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PREFACE. 


The  achievements  of  the  British  army,  dur- 
ing that  momentous  period  when  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  had  extended  his  conquests  over 
nearly  the  whole   of  Continental  Europe,, 
form  one  of  the  brightest  portions  of  our 
military  annals.     Never  before  had  Britain 
grappled  with  so  formidable  a  foe ;  and  ne- 
ver was   a  long    and   sanguinary  contest 
brought  to  a  more  triumphant  conclusion. 
On  the  Continent,  throne  after  throne  had 
been  overturned,  nation  after  nation  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  gigantic  empire  which  was 
the  favourite  aim  of  the  Imperial  ravager; 
but  England,  seated  securely  amid  the  waves, 
never  for  a  moment  acknowledged  his  su- 
premacy, nor  ceased  to  assail  his  power, 
wherever  it  promised  to  prove  vulnerable. 
In  Egypt,  Italy,  the  West  Indies,  So\x\k 
Americas,  Denmark^  Portugal,   Spam^  BeV 
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gium,  and,  finally,  on  what  the  Impe- 
rial braggarts  styled  the  inviolable  soil  of 
France,  the  rapacious  Eagle  had  to  strug<» 
gle  foi;  bis  prey  with  the  British  Lion. 
When  the  war  commenced,  our  military 
force  was  far  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  orga- 
nization, in  tactics,  and,  in  short,  in  every 
thinjg  but  valour.  But,  long  before  the  con-f 
test  terminated,  our  soldiers  had  in  every 
respect  become  matchless ;  and  the  British 
arms  had  acquired  a  renown  which  never 
before  belonged  to  them. 

The  Navy — the  noblest  and  surest  bul- 
wark of  Old  England — ^led  the  van  in  this 
protracted  warfare.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  eventful  years,  it  swept  from  the 
seas  every  hostile  flag;  and  the  gigantic 
power  of  France  could  only  be  farther  as- 
sailed by  granting  military  succour  to  those 
countries  in  which  a  latent  spirit  of  resistance 
to  usurpation  still  slumbered,  and  promised 
speedily  to  awake.  Portugal,  and  Spain 
in  particular,  stood  in  this  predicament. 
Partly  by  craft,  and  partly  by  violence. 
Napoleon  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  mi- 
litary possession  of  the  whole  of  Arragon 
/itid  Castile.     Charles  IV.,  intimidated  by 
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menaces,  and  perplexed  by  machinations^ 
had  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Ferdi- 
nand ;  and  scarcely  had  the  latter  commence 
ed  his  reign,  :i¥hen,  by  a  scheme  as  artful  as 
it  was  infamous,  he  and  all  his  kindred  were 
decoyed  into  captivity,  and  a  member  of  his 
betrayer's  family  imposed  upon  the  Spa- 
niards as  their  King.  In  Portugal  a  revolu- 
tion scarcely  less  disastrous  had  been  accom- 
plished. Napoleon,  even  before  his  legions 
passed  the  Spanish  frontiers,  had  declared, 
in  his  favourite  oracular  style,  that  the 
House  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign. 
It  was  well  understood  that  he  contemplated 
the  partition  of  Portugal ;  and  the  Prince  of 
Brsudl,  anticipating  no  mercy  at  the  hands 
of  one,  whose  pastime  it  was  to  dethrone 
kings  and  extiipate  dynasties,  prudently 
retired,  with  his  family,  to  his  transatlan- 
tic dominions,  leaving  the  Portuguese  na- 
tion to  the  fortune  that  might  befall  it.' 

It  was  at  this  epoch,  so  pregnant  with 
woe  to  the  Peninsula,  that  the  mountain- 
eers of  Asturia  and  Gallicia  rose  against 
the  invaders,  and,  by  their  brave  defiance, 
set  an  example  which  was  speedily  foWow- 
ed  by  the  whole  of  Spain.     That  mora\  ipe^- 
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tilence  which  French  artifice  and  French 
gold  had  rendered  but  too  general  among  the 
wealthier  orders,  had  not  yet  corrupted  the 
great  body  of  the  people;  and  the  moment 
when  they  found  resolute  and  patriotic  men 
to  head  them,  they  flew  to  arms.  A  strong 
'French  force  was  overthrown  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Andalusia;  and  the  city  of  Zara- 
goza  was  defended  by  the  brave  Palafox 
^and  his  fellow-dtizens,  with  an  obstinacy, 
to  which  modern  history  iumishes  no  paral- 
lel. The  Portuguese,  too,  though,  in  many 
respects,  a  less  noble  race,  remained  but  a 
short  time  tranquil,  under  the  military 
chief  whom  "  the  Arbiter  of  Destinies " 
had  sent  to  coerce  them.  After  a  brief  but 
ineffectual  struggle,  they  appealed  for  suc- 
cour to  Britain,  their  ancient  and  staunch 
ally.  That  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain. 
It  was  equally  in  accordance  with  the  pride 
and  the  policy  of  England,  to  give  it  atten- 
tion. An  armament  was  instantly  fitted 
out,  and  ten  thousand  men  were  soon  af- 
terwards landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mon- 
dego. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate  here, 
the  triumphs  and  vicissittides  of  the  pro- 
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ttacted  struggle  that  followed.  For  seven 
successive  years,  Britain  poured  the  elUe 
of  her  army  into  the  Peninsula  in  a  full 
and  generous  stream.  When  she  first  im* 
furled  her  banner  there,  the  arms  dT 
Napoleon  were  dominant  firom  the  Pyre- 
nees to  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar ;  when  she 
.  refolded  it,  she  had  driven  every  invader 
across  his  own  frontier,  and  sealed  the  in- 
dependence of  Spain,  by  repeated  victories 
on  the  soil  of  France. 

The  recollection  of  those  times  is  still  vi- 
vid, and  will  long  remain  so,  throughout 
the  British  Isles.  The  circumstances  under 
which  the  Peninsular  war  commenced — the 
lofty  historical  associations  connected  with 
the  country — ^the  formidable  character  of 
the  foe— and,  above  all,  the  memorable  ser- 
vices of  our  army,  combine  to  .throw  over 
it  a  degree  of  solemn  romance,  which  at- 
taches to  no  other  struggle  in  which  Britain 
has  ever  been  engaged.  Fifteen  years  have 
elapsed  since  it  terminated,  yet  many  brave 
and  gentle  hearts  are  stUl-  linked  to  Spain 
by  emotions  too  proud  and  too  holy  even 
for  time  to  destroy.     There  are  few  £am- 

Jies  in  the  land  who  have  not  one  or  x«vo«e; 
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relatives  sleeping  in  a  soldier's  grave,  among 
the  Spanish  Sieniu;  and  there  is  certainlj 
^ot  one  who  had  not,  at  some  period  or 
other,  during  the  contest,  a  kinsman  serving 
in  tlie  British  ranks. 

Under  these  impressions,  the  following 
Memorials  are  now  given  to  tiie  publib.  They 
^embrace  no  regular  history  of  the  cam- 
paigns-i-for,  at  a  time  when  so  many  able 
narratives,  specially  dedicated  to  that  object 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  such  a  woi^ 
"Would  be  altogether  supererogatory;  but 
they  exhibit  what  will  be  sought  for  in  vain 
in  more  dignified  and  voluminous  produo- 
tions,-«failhfTil  pictures  of  the  individual 
vicissitudes  of  the  soldier — ^his  "hairbreadth 
escapes  by  flood  and  fidd" — his  mode^  of 
cheating  the  lagging  hounfii  in  those  brief 
intervals  of  repose  which  war  allowed  him— 
and,  above  all,  the  peculiar  emotions  that 
agitated  him,  when  butchery  was  his  daily 
pastime,  and  rapine  his  licensed  trade. 

ITie  **  Journal  of  a  Soldier*'  is  perhaps 

the  most  faithful  and  ufiafiefcted  record  of 

the  varied  tod  deiSultory  career  of  a  private 

sentinel,  that  hds  yet  appeared.     As  a  frag- 

Jnent  of  genetal  history,  it  is  tyi  to«t«eob- 
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scure  and  unsatisfactoiy ;  but,  as  a  Memo^ 
rial  of  the  sanguinary  conflicts  in  which  th^ 
author  was  engaged,  it  is  folly  entitled  to 
the  precedenci^  now  given  it.  It  has  ho 
pretensions  to  dignity  of  style,  and  narrated 
only  the  fortnnes  of  one  who  was  but  a  unit 
of  the  thousands  with  whom  he  was  banded  $ 
bnt.the  very  simplicity  will,  which  these 
are  recorded,  proves  it  a  genuine  index  td 
the  feelings  of  a  personal  observer.  Dr 
Neale's  narrative,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a 
strictly  historical  description.  Like  the  au- 
thor of  the  **  Journal,  '*  he  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  sufferings  of  the  British  army, 
during  the  retreat  in  which  Sir  John  Moor^ 
lost  his  life ;  and,  having  held  an  appoint- 
ment of  some  distinction  on  that  occasion^ 
he  has  delineated  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign with  a  faithful  and  vigorous  pen.  His 
estimate  of  the  brave  but  luckless  commander, 
falls  short  of  that  which  has  been  generally 
adopted ;  but,  he  bears  willing  testimony  to 
his  character,  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  man, 
and  does  ample  justice  to  the  valour  of  his 
troops — a  valour  which  shed  a  radiance  even 
over  the  terrible  reverses  they  sustained. 

Mr  Malcolm's  "  Bemifliscences"  also  re- 
late to  n  period  of  die  war,  which  the  Jour- 


nalist  has  briefly  noticed ;  but  the  incidents 
embxBced  by  the  two  works  are  totally  dif- 
ferent. The  *^  Reminiscences  '*  not  only  give 
a  dear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  move* 
ments  of  the  British  army  in  the  south  of 
France,  but  abound  in  rare  and  splendid 
pictures  of  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  which 
no  one  but  a  man  of  education  and  a  poet 
could  have  painted. 

The  second  volume  contains  a  new  Trans- 
lation  of  Rocca's  Memoirs  of  the  War  in 
Spain ; — and  a  Popular  account  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Waterloo,  without  which,  these  Me* 
morials  would  have  been  incomplete,  Roc- 
ca's  work  is  highly  valuable  for  the  infor- 
mation it  gives  relative  to  the  spirit  and  o;r- 
ganization  of  the  French  army;  but  the 
principal  motive,  however,  for  including  it 
among  Narratives  otherwise  exclusively  de» 
dicated  to  our  own  gallant  troops,  is,  that 
the  reader  may  be  better  enabled  to  ex- 
ercise his  own  judgment  in  forming  an  es- 
timate of  the  character  of  the  two  armies, 
during  a  contest  in  which  the  national  pe- 
culiarities of  both  were  strongly  developed. 
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In  aimoBt  eyeiy  histoiy  of  campaigns  and  of  bat* 
ties,  ancient  and  modern,  it  has  been  the  endea- 
Tour  of  the  writer  to  direct  the  sympathy  of  his 
leaders  exclosiTely  to  the  heroes  who  hare  led 
their  fellow-creatures  to  victory  and  to  slaughter; 
and  the  mind  has  been  withheld  from  the  consi* 
deration  of  the  mass  of  misery  which  war.  has  in- 
fficted  upon  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unno- 
ticed soldiers,  equally  susceptible  of  every  feeling 
of  pain,  and  more  exposed  to  hardships  and  pri- 
vations than  the  commanders — ^who  alone  rei^  the 
laurels,  and  the  few  solid  emoluments  of  the  field 
of  battle. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  little  Work,   however 
humble  its  pretensions,  may  be  found  useful  in 
counteracting  the  pernicious  influence  of  tJie  ^<^- 
nerally  received  maxiw,  that  there  is  aometSoiii^ 
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peculiarly  honourable  in  the  profession  of  arms — 
that  it  is  more  glorious  to  be  employed  as  an  in- 
strument of  terror  and  destruction,  than  in  pro- 
moting the  arts  that  gladden  the  life  of  man — in 
being  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  others,  either  to 
oppose  or- minister  to  ambition — to  resist  the  vio- 
lence of  oppression,  or  rivet  the  chains  of  despot- 
ism, just  aa  they  shall  be  directed  by  their :  supe- 
riors. 


The  Publishers  have  made  repeated  inquiries 
after  the  Author  of  the  Journal  of  a  Soldier,  but 
without  efiect.  The  last  time  he  was  seen  about 
Edinburgh,  he  was  employed  on  the  Calton  Hill, 
with  a  number  of  poor  labourers  thrown  out 
of  regular  employment,  who  were  supported  at 
the  rate  of  five  shillings  a- week  by  the  subscrip- 
tions of  the  public.  From  this  miserable  employ- 
ment he  found  means  to  remove  himself,  and  it  is 
supposed  emigrated  to  South  America.  In  all 
probability  he  never  heard  of  the  success  of  a  pro- 
duction which  does  him  so  much  credit,  and  which 
toight  have  been  the  means  of  alleviating  the  in- 
digence which  was  the  conclusion  of  so  many  toils 
and  8u£Ferings,  in  what  is  called  the  service  of  his 
country. 
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OM  motives  of  delicacy,  which  the  narrativer 
1  explain,  I  choose  to  conceal  my  name,  the 
owledge  of  which  can  he  of  little  importance  to 
»  reader.  I  pledge  myself  to  write  nothing  hut 
lat  came  under  my  own  ohservation,  and  what 
^Bs  personally  engaged  in. 
I  was  horn  of  poor  hut  respectahle  parents,  in 
linhurgh,  who  hestowed  upon  me  an  education 
lerior  tq  my  rank  in  life.  It  was  their  amhi- 
n  to  educate  me  for  one  of  the  learned  profes- 
ns ;  my  mother  wishing  me  to  he  a  clergyman^ 
f  father,  to  he  a  writer.  They  kept  from  them* 
tves  many  comforts,  that  I  might  appear  gen- 
sl,  and  attend  the  hest  schools :  my  hrothers  and 
ter  did  not  appear  to  helong  to  the  same  family. 
f  parents  had  three  children,  two  hoys  and  a 
ly  besides  myself.  On  me  alone  was  lavished 
their  care.  My  brothers,  John  and  William, 
dd  read  and  write,  and,  at  the  age  of  twelve 
m,  were  boimd  apprentices  to  trades.  My 
ter  Jane  was  made,  at  home,  a  servaiit  of  liSX- 
iriE,  to  assist  my  mother,  I  alone  was  a  ^iitA%* 
mm  a  bowse  of  poverty. 
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My  father  had,  for  some  time,  been  in  a  bad 
state  of  health,  and  unable  to  follow  his  usual  em- 
ployment. I  was  unable  to  earn  any  thing  for  our 
support.  In  fact,  I  was  a  burden  upon  the  fami- 
ly. The  only  certain  income  we  had  was  the 
board  of  my  two  brothers,  and  a  weekly  allow- 
ance fbom  a  benefit  society,  of  which  my  father 
was  a'  member.  The  whole  sum  was  five  shillings 
for  my  brothers,  and  six  from  the  society,  which 
were  soon  to  be  reduced  to  three,  as  the  time  of 
full  sick-money  was  almost  expired. 

I  do  confess,  (as  I  intend  to  conceal  nothing)> 
this  distressed  state  of  affairs  softened  not  my 
heart.  I  became  sullen  and  discontented  at  the 
abridgment  of  my  usual  comforts  ;  and,  unnatural 
wretch  that  I  was  I  I  vented  that  spleen  upon  my 
already  too  distressed  parents.  My  former  stu- 
dies were  no  longer  followed,  for  want  of  means 
to  appear  as  I  was  wont.  That  innate  principle 
of  exertion,  that  can  make  a  man  struggle  with, 
and  support  him  in,  the  greatest  difficulties,  had 
been  stifled  in  me  by  indulgence  and  indolence. 
I  forsook  my  former  school-fellows,  and  got  ac- 
quainted with  others,  alas  !  not  for  the  better. 

I  was  now  sixteen  years  of  age,  tall  and  well 
made,  of  a  genteel  appearance  and  address.  A- 
mongst  my  new  acquaintances,  were  a  few  who 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  spouting  club,  where 
plays  were  acted  to  small  parties  of  friends,  who 
were  liberal  in  their  encomiums.  I  was  quite  be- 
wildered with  their  praise,  and  thought  of  nothing 
but  becoming  another  Roscius,  making  a  fortune, 
and  acquiring  a  deathless  name.  I  forsook  my 
classical  aatbors  for  Shakespeare,  and  the  study  of 
the  stage.      Thus,  notwitbatandm^  tVve  inamSj  \ft«x% 
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nf  my  mother,  and  entreaties  of  my  father,  I  hur- 
ficRl  to  ruin.  I  was  seldom  at  home,  as  my  pa* 
rents  constantly  remonstrated  with  me  on  the  folly 
of  my  proceedings.  This  I  could  not  endure :  I 
had  been  encouraged  and  assisted  by  them  in  alT 
my  former  whims.  All  my  undertakkigs  were 
looked  upon  by  them  as  the  doings  of  a  superioF 
genius.  To  be  crossed  now,  I  thought  the  most 
wijust  and  cruel  treatment. 

I  had,  through  the  interference  of  ray  new  ac- 
quaintances, got  introduced  to  the  Manager  of  the* 
Theatre  at  Edinburgh,  who  was  pleased  with  my 
manner  and  appearance.  The  day  was  fixed  on 
which  I  was  to  make  my  trial.  I  had  now  at* 
tained  the  summit  of  my  first  ambition.  %  had 
not  the  most  distant  doubt  of  my  success.  Univ 
versa!  applause,  crowded  houses,  and  wealthy  aU 
danced  before  my  imagination.  Intoxicated  witb 
joy,  I  went  home  to  my  parents.'  Never  shall  the 
agony  of  their  looks  be  effaced  from  my  memory^ 
My  mother's  grief  was  loud  and  heart-rendingy 
but  my  father's  harrowed  up  my  very  soul.  It 
was  the  look  of  despair — ^the  expression  of  his 
blasted  prospects — prospects  he  had  so  lon^  look- 
ed forward  to  with  hope  and  joy — hopes,  that  had 
supported  him  in  all  his  toil  and  privaiions,  crush- 
ed in  the  dust.  It  was  too  much ;  his  eyes  at 
length  filled  with  tears,  and,  raising  them  to  hea-- 
ven,  he  only  said,  or  rather  groaned,  **  God,  thy 
ways  are  just  and  wise ;  thou  hast  seen  it  neces- 
sary to  pimish  my  foolish  partiality  and  pride : 
bu^  O  Gk>d  V  forgive  the  instrument  of  my  ]^aii\d\'^ 
ment.''  Must  I  confess,  I  turned  upon  viy  \\ec^> 
and  said,  with  the  most  cool  indifference,  ipo  mudb^ 

b2 
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had  the  indalgence  of  my  former  life  bitinted  my 
feelings  towards  my  parents,)  "  When  I  am  comt- 
ed  and  praised  by  all,  and  have  made  you  inde- 
pendent, you  will  think  otherwise  of  my  choice/* 
"  Never,  never, "  he  replied,  "  you  bring  my  gray 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.'* — "  Thomas, 
Hiomas,  you  will  have  our  deaths  to  answer  for,*' 
Was  all  my  mother  could  say;  tears  and  sobs 
choked  her  utterance. 

I  was  immovable  in  my  resolves.  The  bills 
were  printed,  and  I  had  given  my  word.  This 
was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  them  both.  The 
scene  has  embittered  all  my  former  days,  and  still 
haunts  me  in  all  my  hours  of  thought.  Often,  like 
an  avenging  spirit,  it  starts  up  in  my  most  tranquil 
hours,  and  deprives  me  of  my  peace.  Often,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  when  on  duty,  a  solitary  sentinel, 
has  it  wrung  from  my  breast  a  groan  of  remorse. 

Scarce  had  I  left  the  house,,  when  a  sensation 
of  horror  at  what  I  had  done  pierced  my  heart. 
I  thought  the  echo  of  my  steps  sounded,  '*  You 
will  have  our  deaths  to  answer  for  I  "  I  started, 
and  turned  back  to  throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  my 
parents,  and  implore  their  forgiveness.  Already  I 
was  at  the  door,  when  I  met  one  of  my  new  ac- 
quaintances, who  inquired  what  detained  me  ?  I 
said,  "  I  must  not  go  ;  my  parents  are  against  my 
going,  and  I  am  resolved  to  obey  them."*  He 
laughed  at  my  weakness,  as  he  called  it.  I  stood 
unmoved.  Then,  with  an  affected  scorn,  he  said 
I  was  afraid,  conscious  I  was  unable  to  perform 
what  I  had  taken  upon  me.  Fired  by  bis  taunts, 
toy  good  resolves  vanished,  and  I  once  more  left 
toy  parents*  door,  resolved  to  foWo^  liii<&  \^\a  ^^ 
^y  own  incliDationB. 
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I  went  to  the  Theatre,  and  prepared  for  my  ap- 
pearance. The  hoose  was  crowded  to  excess.  I 
came  upon  the  stage  with  a  fluttering  heart,  amidst 
imiyersal  silence.  I  bowed,  and  attempted  to 
speak  ;  my  lips  obeyed  the  impulse,  but  my  Toice 
had  fled.  In  that  moment  of  bitter  agony  and 
6hame,  my  punishment  commenced.  I  trembled ; 
a  cold  sweat  oozed  through  every  pore ;  my  fa- 
ther and  mothers  words  rung  in  my  ears ;  my 

.  senses  became  confused;  hisses  began  from  the 
audience;  I  utterly  failed.  From  the  confusion 
of  my  mind,  I  could  not  even  comprehend  the 
place  in  which  I  stood.  To  conclude,  I  shrunk 
unseen  from  the  Theatre,  bewildered,  and  in  a 
state  of  despair. 

I  wandered  the  whole  night.  In  the  morning 
early,  meeting  a  party  of  recruits  about  to  embark, 
I  rashly  oflered  to  go  with  them ;  my  offer  was 
accepted,  and  I  embarked  at  Leith,  with  seyenteen 
others,  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  July  1806. 

The  morning  was  beautiful  and  refreshmg.  A 
fine  breeze  wafted  us  from  the  Roads.  The  dark- 
ness of  the  preceding  night  only  tended  to  deepen 
the  gloomy  agitation  of  my  mind ;  but  the  beau- 
ties of  the  morning  scene  stole  over  my  soul,  and 
stilled  the  perturbation  of.  my  mind.  The  violent 
beat  of  the  pulse  at  my  t^mples  subsided,  and  I,  as 
it  were,  awoke  from  a  dteam.  I  turned  my  eyes, 
from  the  beauties  of  the  Forth,  to  the  deck  of  the 
vessel  on  which  I  stood :  I  had  not  yet  exchanged 
words  with  any  of  my  fellow-recruits ;  I  now  in- 
quired of  the  Serjeant,  to  what  regiment  I  Yiad  eiiL- 
gaged  myself?  His  answer  was,  "  To  the  ^\\»xiA» 
7Jst;  yon  are  A  noble  lad,  and  shall  be  an  oflacwr 

He  run  OB  in  this  Msom^  cant  for  some  \.\me. 
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I  beard  him  not.  Tantallon  ^  and  the  Bass  f 
were  only  a  little  way  from  us.  We  were  quick- 
ly leaving  behind  all  that  was  dear  to  me,  and  all 
I  ought  to  regret :  the  shores  of  Lothian  had  ya- 
nished;  we  had  passed  Dunbar.  I  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  agitation ;  a  menacing  voice  seemed 
to  ask,  "  What  do  you  here  ?  What  is  to  become 
of  your  parents  ?  **^he  blood  forsook  my  heart ; 
a  delirium  followed,  and  I  fell  on  the  deck. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  whiit  passed  for  soma 
days.  I  was  roused  out  of  my  lethargy  by  a  bus- 
tle over  my  head.  It  was  the  fearful  noise  of  a 
storm,  which  had  overtaken  us  in  Yarmouth  Roads. 
The  looks  of  despair,  and  the  lamentable  cries  of 
the  passengers,  pierced  me.  I  looked  upon  my- 
self as  the  only  cause  of  our  present  danger,  like 
Jonah,  overtaken  in  my  guilty  flight.  The  thought 
of  acknowledging  myself  the  sole  cause  of  the 
storm  more  than  once  crossed  my  mind.  I  cer- 
tainly would  have  done  so,  had  not  the  violent 
rocking  of  the  vessel  disqualified  me  from  leaving 
the  bed  on  which  I  lay.  I  was  obliged  to  press 
my  feet  against  one  side,  and  my  shoulder  against 
another,  to  preserve  myself  from  receiving  contu- 
sions. Striving  to  assuage  the  anguish  of  my  feel- 
ings in  prayier,  I  was  the  only  composed  person 
there ;  all  around  me  were  bewailing  their  fate  in 
tears  and  lamentations.  I  had  seen  nothing  of  the 
storm,  as  the  passengers  were  all  kept  down  be- 
low, to  prevent  their  incommoding  the  seamen* 
During  its  continuance,  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
with  regard  to  my  future  proceedings.     As  an  a- 

*  A  ruinous  castle  on  the  shote. 
t  A  rocky  islet  in  the  BiveT  YQfc\h« 
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ibnetnent  for  my  past  miscondact,  I  resolved  to 
undergo  all  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  a  private 
soldier,  for  seven  years.  This  limitation  of  service 
I  was  enabled  to  adopt,  by  the  excellent  bill 
brought  into  Parliament  by  the  late  Mr  Wind- 
ham. 

Without  further  accident,  we  arrived  safe  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  I  was  enlisted,  and  sworn  to 
serve  my  king  and  country  faithfully  for  the  space 
of  seven  years,  for  which  I  received  a  bounty  of 
eleven  guineas.  .  The  price  thus  paid  for  'my  li- 
berty was  the  first  money  I  could  ever  call  my 
own.  Of  this  sum  it  required  about  four  pounds 
to  furnish  my  necessaries,  assisted  by  the  sale  of 
my  present  clothing ;  of  the  remainder,  I  sent  five 
pounds  to  my  parents,  with  the  following  letter : 

Newport  Barracks, 
Isle  of  Wight,  July  1806. 
Father, — If  a  disobedient  and  undutiful  son 
may  still  address  you  by  that  dear  and  now  much- 
valued  name ; — and  my  mother ! — the  blood  for- 
sakes my  heart,  and  my  hand  refuses  to  move, 
when  I  diink  upon  that  unhallowed  night  I  left 
your  peaceful  roof  to  follow  my  foolish  and  way- 
ward inclinations.     O,  I  have  suffered,  and  must 
ever  suffer,  for  my  guilty  conduct.     Pardon  me  ! 
pardon  me  I  I  can  hardly  hope — yet,  O,  drive  me 
not  to  despair  I   I  have  doomed  myself  to  seven 
years'  punishment.     I  made  this  choice  in  an  hour 
of  shame.     I  could  not  appear  in  Edinburgh  after 
what  had  hs^pened.     Never  shall  I  again  do  any 
tbmg  to  bring  shame  upon  myself  or  you.    TYi^ 
hope  oi  your  pardon  and  foi^  veneas  alone  WMXwxia 
joe.     Again  J  Implore    pardoa    ou    my  \aiee». 
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for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  fifteen  days  after  my 
arrival  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  before  I  had  re- 
ceived an  answer  to  my  letter  to  my  father.  If 
my  mind  had  been  at  ease,  I  would  have  enjoyed 
this  voyage  much.*  We  had  very  pleasant  weather, 
and  were  not  crowded  in  our  births.  There  were 
six  soldiers  to  a  birth,  and  we  were  at  liberty  to  be 
on  deck  all  day,  if  we  chose. 

The  first  land  I  saw,  after  leaving  the  Channel, 
was  Porto  Santo.  It  is  very  low,  yet  we  could 
distinguish  it  plainly  while  we  were  thirty  miles 
off.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  collection  of  small 
hills  ending  in  peaks.  In  a  short  time  after,  we 
had  a  most  pleasant  sight :  the  island  of  Madeira, 
covered  with  delightful  verdure.  The  view  of  it 
calmed  me  greatly  ;  and  I  felt  just  as  I  had  done, 
the  first  time  I  saw  the  country,  after  a  long  illness 
in  which  my  life  was  despaired  of.  How  much 
was  that  pleasure  increased,  when  we  anchored 
between  the  Desertas  and  the  island  !  The  wea- 
ther was  beautiful  and  clear ;  we  lay  at  a  distance 
of  not  more  than  six  or  seven  miles,  at  most,  from 
the  shore.  The  island  is  quite  unlike  Porto  San- 
to. It  seems  to  be  one  continued  mountain,  i*un- 
ning  from  east  to  west,  covered  with  stately  trees 
and  verdure.  Every  spot  looked  more  luxuriant 
than  another.  A^  it  is  approached  from  the  east, 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  crescent,  or  new  moon  ; 
the  corners  pointed  towards  you. 

While  we  lay  there,  we  had  boats  alongside, 
every  day,  with  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  many 
other  fruits,  which  we  purchased  at  a  rate  that  sur- 
prised us,  considering  how  dearly  we  had  been  ac- 
cuatomed  to  purchase  them  in  England. 
As  soon  as  w^  cast  aachori  the  beoXiViAio^X  came 
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alongside,  to  inquire  the  state  of  the  crew  and 
passengers.  This  is  always  done,  before  any  com- 
munication is  allowed  with  the  island.  We  had 
the  pleasure  to  tell  them,  that  there  was  not  a  sick 
person  on  board ;  that  we  only  wanted  a  supply 
of  water,  and  were  to  sail  as  soon  as  possible. 

Funchal  is  the  largest  town  on  the  island.  It 
is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  towards 
the  ocean,  covering  the  hill  from  the  summit  to  the 
base.  The  houses  reach  to  the  water  s  edge,  and 
they  all  look  as  if  they  were  newly  built,  .they  are 
so  white  and  clean.  Another  range  of  hills  is  seen 
rising  above  the  one  on  which  the  town  is  built ; 
these  are  also  covered  with  houses,  vineyards,  and 
plantations  of  fruit-trees.  Nothing  could  be  more 
charming  to  our  eyes,  which  had  ached  so  long, 
in  looking  over  a  boundless  expanse  of  sea. 

Having  completed  our  supply  of  water,  we  set 
sail  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  As  we  sailed 
onwards,  I  was  often  surprised  at  the  immense 
number  of  fishes  of  all  descriptions  that  played 
round  our  vessel.  -  When  the  weather  wa&  calm, 
fish  of  every  kind,  the  dolphin,  flying- fish,  &c.  were 
mixed  harmlessly  together.  The  shark  was  seen 
playing  amongst  them,  and  they  not  in  the  least 
alarmed.  Small  and  lai^e,  all  seemed  collected 
before  us  to  display  the  beauties  and  riches  of  Di- 
vine Providence  in  the  great  deep.  In  a  dark 
night,  the  sea  seemed  sparkling  with  fire. 

I  inquired  the  cause  of  this  assemblage  of  fishes, 
and  their  tameness,  at  an  old  sailor.     He  inform- 
ed me,   that  the  cause  was  the  reflection  of  the 
copper  on  the  ship's  bottom,  and  that  tVu^Y  V7^te 
never  seen  unless  the  tessel  'was  coppered. 

VOL,  I,  c 
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It  was  eariy  in  the  moniiiig,  when  we  first  be- 
held the  land  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  We 
soon  after  coold  distmgaish  a  hOl,  called  the  Su- 
gar Loaf;  and  next  reached  a  low  island,  called 
Robben  Island.  We  anchored  in  Table  Bay,  and 
were  disembarked  next  day. 

Cape  Town  lies  in  a  valley,  the  sides  of  which 
rise  gently  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  that  en- 
compass it  on  all  sides.  Those  near  the  town  are 
of  a  great  height.  The  houses  of  the  town  are  all 
coloured  white  or  yellow.  They  are  mostly  built 
of  stone,  and  appear  as  if  they  were  not  a  month 
old,  they  are  so  clean.  The  streets  are  paved 
with  flag-stones,  which,  I  am  told,  are  brought 
from  India.  They  are  very  agreeable  in  so  hot  a 
climate,  being  very  cool. 

I  expected  to  see  few  people  here  but  Dutch  ; 
but  I  found  a  collection  of  all  the  nations  in  the 
world.  No  doubt,  the  Dutch  are  the  most  nume- 
rous ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  Germans,  Swiss, 
French,  British,  Irish,  &c  all  very  much  assimilat- 
ed to  each  other.  The  Dutch  have  made  the 
French  more  grave ;  the  French,  the  Dutch  less 
sedate.  Every  class  of  foreigners  seems  the  bet- 
ter  for  being  thus  mixed, with  others.  All  are 
equally  industrious ;  all  seem  happy  and  content. 

I  remained  only  three  weeks  at  the  Cape.  I 
was  again  embarked  in  an  expedition  against  South 
America,  under  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  and  Bri- 
gadier-General Lumley. 

We  arrived  in  the  River  La  Plata,  in  October 
1806,  when  we  were  informed  that  the  Spaniards 
had  retaken  Buenos  Ayres,  and  that  our  troops 
only  possessed  Maldonado,  a  small  space  on  the 
side  of  the  river,  about  five  or  six  miles  farther  up 
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than  Monte  Video.  On  our  disembarkation^  we 
found  the  remains  of  the  army  in  the  greatest 
want  of  every  necessary  belongiog  to  an  army, 
andqnite  disheartened.  On  the  land  side,  they 
were  surrounded  by  about  400  horsemen,  who 
cut  o£f  all  their  foraging  parties,  and  intercepted 
all  supplies.  These  horsemen  were  not  r^fnlar 
soldiers,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who 
had  turned  out  to  defend  their  homes  from  the 
enemy. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  at  Maldonado,  the  £^ 
niards  advanced  out  of  Monte  Video  to  attack  us. 
They  were  about  600,  and  had,  besides,  a  number 
of  great  guns  with  them.  They  came  upon  us  in  two 
columns,  the  right  consisting  of  cavalry,  the  left  of 
infantry,  and  bore  so  hard  upon  our  out-picquet 
of  400  men,  that  Colonel  Brown,  who  command- 
ed our  left,  ordered  Major  Campbell,  with  three 
companies  of  the  40th  regiment,  to  its  support* 
These  charged  the  head  of  the  column :  the  Spa- 
niards stood  firm  and  fought  bravely ;  numbers 
fell  on  both  sides ;  but  the  gallant  40th  drove 
them  back  with  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Sir 
Samuel  Auchmuty  ordered  the  rifle  corps,  and 
light  battalion,  to  attack  the  rear  of  their  column, 
which  was  done  with  the  utmost  spirit.  Three 
cheers  were  the  signal  of  our  onset.  The  Spa- 
niards fled  ;  and  the  right  column,  seeing  the  fate 
of  their  left,  set  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  also  fled 
without  having  shared  in  the  action.  There  re- 
mained in  our  possession  one  general,  and  a  great 
number  of  prisoners,  besides  one  of  their  great 
guns.  They  left  about  300  dead  on  the  field. 
We  had  very  few  wounded  prisoners,  and  tbe8% 
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were  taken  in  the  pursuit.  I  saw  them  carry 
their  people  back  to  the  town  as  soon  as  they 
were  hurt.     Our  loss  was  much  less  than  theirs. 

After  this  action,  we  saw  no  more  of  our 
troublesome  ^ests,  the  horsemen,  who  used  to 
brave  us  in  our  lines,  and  even  wound  our  people 
in  the  camp. 

This  was  the  first  blood  I  had  ever  seen  shed 
in  battle  ; — ^the  first  time  the  cannon  had  roared  in 
my  hearing  charged  with  death.  I  was  not  yet 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  had  not  been  six 
months  from  home.  My  limbs  bending  under 
me  with  fatigue,  in  a  sultry  climate,  the  musket 
and  accoutrements  that  I  was  forced  to  carry 
were  insupportably  oppressive.  Still  I  bore  all 
with  invincible  patience.  During  the  action,  the 
thought  of  death  never  once  crossed  my  mind. 
Afte%the  firing  commenced,  a  still  sensation  stole 
over  my  whole  frame,  a  firm  determined  torpor," 
bordering  on  insensibility.  I  heard  an  old  soldier 
answer,  to  a  youth  like  myself,  who  inquired 
what  he  should  do  during  the  battle,  "  Do  your 
duty. " 

As  the  battalion  to  which  I  belonged  returned 
from  the  pursuit,  we  passed,  in  our  way  to  the 
camp,  over  the  field  of  the  dead.  It  was  too 
much  for  my  feelings.  I  was  obliged  to  turn 
aside  my  head  from  the  horrid  sight.  The  birds 
of  prey  seemed  to  contend  with  those  who  were^ 
burying  the  slain,  for  the  possession  of  the  bo- 
dies. Horrid  sight !  Men,  who,  in  the  morn- 
ing, exulting  trode  forth  in  strength  ;  whose 
minds,  only  fettered  by  their  bodies,  seemed  to 
/ee!  reatraiat,  now  lay  shockingly  mangled,  and  a 
prey  to  animaia — and  I  hadbeen  an  «Am\asi\.*m 
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this  work  of  deaih  !     I  almost  wished  I  bad  been 
a  yictim. 

Until  the  2d  of  Noyember,  my  fatigue  was 
great :  constmcting  batteries  and  other  works,  we 
were  forced  to  labour  night  and  day.  My  bands* 
when  I  left  home,  were  white  and  soft ;  now  they 
were  excoriated  and  brown,  and,  where  they  were 
unbroken,  as  hard  as  bom.  Often  overpowered 
by  fatigue,  sleep  has  sealed  my  eyes ; — I  have 
awoke  groaning  with  thirst,  and  the  intense  heat 
of  my  hands.  It  was  then  I  felt,  in  all  its  honor» 
the  folly  of  my  former  conduct.  Bitter  was 
the  sigh  that  acknowledged  my  punishment  waa 
just. 

In  the  storming  of  Monte  Video  I  had  no 
share.  We  remained  with  the  camp  to  protect 
the  rear.  While  we  lay  before  the  town^  the 
shells  of  the  enemy  were  falling  often  near  where 
I  stood ;  one,  in  particular,  seemed  as  if  it  would 
fall  at  our  feet.  A  young  officer  ran  backwards 
and  forwards,  as  if  he  would  bide  himself ;  an  old 
soldier  said  to  him,  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  Turic, 
<<  You  need  not  hide,  Sir ;  if  there  is  any  thing 
there  for  you,  it  will  find  you  out. ''  The  young 
man  looked  confused,  stood  to  his  duty,  and  I 
never  saw  him  appear  uneasy  again,— so  soon  was 
he  converted  to  the  warrior's  doctrine. 

We  marched  into  Monte  Video  the  day  after 
the  assault,  where  I  remained  seven  months.  It 
is  a  most  delightful  country,  were  it  not  so  hot. 
The  evening  is  the  only  tolerable  time  of  the 
day.  The  sea-breeze  sets  in  about  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  which  mitigates  the  heat 
a  good  deal ;  yet  I  suffered  much.    It  was  now 

c  2 
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the  middle  of  December.  Sammer  had  commen- 
ced with  all  its  sweets,  on  a  scale  I  had  no  con- 
ception of ;  neither  can  f  convey  any  idea  of  it  in 
words.  We  had  the  greatest  abundance  of  every 
article  of  food,  and,  as  the  sammer  advanced,  the 
choicest  fruit,  indeed  even  more  than  we  could 
consume,  and  at  length  we  loathed  it. 

I  had  been,  along  with  the  other  youths,  ap- 
pointed to  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty's  guard,  as  the 
least  fatiguing  duty.  I  would  have  been  compa- 
ratively happy,  had  I  known  my  parents  were  well, 
and  had  pardoned  me  :  the  uncertainty  of  this,  and 
reflections  on  my  past  conduct,  kept  me  in  a  state 
of  continual  gloom. 

I  was  billeted  upon  a  young  widow,  who  did  all 
in  her  power  to  make  me  comfortable,  alongst  with 
her  aged  father.  Her  husband  had  been  slain  in 
the  first  attack  of  our  troops  upon  the  place,  and 
she  remained  inconsolable. 

During  the  seven  months  I  remained  in  Monte 
Video,  she  behaved  to  me  like  a  mother.  To  her 
I  was  indebted  for  many  comforts.  Never  shall  I 
forget  Maria  de  Parideis :  she  was  of  a  small  fi- 
gure, yet  elegant  in  her  appearance.  Like  the 
other  women  of  the  country,  she  was  very  brown, 
her  eyes  sparkling,  black  as  jet,  her  teeth  equal 
and  white.  She  wore  her  own  hair,  when  dress- 
ed, as  is  the  fashion  of  the  country,  in  plaits  down 
her  back.  It  was  very  long,  and  of  a  glossy  black, 
Her  dress  was  veiy  plain :  a  black  veil  covered 
her  head,  and  her  mantilla  was  tied  in  the  most 
graceful  manner  under  her  chin.  This  was  the  com- 
mon dress  Of  all  the  women ;  the  only  difference 
fras  in  the  colour  of  their  mantillas  and  shoes. 
nese  they  often  worer  of*  aU  co\outb>  wid  eotqa- 
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times  the  veil  was  white.  The  men  wore  the  cloak 
and  hat  of  the  Spaniards ;  hut  many  of  them  had 
sandals,  and  a  great  many  wanted  hoth  shoes  and 
stockings.  The  native  women  were  the  most  un- 
comely I  ever  beheld.  They  have  broad  noses, 
thick  lips,  and  are  of  very  small  stature.  Their 
hair,  which  is  long,  black,  and  hard  to  the  feel, 
they  wear  frizzled  up  in  front,  in  the  most  hi- 
deous manner,  while  it  hangs  down  their  backs  be- 
low the  waist.  When  they  dress,  they  stick  in  it 
feathers  and  flowers,  and  walk  about  in  all  the 
pride  of  ugliness.  'The  men  are  short  of  stature, 
stout  made,  and  have  large  joints.  They  are  brave, 
but  indolent  to  excess.  I  have  seen  them  gallop- 
ing about  on  horseback,  almost  naked,  with  silver 
spurs  on  their  bare  heels,  perhaps  an  old  rug  upon 
their  shoulders.  They  fear  not  pain.  I  have  seen 
them  with  hurts  ghastly  to  look  at,  yet  they  never 
seemed  to  mind  them.  As  for  their  idleness,  I 
have  seen  them  lie  stretched  for  a  whole  day,  ga- 
zing upon  the  river,  and  theii*  wives  bring  them 
their  victuals ;  and,  if  they  were  not  pleased  with 
the  quantity,  they  would  heat  them  furiously. 
This  is  the  only  exertion  they  ever  make,  readily 
venting  their  fury  upon  their  wives.  They  prefer 
flesh  to  any  other  food,  and  they  eat  it  almost  raw, 
and  in  quantities  which  a  European  would  think 
impossible. 

I  had  little  opportunity  of  seeing  the  better  sort 
of  Spanish  settlers,  as  they  had  all  left  the  place 
before  we  took  it ;  and,  during  the  siege,  those  I 
had  any  opportunity  of  knowing  were  of  the  poorer 
sort,  who  used  to  visit  Marija'de  Parides  and  her 
father,  Don  Santanos.  Thef  ai§:  fctuMrant  in  t\\e 
extreme,  znd  very  sapenftitioniik.    MlJia  told  me, 
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witli  the  utmost  concern,  that  the  cause  of  her 
husband  8  death  was  his  being  bewitched  by  an  old 
Indian,  to  whom  he  had  refused  some  partridges,, 
as  he  returned  from  bunting,  a  few  days  before  the 
battle.  As  I  became  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage, I  observed  many  singular  traits  of  charac- 
ter. When  Maiia,  or  old  Santanos,  yawned,  they 
crossed  their  mouth  with  the  utmost  haste,  to  pre- 
vent the  Devil  going  down  their  throats.  If  San- 
tanos sneezed,  Maria  called,  "  Jesus  I  **  his  answer 
was,  "  Muchas  gradaSy*  "  Many  thanks/' — ^When 
they  knock  at  any  door,  they  say, "  Ave  Maria  pt^ 
fissima  ;"  they  open  at  once,  as  they  think  no  one 
with  an  evil  intent  will  use  this  holy  phrase.  When 
they  meet  a  woman  they  say,  ^'  A  sus  pies  seno- 
ra"  or,  "  Beso  los  pies  de  ustedy*  "  I  lay  my- 
self at  your  feet,  "  or,  "  I  kiss  your  feet.  "  As 
they  part,  he  says,  ^'  Me  tengo  a  sus  pies  de  tiS' 
iedy  **  or,  "  Baxo  de  sus  pies, "  "  I  am  at  your 
feet,  '*  or,  "  Keep  me  at  your  feet ;"  she  replies, 
^<  JBeso  a  tisted  la  manoy  CaveUero,  **  ^^  1  kiss 
your  hand.  Sir."  When  they  leave  any  one,  they 
say,  "  Vat/a  usted  con  Dios,  "  or  "  Con  la  Vir- 
gen,*'  "  May  God,  (or,  the  Holy  Virgin,)  attend 
you*"  When  they  ar^  angry,  it  is  a  common 
phrase  with  them,  *'  Vat/a  usted  con  den  mil 
Demonios"  ^^  Begone  with  a  hundred  thousand 
devils." — Maria  was  concerned  that  I  should  be 
a  heretic,  and  wished  much  I  would  change  my 
religion  and  become  a  Catholic,  as  the  only  means 
of  my  salvation.  In  vain  I  said  to  her,  "  Muchos 
caminos  al  cielo, "  <*  Many  roads  to  heave^" 
There  were  few  priests  in  the  town,  as  they  had 
thought  it  better  to  move  off  to  Buenoe  Ayres, 
with  the  church-platey  &c  before  we  took  the 
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town,  than  tnut  to  their  prayera  and  our  genero- 
sity. Maria,  however,  got  one  to  convert  me,  as 
her  own  father-confessw  had  gone  with  the  rest. 
It  was  in  the  afternoon,  on  my  return  from  guard, 
I  first  met  him.  His  appearance  made  an  impres- 
sion on  me,  mnch  in  his  favour ;  he  was  tall  and 
graceful,  and  wore  his  beard,  which  was  gray  and 
full,  giving  a  venerable  cast  to  his  face,  and  soft- 
ening the  wrinkles  that  time  had  made  in  his  fore- 
head. Maria  introduced  me  to  him  as  a  young 
man  who  was  willing  to  receive  instruction,  and 
one  she  wished  much  to  believe  in  all  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Holy  Church,  that  I  might  not  be 
lost  for  ever  through  my  unbelief.  He  then  be- 
gan to  say  a  great  deal  about  the  errors  of  the 
Phitestants,  and  their  undone  state,  since  they  had 
left  the  true  church.  The  only  answer  I  made 
was,  **  Muchos  caminos  al  cielo."  He  shook  his 
head,  and  said,  all  heretics  wer^  a  stubborn  sort 
of  people,  but  begged  me  to  consider  of  what  he 
said.  I  answered,  certainly  I  would,  and  we 
parted  friends.  Maria  was  much  disappointed  at 
my  not  being  convinced  at  once ;  and  her  father, 
Santanos,  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  I  would  yet 
become  a  good  Catholic,  and  remain  with  them. 
I  loved  them  the  more  for  their  disinterested  zeal : 
their  only  wish  was  for  my  welfare. 

Thus  had  I  passed  my  time,  until  the  arrival  of 
General  Whitelock,  with  reinforcements,  in  the 
beginning  of  June  1807.  It  was  the  middle  of 
winter  at  Monte  Video ;  the  nights  were  frosty, 
with  now  and  then  a  little  snow,  and  great  show- 
ers of  hail  as  large  as  beans.  In  the  day,  dreadful 
rains  deluged  ^l  around.  We  had  sometimes 
Annder  and  lightning.     One  night  in  particnVar, 
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the  whole  earth  seemed  one  coDtiaued  blaze ;  the 
mountain  on  the  side  of  which  the  town  is  boilty 
re-echoed  the  thunder,  as  if  it  would  rend  in 
pieces.  The  whole  inhabitants  flocked  to  the 
churches,  or  kneeled  in  the  streets. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements,  we  were 
formed  into  a  iHigade,  along  with  the  light  com- 
panies of  the  36th,  38th,  40th,  87th,  and  four 
companies  of  the  9dth  regiments.  On  the  28th 
June,  we  assembled  near  Ensenada  de  Barragon^ 
with  the  whole  army,  and  commenced  our  marcb 
towards  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  country  is  almost  all  level!  and  covered 
with  long  clover  that  reached  to  our  waists,  and 
lai^e  herd»  of  bullocks  and  horses,  which  seemed 
to  run  wild.  The  weather  was  very  wet.  For 
days  I  had  not  a  dry  article  on  my  body.  We 
crossed  many  morasses  in  our  march,  in  one  of 
which  I  lost  my  shoes,  and  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  marching  the  rest  of  the  way  barefooted. 
We  passed  the  river  at  a  ford  called  Passorico, 
under  the  command  of  Major-Genend  Gower. 
Here  we  drove  back  a  body  of  the  enemy.  We 
were  next  day  joined  by  General  Whiteloi^,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  army.  Upon  his  joining  us, 
the  line  was  formed  by  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  on 
the  left,  stretching  towards  a  convent  called  the  Re- 
coletta,  distant  from  the  left  about  two  miles.  Two 
regiments  were  stationed  on  the  right.  Brigadier* 
General  Crawford's  brigade  occupied  the  centre, 
and  possessed  the  principal  avenues  to  the  town, 
which  was  distant  from  the  great  square  and  fort 
three  miles.  Three  regiments  extended  towards  the 
Kesidenta,  on  the  right.  The  town  and  suburbe 
^/^  Aul/t  ia  squares  of  about  140  y»s^  oh  eiOfilL 
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flide ;  and  dl  the  houses  are  flat  on  the  top  for 
the  use  of  ^tie  inhabitants,  who  go  upon  them  to 
enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening.  These,  we  were 
told>  they  meant  to  occupy  with  their  slaves,  and 
fire  down  upon  ns  as  we  charged  through  the 
streets.  From  the  disposition  of  our  army,  the 
town  was  nearly  surrounded.  We  remained  under 
arms  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  July,  waiting 
^e  order  to  advance.  Judge  our  astonishment 
when  die  word  was  given  to  march  without  am- 
munition, with  fixed  bayonets  only.  **  We  are 
betrayed, "  was  whispered  through  the  ranks. 
**  Mind  your^uty,  my  lads ;  onwards,  onwards, 
Britain  for  ever  I  "  were  the  last  words  I  heard 
our  noble  Captain  Brookman  utter.  He  fell  as 
we  entered  the  town.  Onwards  we  rushed,  carry- 
ii^  every  thing  before  us,  scrambling  over  ditdies, 
and  other  impediments  which  the  inhabitants  had 
placed  in  our  way.  At  the  corner  of  every  street, 
and  flanking  all  the  ditches,  they  had  placed  can- 
non that  thinned  our  ranks  every  step  we  took. 
Still  onwards  we  drove,  up  one  street,  down  an- 
other, until  we  came  to  the  church  of  6t  Domin- 
go, where  the  colours  of  the  Vlst  regiment  had 
been  placed,  as  a  trophy,  over  the  shrine  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  We  made  a  sally  into  it,  and  took 
them  from  that  disgraceful  resting-place,  where 
they  had  remained  ever  since  the  surrender  of  Ge- 
neral Beresford  to  General  Liniers.  Now  we 
were  going  to  sally  out  in  triumph.  The  Spa- 
niards had  not  been  idle.  The  entrances  of  the 
church  were  barricaded,  and  cannon  placed  at  each 
entrance.  We  were  forced  to  smrender,  and  were 
marched  to  prison. 
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It  was  there  I  first  learned  the  complete  failure 
of  our  enterprise.  During  the  time  we  werp 
charging  through  the  streets,  many  of  our  men 
made  salHes  into  the  houses  in  search  of  plnnd^ ; 
and  many  were  encumbered  with  it  at  the  time  of 
our  surrender.  One  sergeant  of  the  38th  had 
made  a  longish  hole  in  his  wooden  canteen,  like 
that  over  the  money  drawer  in  the  counter  of  a 
retail  shop ;  into  it  he  slipped  all  the  money  he 
could  lay  his  hands  upon.  As  he  came  out  of  a 
house  he  had  been  ransacking,  he  was  shot  through 
the  head.  In  his  fall  the  canteen  burst,  and  a 
great  many  doubloons  ran  in  all  directions  on  the 
street.  Th^n  commenced  a  scramble  for  the  mo- 
ney, and  about  eighteen  men  were  shot,  grasping 
at  the  gold  they  were  never  to  enjoy.  They  even 
snatched  it  from  their  dying  companions,  although 
they  themselves  were  to  be  in  the  same  situation 
the  next  moment. 

We  were  all  searched,  and  every  article  that 
was  Spanish  taken  from  us ;  but  we  were  allowed 
to  keep  the  rest.  During  the  search,  one  soldier, 
who  had  a  good  many  doubloons,  put  them  into 
his  camp-kettle,  with  flesh  and  water  above  them ; 
placed  all  upon  a  fire,  and  kept  them  safe.  There 
were  about  one  hundred  of  us,  who  had  been 
taken  in  the  church,  marched  out  of  prison  to  be 
shot,  unless  we  produced  a  gold  6rucifix  of  great 
value,  that  was  amissing.  We  stood  in  a  large 
circle  of  Spaniards  and  Indians.  Their  levelled 
pieces  and  savage  looks  gave  us  little  to  hope,  un- 
less the  crucifix  was  produced.  It  was  found  on 
the  ground  on  the  spot  where  we  stood ;  but  it  was 
not  known  who  had  taken  it.     The  troops  retired, 
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and  we  were  allowed  to  go  back  to  prison  without 
farther  molestation. 

Four  days  after  we  WNe  made  prisoners,  the 
good  priest  I  had  conyersed  with  in  the  house  of 
Maria  de  Parides,  came  to  me  in  prison,  and  of- 
fered to  obtain  my  release,  if  I  would  only  say 
that  I  would,  at  any  future  time,  embrace  the  Ca- 
tholic faith.  He  held  out  many  inducements.  I 
thanked  him  kindly  for  his  offer,  but  told  him  it 
was  impossible  I  ever  could.  He  said,  **  I  hare 
done  my  duty  as  a  servant  of  Grod ;  now  I  will  do 
it  as  a  man.  '*  He  never  again  spoke  to  me  of 
changing  my  religion ;  yet  he  visited  me  every  day 
with  some  conifort  or  another. 

Donald  M'Donald  was  quite  at  home  all  the 
time  we  had  been  in  South  America.  He  was  a 
good  Catholic,*  and  much  caressed  by  the  Spa* 
niards.  He  attended  mass  regularly,  bowed  to 
all  processions,  and  was  in  their  eyes  every  thing 
a  good  Catholic  ought  to  be.  He  often  thought 
of  remaining  at  Buenos  Ayres,  under  the  protec* 
tioii  of  the  worthy  priest ;  he  had  actually  agreed 
to  do  80,  when  the  order  for  our  release  arrived. 
We  were  to  join  General  Whitelock  on  the  next 
day,  after  fourteen  days'  confinement.  Donald 
was  still  wavering,  yet  most  inclined  to  stay.  I 
sung  to  him,  '*  Locbaber  no  more  !  "  f  the  tears 
started  into  his  eyes — he  dashed  them  off — **  Na, 
na !  I  canna  stay,  I'd  maybe  return  to  Lochaher 
nae  mair,  *'  The  good  priest  was  hurt  at  his  re- 
tracting his  promise,  yet  was  not  offended.     He 

^  Many  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics, particularly  those  of  the  name  of  McDonald, 
f  A  favourite  national  air. 

VOL.  I.  D  ^ 
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Baid,  **  It  is  natural.     I  once  loved  Spain  above 

all  the  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  bnt " 

here  he  checked  himself,  gave  us  his  blessing, 
and  ten  doubloons  a  piece,  and  left  us.  We 
immediately,  upon  our  release,  set  out  on  our  re- 
tom  to  Britain,  and  had  an  agreeable  and  quick 
passage,  in  which  nothing  particular  occurred. 


It  was  on  the  25th  December  1807,  after  an 
absence  of  seventeen  months  from  Britain,  that  I 
landed  at  the  Cove  of  Cork  m  Ireland.  A  thril) 
of  joy  ran  through  my  whole  body,  and  prompted 
a  fervid  inward  ejaculation  to  God,  who  had  sus- 
tained me  through  so  many  dangers,  and  brought 
me  to  a  place  where  I  might  hear  if  my  parents 
had  pardoned  me,  or  if  my  miscmiduct  had  short- 
ened the  period  of  their  lives.  The  uncertainty 
of  this  embittered  all  my  thoughts,  and  gave  addi- 
tional weight  to  all  my  fatigues.  How  differently 
did  the  joy  of  our  return  act  upon  my  fellow-sol- 
diers !-— to  them  it  was  a  night  of  riot  and  dissipa- 
tion. Immediately  on  our  arrival,  our  regiment 
was  marched  to  Middleton  Barracks,  where  we 
remained  one  month  ;  during  which  time  I  wrote 
to  my  father,  and  sent  him  the  amount  of  the  ten 
doubloons  I  had  received  from  the  good  priest. 
In  the  course  of  post  I  received  the  following 
letter,  inclosed  in  one  from  my  brother.  It  had 
been  returned  to  them  by  the  post-office  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 
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"  Edinburgh,  5th  August,  1806. 

**  DEAR  THOMAS, 

''  We  received  your  letter  from  Uie  Isle  of 
Wight,  wfaidi  gave  us  much  pleasure.  I  do  not 
meaa  to  add  to  your  sorrows  by  any  reflection 
upon  what  is  past,  as  you  are  now  sensible  of  your 
former  faults,  •  and  tli^  cruelty  of  your  desertion. 
Let  it  be  a  lesson  to  you  in  future.  It  had  nearly 
been  our  deaUis.  Your  mother,  brothers,  and  my- 
self, searched  in  every  quarter  that  night  you  left 
us ;  but  it  pleased  Grod  we  should  not  find  yon. 
Had  we  only  known  you  were  alive,  we  would 
have  been  happy%  We  praise  God  you  are  safe, 
and  send  you  our  forgiveness  and  blessings.  The 
money  you  have  sent,  we  mean  to  assist  to  pur« 
diase  your  discharge,  if  you  will  leave  the  army 
and  come  to  us  again.  You  say  you  have  made 
a  vow  to  remain  seven  years. — It  was  rash  to 
do  so,  if  you  have  vowed  solemnly.  Write  us 
on  receipt  of  this,  that  I  may  know  what  course 
to  pursue. 

**  Your  Loving  Parent. 


»» 


Edinburgh^  5th  January  1808. 

"  DEAR  BROTHER, 

"  We  received  your  letter  with  joy.  It  has 
relieved  our  minds  from  much  uneasiness ;  but, 
alas  !  he  who  would  have  rejoiced  most  is  no  more. 
My  heart  bleeds  for  you,  on  receipt  of  this  ;  but, 
on  no  account,  I  beseech  you,  think  your  gov;\^ 
away  caused  Aw  death.  You  know  he  liad  b^ti 
]ongb9dJy,  he&HreyouMt  us;  and  itp\eafie»d  O^ 
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to  take  him  to  his  reward,  shortly  after  your 
departure.  He  received  your  letter  two  days 
before  his  death.  He  was,  at  the  time,  prop^ 
ped  up  in  bed.  It  was  a  beautiful  forenoon. 
William  and  myself  were  at  his  bedside;  Jean 
and  our  dear  mother. each  held  a  hand.  Our 
fiither  said  in  his  usual  manner,  "  My  dear  chil- 
dren, I  feel  the  time  at  hand,  in  which  1  am  to 
bid  adieu  to  this  scene  of  troubles.  I  would  go 
to  my  final  abode  content  and  happy,  would  it 
please  God  to  let  me  hear  of  Thomas ;  if  dead, 
that  our  ashes  might  mingle  together ;  if  alive,  to 
convey  to  him  my  pardon  and  blessings  ;  for  ere- 
now, I  feel  conscious,  he  mourns  for  his  faults* " 
As  he  spoke,  your  letter  arrived.  He  opened  it 
bimtelf ;  and,  as  he  read,  his  face  beamed  witb 
joy,  and  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks :  "  GaW 
lant,  unfortunate  boy,  may  God  bless  and  forgive 
you  as  I  do. ''  He  gave  me  the  letter  to  read  to 
my  mother,  aloud.  While  I  read  it,  he  seemed 
to  pray  fervently.  He  then  desired  me  to  write 
to  you,  as  he  would  dictate*  This  letter  was  re- 
turned to  us  again.  I  now  send  it  ypu,  under 
cover  of  this.  Your  mother  is  well,  and  sends 
you  her  blessings ;  but  wishes  you  to  leave  the 
army,  and  come  home.  The  money  you  sent  just 
now,  and  the  five  pounds  before,  will  purchase^ 
your  discharge.  Send  us  the  happy  intelligence 
you  will  do  so.     I  remain, 

"  Your  Loving  Brother.  **    t 

On  receipt  of  this  letter,  I  became  unfit  to  do 

or  think  on  any  thing  but  the  fatal  effects  of  my 

Afl/y,    I  feU  into  a  lowness  of  8||[irits,  that  coBtU 

Jni0d  mtb  fne  until  my  airini  in  ^faux\  mVunk 
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the  fatigue  and  hardship  I  was  forced  to  undergo^ 
roused  me  from  my  le^argy. 

I  was  now  more  determined  to  remain  with  the 
army,  to  punish  myself,  than  ever.  This  I  wro^ 
to  my  brother,  and  desired  him  to  make  my  mO^ 
ther  as  comfortable  as  possible  with  the  money  I 
had  sent. 


We  remained  only  one  month  in  Middleton 
barracks,  when  we  were  again  marched  to  Cork 
barracks,  where  I  remained  until  the  27th  June 
1808,  when  I  was  embarked  with  the  troops  on 
an  expedition  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  con- 
sisting of  nine  regiments  of  infantry.  We  remain- 
ed at  anchor  until  the  12th  July,  when  we  set  sail 
for  the  coast  of  Portugal,  where  we  arrived  on  the 
29th  July,  at  Mondego  Bay. 

We  began  to  disembark  on  the  1st  of  August. 
The  weather  was  so  rough  and  stormy,  that  we 
were  not  all  landed  until  the  5th.  On  our  leaving 
the  ships,  each  man  got  four  pound  of  biscuit,  and 
four  pound  of  salt  beef  cooked  on  board.  We 
marched^  for  twelve  miles,  up  to  the  knees  in 
sand,  which  caused  us  to  suffer  much  from  thirst ; 
for  the  marching  made  it  rise  and  cover  us.  We 
lost  four  men  of  our  regiment,  who  died  of  thirst. 
We  buried  them  where  they  fell.  At  night  we 
came  to  our  camp  ground,  in  a  wood,  where  we 
found  plenty  of  water,  to  us  more  acceptable  than 
any  thing  besides  on  earth.  We  here  built  large 
huts,  and  remained  four  days.  We  a^a^m  coxa* 
menced  our  march  alongat  the  coast,  lovrttc&^lA^- 
Aaa.    la  mur  advance,  we  found  all  tW  V^\»ft» 

D  2 
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deserted,  except  by  the  dd  and  destitute,  who 
«ared  not  what  became  of  them. 

On  the  13th,  there  was  a  small  skirmisli  be- 
tween the  French  and  our  cavalry,  after  which  the 
French  retired.  On  the  14th,  we  reached  a  vil- 
IsLge  called  Alcobaco,  which  the  French  had  left 
the  night  before.  Here  were  a  great  many  wine 
stores,  that  had  been  broken  open  by  the  French. 
In  a  large  wine  cask,  we  found  a  French  soldier, 
drowned,  with  all  his  accoutrements. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  we  were  under 
arms  an  hour  before  day.  Half  an  hour  after 
sunrise,  we  obseryed  the  enemy  in  a  wood.  We 
received  orders  to  retreat.  Having  fallen  back 
about  two  miles,  we  struck  to  the  right,  in  order 
to  come  upon  th^ir  flank,  whilst  the  9th,  29th, 
and  5th  battalion  of  the  60th,  attacked  them  in 
front.  They  had  a  veiy  strong  position  on  a  hill. 
The  29th  advanced  up  the  hill,  not  perceiving  an 
ambush  of  the  enemy,  which  they  had  placed  on  . 
each  side  of  the  road.  As  soon  as  the  29th  was 
right  between  them,  they  gave  a  volley,  which 
killed,  or  wounded,  every  man  in  the  grenadier 
company,  except  seven.  Unmindful  of  their  loss, 
they  drove  on,  and  carried  the  entrenchments. 
The  engagement  lasted  until  about  four  o'clock, 
when  the  enemy  gave  way.  We  continued  the 
pursuit,  till  dai'kness  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  7 1st 
had  only  one  man  killed  and  one  wounded.  We 
were  manoeuvring  all  day,  to  turn  their  flank ;  so 
that  our  fatigue  was  excessive,  though  our  loss 
was  but  small.  This  was  the  battle  of  Roleia,  a 
small  town  at  the  entrance  of  a  hilly  part  of  the 

We  marched  the  whole  of  tlie  IBdi  unA  \^Odi> 
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wiAont  meeting  any  resistance.  On  the  19tli,  we 
encamped  at  the  yillage  of  Vimeira,  and  took  i^ 
a  position  alongst  a  range  of  monntains. 

On  the  20th,  we  marched  out  of  our  position 
to  cover  the  disembarkation  of  four  regiments,  on* 
der  Greneral  Anstnither.  We  saw  a  few  French 
cavalry,  who  kept  mancenvring,  bat  did  not  offer 
to  attack  ns. 

On  the  21st,  we  were  all  under  arms  an  hour 
before  day-break.  After  remaining  some  time  we 
were  dismissed,  with  orders  to  parade  again  at  10 
o'clock,  to  attend  divine  service ;  for  this  was  a 
Sabbath  morning.  How  unlike  the  Sabbaths  I 
was  wont  to  enjoy  I  Had  it  not  been  for  the  situ- 
ation in  which  I  had  placed  myself,  I  could  have 
enjoyed  it  much.     . 

Vimeira  is  situated  in  a  lovely  valley,  through 
which  the  small  river  Maceira  winds,  adding  beau- 
ty to  one  of  the  sweetest  scenes,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  mountains  and  the  sea,  from  which 
the  village  is  distant  about  three  miles.  There  is 
a  deep  ravine  that  parts  the  heights,  over  which 
the  Lourinha  road  passes.  We  were  posted  on 
these  mountains,  and  had  a  complete  view  of  the 
valley  below.  I  here,  for  a  time,  indulged  in  one 
of  llie  most  pleasing  reveries  1  had  enjoyed  since 
I  left  home.  1  was  seated  upon  the  side  of  a 
motmtain,  admiring  the  beauties  beneath.  I 
bought  of  home :  Arthur's  Seat,  and  the .  level 
between  it  and  the  sea,  all  stole  over  my  imagina- 
tion. I  became  lost  in  contemplation,  and  was 
happy  for  a  time. 

Soon  my  dsy-dream  broke,  and  vanisl^d  fvom 
joyajght.     The  hustle  around  was  great.     T\\cre 
wMfjio  tnce  of  a  day  o£  rest.     Many  wetQ  NTOftV 
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:"  ing  their  linen  in  the  river,  others  deaoing  tl 

pi  firelocks ;  every  man  was  engaged  in  some  i 

ploy  men  t.  In  the  midst  of  our  preparation 
divine  service,  the  French  columns  began  to  m 
their  appearance  on  the  opposite  hills.  '<  To  ar 
to  arms !  "  was  beat,  at  half-past  eight  o'dc 
Every  thing  was  packed  up  as  soon  as  possi 
•  i  j{  and  left  on  the  camp  ground. 

We  marched  out  two  miles,  to  meet  the  enei 
formed  line,  and  lay  under  cover  of  a  hill, 
about  an  hour,  until  they  came  to  us.  We  g 
them  one  volley,  and  three  cheers — ^three  disti 
cheers.  Then  all  was  still  as  death.  They  ci 
upon  us,  crying  and  shouting,  to  the  very  poini 
"■  -^  •  our  bayonets.     Our  awful  silence  and  determu 

advance  they  could  not  stand.  They  put  abc 
and  fled  without  much  resistance.  At  this  cha 
we  took  thirteen  guns,  and  one  General. 

We  advanced  into  a  hollow,  and  formed  aga 
then  returned  in  file,  from  the  right  in  compan 
to  the  rear.  The  French  came  down  upon 
again.  We  gave  them  another  specimen  ol 
charge,  as  effectual  as  our  first,  and  pursued  th 
three  miles. 

In  our  first  chaise,  I  felt  my  mind  waver 

breathless  sensation  came  over  me.     The  silei 

was  appalling.     I  looked  alongst  the  line :  It  i 

enough  to  assure  me.     The  steady  determii 

scowl  of  my  companions  assured  my  heart,  t 

gave  me  determination.     How  imlike  the  no 

I  '^  \  advance  of  the  French  !    It  was  in  this  seco 

A  \  charge,  our  piper,  George  Clark,  was  wounded 

> ;.  the  groin.     We  remained  at  our  advance,  m 

y  sunset;  then  retired  to  our  camp  ^owxvd.     1 

ground  was  so  unequal;  that  \  saw  ^Vii^  <A  ' 
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J^atUoy  which  forced  the  French  to  evacaate  Por- 
tugal* 

On  037  return  from  the  pursuit  at  Monte  Video, 
the  hirds  of  prey  were  devouring  the  slain.  Here 
I  beheld  a  sigh^  for  the  first  time,  even  more  hor- 
rible ;  the  peasantry  prowling  alM)ut,  more  %roci- 
0U8  than  the  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  finishing  the 
work  of  death,  and  carrying  away  whatever  they 
thought  worthy  of  their  grasp.  Avarice  and  re- 
venge were  the  causes  of  these  horrors.  No  fallen 
Frenchman,  that  showed  the' least  signs  of  life, 
was  spared.  They  even  seemed  pleased  with 
mangling  the  bodies.  When  light  failed  them, 
tiiey  kindled  a  great  fire,  and  remained  around  it 
all  night,  shouting  like  as  many  savages.  My 
sickened  fancy  felt  the  same  as  if  it  were  witness* 
log  a  feast  of  cannibals. 

Next  morning  we  perceived  a  column  of  the 
enemy  upon  the  sand  hills.  We  were  all  in  arms 
to  receive  them,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  flag  of 
truce.  We  returned  to  our  old  camp  ground, 
where  we  remained  three  days,  during  the  time 
the  terms  of  a  capitulation  were  arranging.  We 
then  got  orders  to  march  to  Lisbon.  On  our  ar- 
rival there,  the  French  flag  was  flying  on  all  the 
batteries  and  forts.  We  were  encamped  outside 
of  the  town ;  and  marched  in  our  guards,  next 
day,  to  take  possession,  and  relieve  all  the  French 
guards.  At  the  .same  time  the  French  flag  was 
hauled  down,  and  we  hoisted,  in  its  stead,  the 
Portuguese  standard. 

We  remained  in  camp  until  the  day  the  French 
were  to  embark.  We  were  then  marched  in,  to 
protect  them  from  the  inhabitants :  but^  notwil\\- 
standing  fiXL  we  could  do,  it  waa  not  la  our  powec 
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to  hinder  some  of  their  Bick  from  being  mnrderecU 
The  Portuguese  were  so  much  enraged  at  our  in- 
terference in  behalf  of  the  French,  that  it  was  im- 
safe  for  two  or  three  soldiers  to  be^  seen  alone* 
The  French  had  given  the  Portiagnese  much  came 
to  hate  them  ;  and  the  latter  are  not  a  people  who 
can  quickly  forgive  an  injury,  or  let  slip  any  means 
of  revenge,  however  base. 

.  On  the  27th  October  we  quitted  Lisbon,  and 
marched  to  Abrantes,  where  we  remained  four* 
teen  days.  Then  we  marched  to  Camponia,  and 
remained  there  for  an  order  to  enter  Spain. 

The  first  place  we  arrived  at  in  Spain  was  Ba* 
dajos,  where  we  w^e  very  kindly  treated  by  the 
inhabitants  and  Spanish  soldiers.  We  remained 
there  about  a  fortnight,  when  the  division  com- 
manded by  General  Sir  John  Hope,  to  which  I 
belonged^  received  orders  to  march  towards  Ma- 
drid. We  halted  at  Escurial,  about  seven  leagues 
from  Madrid,  and  remuhed  there  five  days ;  but 
were  at  length  forced  to  retreat  to  Salamanca. 

Two  days  before  om*  arrival  at  Salamanca,  we 
were  forced  to  form  ourselves  into  a  square,  to  re* 
pel  the  attacks  of  the  enemy ;  and  in  that  position 
we  remained  all  night.  It  was  one  of  the  severest 
nights  of  cold  I  ever  endured  in  my  life.  At  that 
time  we  wore  long  hair,  formed  into  a  club  at  the 
back  of  our  heads.  Mine  was  frozen  to  the  ground 
in  the  moraing ;  and,  when  I  attempted  to  rise, 
my  limbs  refused  to  support  me  for  some  time.  I 
felt  the  most  excruciating  pains  over  all  my  body, 
before  the  blood  began  to  circulate. 

We  marched  forty- seven  miles  this  day,  before 

eacamping,  and  about  nine  miles  to  a  toivn  next 

tnomiag,  where  the  inhabitants  weie  yet^  >sh3i^  v^ 
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«■.  They  linraght  oat,  into  the  market-plaee, 
large  tubfols  of  accadent,  (a  liquor  much  used  in 
Spain),  that  we  might  take  our  pleasure  of  it ;  and 
•very  thing  thejr  had  that  we  stood  in  need  of. 
This  day  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  burying 
aiz  g^ons,  on  account  of  the  horses  ^ing,  being 
qnite  worn  down  by  fintigue.  The  head-quarten 
of  the  army  were  at  Salamanca.  Our  division 
was  quartered  three  leagues  from  it,  at  Alra  de 
Tormes. 

On  the  1 4th  of  December  we  advanced  to  » 
place  called  Torro.  The  roads  were  bad;  the 
weather  very  severe ;  all  around  was  covered  with 
snow.  Our  fatigue  was  dreadful,  and  our  suffer- 
inga  almost  more  than  we  could  endure. 

On  the  24th  of  December  our  head-quarten 
were  at  Sahagun.  Every  heart  beat  with  joy. 
We  were  all  nnder  arms,  and  formed  to  attack  the 
enemy.  £very  mouth  breathed  hope  :  "  We  will 
beat  them  to  pieces,  and  have  our  ease,  and  enjoy 
ourselves, "  said  my  comrades.  I  even  preferred 
any  short  struggle,  however  severe,  to  the  dread<« 
fal  way  of  life  we  were,  at  this  time,  pursuing. 
With  heavy  hearts  we  received  orders  to  retire 
to  our  quaiters :  ''  And  won't  we  be  allowed  to 
fight  ?  sure  we'd  beat  them,"  said  an  Irish  lad  near 
me ;  ^  by  Saint  Patrick,  we  beat  them  so  easy^ 
the  General  means  to  march  us  to  death  and  fight 
them  after ! " 

Next  morning  we  fell  back  upon  Majoi^  oa 
the  road  to  Benevente. 

On  the  25th,  Christmas  day,  we  commenced 
esr  route  for  the  sea-coast,  melancholy  and  deject* 
ed;  sinking  under  extreme  cold  and  iaiigae>  «a  \£ 
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the  very  elements  had  conspired  against  us :  that 
commenced  the  first  day  of  our  retreat. 
.  On  the  26th,  it  rained  the  whole  day ,  witfaont 
intermission.  The  soil  here  is  of  a  deep  ridi 
loam,  and  the  roads  were  knee-deep  with  day. 
To  form  a  regular  march  was  impossible,  yet  we 
kept  in  regiments ;  but  our  sufferings  were  so 
great,  that  many  of  our  troops  lost  all  their  natu- 
ral activity  and  spirits,  and  became  savage  in  their 
dispositions.  The  idea  of  running  away  from  an 
enemy  we  had  beat  with  so  much  ease  at  Vimeiniy 
without  even  firing  a  shot,  was  too  galling  to~  their 
feelings.  Each  spoke  to  his  fellow,  even  in  com- 
mon conversation,  with  bitterness;  rage  flashing 
from  their  eyes,  on  the  most  trifling  occmona 
of  disagreement. 

.  The  poor  Spaniards  had  little  to  expect  horn 
such  men  as  these,  who  blamed  them  for  their  in- 
activity. Every  one  found  at  home  was  looked 
upon  as  a  traitor  to  his  country.  "  The  British 
are  here  to  fight  for  the  liberty  of  Spain,  and  why 
is  not  every  Spaniard  under  arms  and  fighting? 
The  ca*use  is  not  ours  ;  and  are  we  to  he  the  oo^y 
sufferers  ?  "  Such  was  the  common  language  of 
the  soldiers ;  and  from  these  feelings  pillage  and 
outrage  naturally  arose.  The  conduct  of  the  men, 
in  this  respect,  called  forth,  on  the  27th,  a  severe 
•reprimand  .from  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

We  halted  at  Benevente  for  one  night.  Just 
as  the  last  division  of  our  army  entered  into  the 
town,  the  drums  beat  to  arms.  Every  man  was 
on  the  alert,  and  at  his  post,  in  an  instant.  The 
eavalry  poured  out  at  the  gates  to  meet  the  ene- 
JDf ;  but  the  French  did  not  like  the  manner  and 
spint  that  appeared  amongat  u.^*    T\i«^  tetiied 
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from  Uio  heights^  and  we  endeayoared  to  peas  the 
night  in  the  best  manner  in  our  power. 

28th,  the  Spaniards  now  gave  us  no  assistance, 
saye  what  was  enforced.  The  Duke  of  Ossuna 
has  here  a  castle  surpassing  any  thing  I  had  ever 
seen.  It  was  such,  on  our  arrival,  as  I  have  read 
the  description  of  in  books  of  fairy  tales.  I  blush 
for  our  men  ;  I  would  blame  them  too ;  alas !  bow 
can  ly  when  I  think  upon  their  dreadful  situation, 
&tigned  and  wet,  shivering,  perishing  with  cold  ? 
•— no  fuel  to  be  got,  not  even  straw  to  lie  upon. 
Can  men  in.  such  a  situation  admire  the  beauties 
of  art  ?  Alas  I  only  so  far  as  they  relieve  his  cruel 
and  destroying  wants«  Every  thing  that  would 
bum  was  converted  into  fuel,  and  even  the  firep 
were  placed  against  the  walls,  that  they  might  lail 
longer  and  bum  better.  Many  of  our  men  slept 
all  night  wrapt  in  rich  tapestry,  which  had  been 
torn  down  to  make  bed-clothes. 

Scarce  was  our  rear-guard  within  the  town,  ere 
the  alarm  was  sounded.  We  rushed  to  our  posts, 
pushing  the  inhabitants  out  of  our  way.  Women 
and  children  crowded  the  streets,  wringing  their 
hands,  and  calling  upon  their  saints  for  protection* 
The  opposite  plain  was  covered  with  fugitives* 
The  French,  as  usual,  liked  not  the  spirit  with 
which  we  formed,  and  the  ardour  with  which  our 
cavalry  issued  from  the  gates.  They  were  content 
to  look  upon  us  from  the  neighbouring  heights. 
The  bridges  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  which 
was  done  before  day.  That  over  the  E^la  had 
been  destroyed  to  little  purpose,  as  a  ford  was 
found  only  300  yards  farther  down  the  met* 
The  picquets  hasteaed  diitber,  and  were  skitmVflibr 
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ing  with  four  squadrons  of  the  Imperial  Gnaithi^ 
who  had  already  formed  on  the  bank.  The  lOtii 
Hnsears  were  sent  for.  On  their  arrival^  General 
Stewart,  with  them  and  the  picquets,  charged 
and  drove  the  Imperial  Guard  into  the  mer* 
They  crossed  in  the  utmost  confusion,  but  fonnc«l 
on  the  opposite  bank.  Some  pieces  of  vrtillerf 
that  had  been  placed  at  the  bridge  soon  dispersed 
them.  Genersd  Lefebvre,  commander  of  tlie  Im- 
perial Guards,  and  seventy  prisoners,  were  the  frmits 
of  this  action.  We  were  told  by  the  Spaniarde, 
that  Buonaparte  saw  this  aiiak  from  the  heightsw 

On  the  30th,  we  reached  Astoi^  which  we 
were  led  to  believe  was  to  be  our  resting-place^ 
and  th^  end  of  our  fatigues.  Here  we  found  t^ 
army  of  General  Romana.  I  can  convey  no  de- 
scription of  it  in  words.  It  had  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  body  of  peasants,  driven  from  their 
homes,  famished,  and  in  want  of  every  thing,  than 
a  regular  army.  Sickness  was  making  dreadful 
havoc  amongst  them.  It  was  whispered  we  were 
to  make  a  stand  here.  This  was  what  we  ill 
wished,  though  none  believed.  We  had  been  tM 
so  at  Benevente  ;  but  our  movements  had  not  tiw 
smallest  appearance  of  a  retreat,  in  which  we  were 
to  face  about  and  make  a  stand  ;  they  were  more 
like  a  shameful  flight* 

From  Astorga  to  Villa  Franca  de  Bierzo,  is  »• 
bout  sixty  miles.  From  Salamanca  to  Astorga 
may  be  called  the  first  and  easiest  part  of  this  tra« 
gedy,  in  which  we  endured  many  privations  and 
much  fatigue ;  from  Astorga  to  Villa  Franca,  the 
second,  and  by  far  the  more  severe  part.  Here 
we  euffereii  misery  without  a  glimpse  of  com- 
fort.    At  Astorga  there  were  a  ^i^ux  to»»^  i^^ 
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oi  shoes  destroyed.  Though  a  fomtil  -  of  tlM  jMiiy 
were  in  want  of  them,  and  I  amongst  ^b»-inmy  yet 
they  were  consumed  alongst  with  the  other  stores 
in  the  magazines. 

The  first  sixteen  miles  the  road  lay  wholly  up 
the  mountain,  to  the  summit  of  Foncebadon  ;  and 
the  country  was  open.  At  this  time  it  was  a  bar* 
jen  waste  of  snow.  At  the  top  of  the  mountain 
is  a  pass,  which  is  ox\&  of  the  strongest,  they  say» 
in  Europe.  It  is  about  dght  or  nine  miles  long. 
All  the  way  through  this  pa^s  the  silence  was  only 
interrupted  by  the  groans  of  the  men,  who,  unable 
to  proceed  farther,  laid  themselves  down  in  despair 
%o  perish  in  the  snow ;  or  where  the  report  of  a 
pistol  told  the  death  of  a  horsey  which  had  fallen 
down»  unable  to  proceed.  I  felt  an  unusual  list- 
lessness  steal  over  me.  Many  times  have  I  said, 
^  These  men  who  have  resigned  themselves  to 
their  fate,  are  happier  than  L  What  have  I  to 
•tmggle  for?  Welcome  death  !  happy  deliverer T' 
These  thoughts  passed  in  my  mind  involuntarily. 
Ohea  have  I  been  awakened  out  of  this  state  of 
torpor  by  my  constant  friend^  Donald,  when  falling 
oat  of  the  line  of  march  to  lie  down  in  despiur. 
The  rain  poured  in  torrents ;  the  melted  snow  was 
half  knee-deep  in  many  places,  and  stained  by  the 
blood  that  flowed  from  our  wounded  and  bruised 
feet.  To  add  to  our  misery,  we  were  forced,  by 
turns,  to  drag  the  baggage.  This  was  more  than 
human  nature  could  sustain.  Many  waggons  were 
abandoned,  and  much  ammunition  destroyed. 
pur  arrival  at  Villa  Franca  closed  the  second  act 
of  our  tragedy. 
.    From  ViUtf  Fraac^  we  aet  out  on  the  2d  JoiHU* 
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aiy  1809*  What  a  New-year's  day  had  we  pass- 
ed I  Drenched  with  rain,  famished  with  cold  and 
hunger,  ignorant  when  our  misery  was  to  cease. 
This  was  the  most  dreadful  period  of  my  life. 
How  differently  did  we  pass  our  Jiogmonay^  *  from 
the  manner  our  friends  were  passing  theirs,  at 
home  ?  Not  a  voice  said,  **  I  wish  you  a  happy 
new  3rear ; "  each  seemed  to  look  upon  his  neigh^ 
hour  as  an  abridgment  to  his  own  comforts.  His 
looks  seemed  to  say,  *'  One  or  other  of  the  articles 
you  wear  would  be  of  great  use  to  me ;  your 
shoes  are  better  than  those  I  possess :  if  you  were 
dead,  they  would  be  mine  !  ** 

Before  we  set  out  there  were  more  magazine 
destroyed.  Great  numbers  would  not  leave  the 
town,  but  concealed  themselves  in  the  wine  cellars, 
which  they  had  broken  open,  and  were  left  there ; 
others,  after  we  were  gone,  followed  us.  Many 
came  up  to  the  army  dreadfully  cut  and  wounded 
by  the  French  cavalry,  who  rode  through  the  lon^;^ 
lines  of  these  lame,  defenceless  wretches,  slashing 
among  them  as  a  school-boy  does  among  thistles. 
Some  of  them,  faint  and  bleeding,  were  forced  to 
pass  alongst  the  line  as  a  warning  to  others.  Cruel 
warning  I  Could  the  urgency  of  the  occasion  jus- 
tify it?  There  was  something  in  the  appearance  of 
these  poor  emaciated,  lacerated  wretches,  that 
sickened  me  to  look  upon.  Many  around  me 
said,  <<  Our  commanders  are  worse  than  the 
French  :  will  they  not  even  let  us  die  in  peace,  if 
they  cannot  help  us  T*  Surely  this  was  one  way 
to  brutalize  the  men,  and  render  them  familiar  to 
scenes  of  cruelty. 
^  Dreadfu)  aa  our  former  march  had  been,  it  was 

*  The  last  day  of  the  year  It  so  called  la  Ecox\»xtfi» 
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item  Villa  Franca  that  the  inarch  of  death  may  be 
find  to  have  begun.     On  the  day  after  we  left 
that  place,  we  w^re  attacked  by  the  French,  bat 
drore  them  beck,  and  renewed  our  forlorn  march. 
From  Villa  Franca  to  Castro,  is  one  continued 
toil  up  Monte  del  Cebiero.     It  was  one  of  the 
aweetest  scenes  I  ever  beheld,  could   our  eyes 
liaTe  enjoyed  any  thing  that  did  not  minister  to 
our  wants.     There  was  nothing  to  sustain  our  fa- 
mished bodies,  or  shelter  them  from  the  rain  or 
snow.     We  were  either  drenched  with  rain,  or 
crackling  with  ice.  Fuel  we  could  find  none.  The 
sick  and  wounded  that  we  had  been  still  enabled 
to  drag  with  us  in  the  waggons,  were  now  left  to 
perish  in  the  snow.     The  road  was  one  line  of 
bloody  foot-marks,  from  the  sore  feet  of  the  men ; 
and,  on  its  sides,  lay  the  dead  and  the  dying.  Hu* 
man  nature  could  do  no  more. — Donald  M'Do* 
nald,  the  hardy  Highlander,  began  to  fail.     He, 
as  well  as  myself,  had  long  been  barefooted  and 
lame ;  he  that  had  encouraged  me  to  proceed,  now 
himself  lay  down  to  die.     For  two  days  he  had 
been  almost  blind,  and  unable,  from  a  severe  cold, 
to  hold  up  his  head.     We  sat  down  together ;  not 
a  word  escaped  our  lips.     We  looked  around-^- 
th^n  at  each  other,  and  closed  our  eyes.     We  felt 
there  was  no  hope. — We  would  have  given  in 
charge  a  farewell  to  our  friends ;  but  who  was  to 
earry  it  ?    There  were,  not  far  from  us,  here  and 
there,  above  thirty  in  the  same  situation  with  our- 
•elves.     There  was  nothing  but  groans,  mingled 
with  execrations,  to  be  heard,  between  the  pauses 
of  the  wind. — I  tLttempted  to  pray,  and  recom- 
jnend  myself  to  God;  but  my  mind  Was  BO  COTi- 
yiw»/  /  eoa/d  not  arraage  my  ideas,     1  ciVmwl 
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heart  was  so  fall.  At  length  one  of  Genend 
Moore's  staff-officers  came  up,  and  desired  the  in* 
fant  to  be  given  to  him.  He  rolled  it  in  his  cloak^ 
amidst  the  blessings  of  every  spectator.  Never 
shall  I  efface  the  benevolence  of  his  look  from  my 
heart,  when  he  said,  "  Unfortmiate  infant,  yoa 
will  be  my  future  care.  ^ 

From  the  few  remaining  waggons  we  had  been 
able  to  bring  with  us,  women  and  children,  who 
had  hitherto  sustained,  without  perishing,  all  our 
aggravated  sufferings,  were,  every  now  and  then, 
laid  out  upon  the  snow,  frozen  to  death.  An  old 
tattered  blanket,  or  some  other  piece  of  garment, 
was  all  the  burial  that  was  given  them.  The  sol- 
diers who  perished  lay  uncovered,  until  the  next 
fall  of  snow,  or  heavy  drift,  concealed  their  bo* 
dies. 

Amidst  scenes  like  these,  we  arrived  at  Lugo* 
Here  we  were  to  have  obtained  two  days'  rest  $ 
but  fate  was  not  yet  weary  of  enjoying  our  mise- 
ries. On  our  arrival,  I  tried  all  in  my  power  to 
find  a  place  for  Donald.  Tlie  best  I  could  find 
was  a  bake-house.  He  lay  down  in  one  of  the 
baking  troughs  ;  I  put  a  sack  over  him.  In  two 
minutes  the  steam  began  to  rise  out  of  the  trough 
in  a  continued  cloud  ;  he  fell  asleep,  and  I  went 
in  search  of  some  refreshment.  I  was  not  half  aa 
hour  away,  when  I  returned  with  a  little  bread  ; 
he  was  still  asleep,  and  as  dry  as  a  bone :  I  was 
wet  as  mire.  I  felt  inclined  more  than  once  to 
wake  him ;  I  did  not,  but  lay  down  on  a  sack,  and 
fell  asleep.  I  awoke  before  him,  quite  diy.  There 
were  three  or  four  more,  lying  down  on  the  floor 
beside  me,  asleep.  My  haversack  had  been  rifled 
wAiife  /  slept,  and  ray  little  store  ol  Vwe«A'w%» 
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]gono.  It  was  rain  to  compldn;  I  bad  no  re- 
source. Cautiously,  I  examined  those  around  mo 
asleep,  but  found  nothing.  Again  I  salUed  forth ; 
and,  to  my  great  joy,  I  saw  a  soldier  lying  unable 
to  rise,  he  was  so  drunk.  His  harersack  seemed 
protty  full :  I  went  to  him,  and  found  in  it  a  large 
pi6ce  of  beef,  and  some  bread.  I  scrupled  not  to 
appropriate  them  to  myself.  I  hastened  back  to 
Donald,  and  we  had  a  good  meal  together.  I  felt 
'stronger,  and  Donald  was  in  better  spirits. 

The  bridges  between  Villa  Franca  and  Lugo 
bad  been  imperfectly  destroyed.  The  French  made 
their  appearance  on  the  5th  of  January,  and  took 
up  a  position  opposite  to  our  rear  guard ;  a  small 
ralley  only  diyiding  them  from  it.  This  night  we 
remained  standing  in  the  fields  until  day  broke  ;  our 
arms  piled.  The  sky  was  one  continued  expanse 
of  stars  ;  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen,  and  the  frost  was 
most  intense.  Words  fsdl  me  to  express  what  we 
suffered  from  the  most  dreadful  cold.  We  alter- 
nately went  to  the  calm  side  of  each  other,  to  be 
sheltered  from  the  wind.  In  this  manner,  when 
day  at  length  broke  upon  us,  we  had  retrograded 
orer  two  fields,  from  the  spot  where  we  had  piled 
our  arms.  Many  had  lain  down,  through  the 
night,  overcome  by  sleep,  from  which  the  last 
trumpet  only  will  awaken  them. 

On  the  6th,  the  enemy  attacked  our  out-posts: 
but  were  received  by  our  fatigued  and  famished 
soldiers  with  as  much  bravery  as  if  they  had  passed 
the  night  in  comfortable  baiTacks.  They  repulsed 
the  French  in  every  assault.  The  sound  of  t\\e 
battle  roused  our  drooping  hearts — **  Revenge  ot 
death  J  "  said  m^  comrades,  a  earage  joy  gliBtenxaE 
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in  th«r  eyes.     Bot  the  dmy  dosed  withoat  any 
tack  futber  on  either  side. 

On  the  7th  they  came  upon  ns  again,  and  w 
mere  quickly  repulsed  than  on  the  day  hefc 
From  the  first  moment  of  the  attack,  and  as  k 
as  the  French  were  before  os,  discipline  was 
stored,  and  the  officen  were  as  ponctnally  obe; 
as  if  we  had  been  on  parade  at  home.     We 
not  onr  sofferings;  so  anxions  were  we  to  i 
them  bv  a  victorr,  which  we  were  oertiun  of 
taining.     But   Soalt  seemed  to  know  our  spi 
better  than  our  own  commanders ;  and,  after  th 
two  last  samples,  kept  a  respectful  distance.     ^ 
stood  to  onr  arms  until  the  evening,  the  enem^ 
front,  amidst  snow,  rain,  and  storms.     Fires  w 
then  lighted,  and  we  commenced  our  retreat  aj 
dark« 

Before  onr  reserve  left  Lugo,  general  «rd 
were  issued,  warning  and  exhorting  us  to  keep 
der,  and  to  march  together ;  but,  alas  !  how  oa 
men  observe  order  amidst  such  sufferings !  or  n 
whose  feet  were  naked  and  sore,  keep  up  u 
men  who,  being  more  fortunate,  liad  better  sfa 
and  stronger  constitutions  ?    The  oiiicerB,  in  nu 

■   f      f.''       points,  suffered  as  much  as  the  men.     I  have  a 
4)tiicerB  of  the  guards,  and  others,  worth  thousai 

, '  j  with  pieces  of  old  blankets  wrapt  round  their  1 

and  legs ;  the  men  pointing  at  them,  with  a  n 
cious  satisfaction,  saying,  **  There  goes  three  th 
sand  a-year ;  ^  or,  '*  There  goes  the  prodigal  a 
on  his  return  to  his  father,  cured  of  his  wanderinj 
Even  in  the  midst  of  all  our  sorrows,  there  wi 
bitterness  of  spirit,  a  savageness  of  wit,  that  m 
a  jest  of  its  own  miseries. 

Tlie  great  fault  of  onr  soldiers,  at  this  time,  i 
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IB  mordimte  detire  for  spirits  of  any  kind.  They 
•acrificed  their  life  and  safety-  for  drink,  in  many 
ways ;  for  they  lay  down  intoxicated  upon  the 
BooWy  and  slept  the  steep  of  death  ;  or,  staggering 
Mmid,  were  overtaken  and  cut  down  by  the  mer- 
ciless French  soldiers :  the  *most  favourable  erent 
was  to  be  taken  prisoners.  So  great  was  their  pro- 
pensily  to  ckown  their  misery  in  liqnor,  that  we 
were  eften  exposed  to  cold  and  rain  for  a  whole 
nighty  in  order  that  we  might  be  kept  from  the 
wine  stores  of  a  neighbouring  town« 

Why  should  I  detain  the  reader  longer  on  owr 
march  ? — every  day  of  which  was  like  the  day  that 
was  past,  save  in  our  inability  to  contend  with  onr 
kardslups. 

We  arrived  at  Comnna  on  the  1 1th  January 
1809,  How  shall  I  describe  my  sensations  at  the 
first  sight  of  the  ocean  I  -1  felt  all  my  former  des- 
pondency drop  from  my  mind.  My  galled  feet 
frode  lighter  on  the  icy  road.  Every  face  near  me 
seemed  to  brighten  np.  Britain  and  the  Sea  are 
two  words  which  cannot  be  disunited.  The  sea 
and  home  appeared  one  and  the  same.  We  were 
not  east  down  at  there  being  no  transports  or  ships 
of  war  there.  They  had  been  ordered  to  Vigoy 
hmt  they  were  hourly  expected. 

On  the  i3th,  the  French  made  their  appearance 
en  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Mero.  They  took 
vp  a  position  near  a  village  called  Perillo,  on  the 
left  flank,  and  occupied  the  houses  along  the  river. 
We  could  perceive  their  numbers  homrly  increasing. 
On  the  14th,  they  commenced  a  cannonade  on 
ear  position ;  but  our  artillery  soon  fotted  xVi^^ 
to  withdraw  their  guns,  and  fall  back.    Oii  t\Ai& 
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dajr,  our  friends,  the  tarsy  made  their  appearttioe} 
and  all  was  bustle,  preparin^^  for  embarkati<m» 
The  whole  artillery  was  embarked,  save  seven  six- 
pounders  and  one  howitzer,  which  were  placed  in 
line,  and  four  Spanish  guns,  which  were  kept  as  a 
reserve.  Our  position  was  such,  that  we  could 
not  use  many  guns.  The  sick  and  dismounted 
cavalry  were  sent  on  board  with  all  expedition.  I 
supported  my  friend  Donald,  who  was  now  very 
weak,  and  almost  blind. 

On  my  return  to  the  camp,  I  witnessed  a  most 
moving  scene.  The  beach  was  covered  with  dead 
horses,  and  resounded  with  the  reports  of  the 
pistols  that  were  carrying  this  havoc  amongst  them« 
The  animals,  as  if  warned  by  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  fellows,  appeared  frantic,  neighed  and  screamed 
in  the  most  frightful  manner.  Many  broke  loose, 
and  galloped  alongst  the  beach,  with  their  manes 
erect,  and  their  mouths  wide  open. 

Our  preparations  continued  until  the  16th,  when 
every  thing  was  completed,  and  we  were  to  begin 
our  embarkation  at  four  o'clock.  About  mid-day 
we  were  all  under  arms,  when  intelligence  arrived 
that  the  French  were  advancing.  We  soon  per* 
ceived  them  pouring  down  upon  our  right  wing ; 
our  advanced  picquets  had  commenced  firing.  The 
right  had  a  bad  position ;  yet,  if  we  lost  it,  our 
ruin  was  inevitable.  Lord  William  Bentinck's 
brigade,  composed  of  the  4th,  42d,  and  50th,  had 
the  honour  of  sustaining  it,  against  every  e£fort  of 
the  French,  although  the  latter  had  every  advan- 
tage in  numbers  and  artillery.  They  commenced 
a  heavy  fire,  from  eleven  great  guns  placed  in  a 
most  favourable  manner  on  the  hill.  Two-  strong 
colnmna  advanced,  on  the  nght  'ww^;  thA  one 
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akmg  the  road,  the  other  skirting  its  edges  :  a  third 
advanced,  on  the  centre ;  a  fourth  approached  slow* 
ly,  on  the  left ;  while  a  fifth  remained  half  way 
down  the  hill,  in  the  same  direction,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  favourable  moment.  It  waa 
at  this  time  that  Sir  David  Baird  had  his  arm 
shattered.  The  space  between  the  two  lines  was 
much  intercepted  by  stone  walls  and  hedges.  It 
was  perceived  by  Sir  John  Moore,  as  the  two  lines 
closed,  that  the  French  extended  a  considerable 
way  beyond  the  right  fiank  of  the  British ;  and  a 
strong  body  of  them  were  seen  advancing  up  the 
valley,  to  turn  it.  One  half  of  the  fourth  was  or- 
dered to  fall  back,  and  form  an  obtuse  angle  with 
the  other  half.  This  was  done  as  correctly  aa 
could  be  wished,  and  a  severe  flanking  fire  com- 
menced upon  the  advancing  French.  The  50ibf 
after  climbing  over  an  enclosure,  got  right  in  front 
of  the  French,  charged,  and  drove  them  out  of 
the  village  Elvina.  In  this  charge  they  lost  Major 
Napier,  who  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner. 
Major  Stanhope  was  mortally  wounded.  Sir  John 
waa  at  the  head  of  every  charge.  Every  thing 
was  done  under  his  own  eye.  "  Remember  £• 
gypt !  "  said  he ;  and  the  42(1  drove  all  before 
them,  as  the  gallant  50th  had  done.  The  Guards 
were  ordered  to  their  support.  Their  ammunition 
being  all  spent,  through  some  mistake,  they  were 
falling  back  :  '^  Ammunition  is  coming,  you  have 
your  bayonets, "  said  Sir  John.  This  was  enough ; 
onwards  they  rushed,  overturning  every  thing. 
Hie  enemy  kept  up  their  hottest  fire  upon  the 
spot  where  they  were.  It  was  at  this  moment  Sur 
John  received  his  death-wound.     He  was  bom« 
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•■  tWraad  10 
to  Sre,  ■■der  cover  of  it.  till  Asiodscd  W  Liea- 
UMnt-€4ikNwl  NicfaoHi.  Sliertly  aftn-  liBi»  mgkl 
p«  a  pniod  to  the  battle  ef  Coivnm. 

At  tea  o'clock,  Gcnenl  Hope  oideied  the  amy 
to  bmHi  off  tke  field  bv  btigadea,  kaiiM|^  atrong 
picqneta  to  gaaid  the  eaBfanrkatioB.  1  ifwined 
in  the  fear-gvard,  coflNBancled  by  Major-Genaal 
Bereeford,  occupying  the  lines  in  front  oC  Connuvk 
We  had  made  great  fires,  and  a  few  of  the  freeheflC 
of  onr  men  were  left  to  keep  them  np,  and  nni 
roond  tbem,  to  deceive  the  enemy. 

At  <lawn  there  was  little  to  embark,  save  il» 
rear-gnard  and  the  reserve,  commanded  by  Migor^ 
Oeneral  Hill,  who  had  occupied  a  promontory  be- 
hind Comnna.  We  were  scarcely  arrived  on  the 
iK^achy  ere  the  French  began  to  fire  upon  the  trans* 
ports  in  tlie  harfoonr,  from  the  heists  of  St  Lu- 
cia. Then  all  became  a  scene  of  confusiMi.  Se- 
vi'ral  of  the  masters  of  the  transports  cut  dieif 
rMhlm,  Four  of  the  transports  ran  ashore.  Mol 
having  time  to  got  them-  off,  wo  vrtw  te«A.  xa- 
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bam  them.  The  ahips  of  war  soon  sileiioed  ths 
French  gum,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  them.  There 
was  no  regniarity  in  our  taking  the  boalt.  The 
transport  that  I  got  to,  had  part  of  seren  regimeete 
on  board. 

The  6paakarda  are  a  eoumgeoos  people:  the 
woflMn  wared  thdr  handkerchiefs  to  as  from  the 
reeks,  whilst  the  men  manned  the  batteries  •• 
gainst  the  French,  to  co?er  onr  embarkation.  Un* 
mindful  of  themselves,  they  braved  a  soperior 
enemy,  to  assist  a  friend  who  was  nnable  to  afford 
them  Anther  relief,  whom  they  had  no  prospect 
of  ever  seeing  again. 

8ecmre  within  the  wooden  walls,  bad  as  onr 
coadition  was,  I  felt  comparatively  happy  in  being 
so  Ibrtonate  as  to  be  on  board  the  same  Tassel  with 
Donald.  In  relieyiog  his  wuts,  I  felt  less  my 
own,  and  was  less  teued  by  the  wit  and  ribaldry 
of  my  fiellow-snfferers ;  who,  now  that  they  were 
regularly  served  with  provisions,  and  exempt  from 
the  fatigues  of  marchiag  and  the  miseries  of  cold, 
were  as  hi^py,  in  their  rags  and  fidl  bellies,  as 
any  men  in  England. 

For  two  days  after  we  came  on  board,  I  felt  the 
most  severe  pains  through  my  whole  body :  tlie 
change  was  so  great,  from  the  extreme  cold  of  the 
winter  nights,  which  we  had  passed  almost  with- 
out covering,  to  the  suffocating  heat  of  a  crowded 
transport.  This  was  not  the  most  disagreeable 
part :  vermin  began  to  abound.  We  had  not  been 
without  them  in  our  march :  but  now  we  had 
dossens  for  one  we  had  then.  In  vain  we  kiWinV 
them  ;  they  appeared  to  increase  from  the  ragged 
and  dirty  cJoiAes,  of  which  we  had  no  means  ol 
Ameiag^  amveires.     Camplaiot  was  vain,.     Many 
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were  wone  than  myself:  I  had  escaped  without 
a  wound ;  and,  thank  God !  though  I  had  not  a 
ahirt  npon  my  back,  I  had  my  health,  after  the 
two  firat  days,  as  well  as  ever  I  had  it. 

On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day  after  our  &a* 
harkation,  I  was  condoling  with  Donald,  who  was 
DOW  qmte  blind.  "  I  will  nerer  be  a  soldier  tr 
gain,  O  Thomas !  I  will  be  nothing  but  Donald 
the  blind  man.  Had  I  been  killed, — ^if  you  had 
left  me  to  die  in  Spain, — it  would  have  been  fo 
better  to  have  lain  still  in  a  wreath  of  snow,  than 
be,  all  my  life,  a  blind  beggar,  a  burden  on  my 
friends.  Oh  !  if  it  would  please  God  to  take  ray 
life  from  me !  " — **  Land  a- head !  Old  England 
once  again !  "  was  called  from  mouth  to  mouth* 
Donald  burst  into  tears :  *^  I  shall  never  see  Scot- 
land again  ;  it  is  me  that  is  the  poor  dark  man !  ^ 
A  hundred  ideas  rushed  upon  my  mind,  and  over* 
came  me.  Donald  clasped  me  to  his  breast ;— ^ 
our  tears  flowed  imintermpted. 

We  anchored  that  same  day  at  Fljrmouth,  but 
were  not  allowed  to  land :  Our  Colonel  kept  us 
on  board  until  we  got  new  clothing.  Upon  our 
landing,  the  people  came  round  us,  showing  all 
manner  of  kindness,  carrying  the  lame  and  leading 
the  blind.  We  were  received  into  every  house  as 
if  we  had  been  their  own  relations.  How  proud 
did  I  feel  to  belong  to  such  a  people. 

We  were  marched  to  Ajshfcmi  barracks,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  where  we  remained  from  the  month 
of  February,  1B09,  until  we  were  marched  to 
Gosport  camp,  where  the  army  was  forming  for  a 
secret  expedition.  During  the  five  weeks  we  lay 
In  camp,  Donald  joined  us  in  good  health  and 
spmts.    AJl  the  time  I  lay  at  Adii^yc^^  1\^^RA<* 
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ten  regularly  from  my  mother,  which  whiled  a- 
way  the  time* 


We  aailed  frooi  the  Downs  on  the  26th  of 
Jaly,  aod  reached  Fl^shmg  in  thirty  hours,  where 
we  landed  without  opposition.  Our  regiment  was 
the  first  that  disembarked.  We  were  brigailed, 
aloDgst  with  the  68th  and  85th  regiments,  urder 
the  command  of  Major-General  De  Rollenburgh« 
Uere,  again,  as  in  South  America,  I  was  forced 
to  woric  in  the  trenches,  in  forming  the  batteries 
against  Flushing. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  August,  the  French 
sallied  out  upon  our  works,  but  were  quickly 
forced  back,  with  great  loss.  They  were  so  drunk, 
many  of  them,  tlmt  they  could  not  defend  them- 
selves ;  neither  could  they  run  awray :  we,  in  fact, 
gave  up  the  pursuit ;  our  hearts  would  not  allow 
us  to  kill  such  helpless  wretches,  a  number  of 
whom  could  not  even  ask  for  mercy. 

On  the  evening  of  the  10th,  we  had  a  dreadful 
storm  of  thunder  and  rain.     At  the  same  time, 
the  French  Governor  opened  the  sluices,  and  broke 
down  the  sea-dikes,  when  the  water  poured  in 
upon  us,  and  we  were  forced  to  leave  the  trenches. 
However,   on  the  13th,  in  the  evening,  we  com- 
menced a  dreadful  fire  upon  the  towh,  from  the 
batteries,  and  vessels  in  the  harbour,  which  thi*ew 
bombs  and  rockets  on  one  side,  whilst  the  bat- 
teries plyed  them  with  round-shot  on  the  other. 
I  was  stunned  and  bewildered  by  the  noise  ;  tYiB 
bursting  of  bombs  and  falling  of  chimneys,  aW  ad^** 
ujg-  to  the  incessant  roar  oi  the  artillery.     T;\\o 
wie  of  the  bumiDg  haasea  and  guns,  f onaeA  «X- 
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logetber  a  scene  not  to  be  remembered  bm  with 
horror,  which  was  increased,  at  every  ceaaatioii 
from  firing  (which  was  very  short),  by  the  pierc- 
ing shrieks  of  the  inhabitants,  the  waitings  of  difr- 
tress,  and  howling  of  dogs.  The  impressioii  was 
such  as  can  never  be  efiaced.  After  night  feUt 
the  firing  ceased,  save  from  the  mortar  batteriea. 
The  noise  was  not  so  dreadful :  the  eye  was  now 
the  sense  that  conveyed  horror  to  the  mind.  The 
enemy  had  set  fire  to  Old  Flushing,  whilst  the 
New  Town  was  kept  burning  by  the  shells  and 
rockets.  The  dark  flare  of  the  burning,  the  re- 
flection on  the  water  and  sky,  made  all  the  spacoi 
as  fiar  as  the  eye  could  reach,  appear  an  abyss  of 
fire.  The  faint  tracts  of  the  bombs,  and  luminous 
train  of  the  rockets,  darting  towards,  and  falling 
into  the  flames,  conveyed  an  idea  to  my  mind  so 
appalling,  that  I  tume<l  away  and  shuddered. 

This  night,  our  regiment  was  advanced  a  good 
way  in  front,  upon  a  sea-dike,  through  which  the 
enemy  had  made  a  cut,  to  let  the  water  in  upon 
our  works.  Towards  midnight,  when  the  tide  was 
ebb,  Colonel  Pack  made  a  sally  into  one  of  the 
enemy's  batteries.  We  crossed  the  cut  in  silence ; 
Colonel  Pack  entered  first,  and  struck  off  the  seoi* 
tinel's  head  at  one  blow.  We  spiked  tlieir  guns^ 
after  a  severe  brush.  At  the  commencement,  as 
I  leaped  into  the  works,  an  ofiicer  seized  my  fire* 
lock  before  I  could  recover  my  balance,  and  was 
in  the  act  to  cut  me  down ;  the  sword  was  de- 
scending, when  the  push  of  a  bayonet  forced  him 
to  the  ground.  It  was  Donald,  who  fell  upon  us 
both.  I  extricated  myself  as  soon  as  possible^ 
rose,  and  fell  to  work  ;  there  was  no  time  to  con* 
/p^tuhte*     llic  enemy  had  commenced  a  heavy 
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fire  mpon  nst  and  we  were  forced  to  retire  with 
forty  pneoneiB.  We  lost  a  great  number  of  men 
Idlledy  woonded,  and  missing.  Donald  was  a- 
moogBt  the  latter,  but  joined  in  the  morning. 

Next  morning,  Monnet  surrendered,  and  we 
marched  into  Flushing,  scarce  a  bouse  of  which  had 
escaped ;  all  was  a  scene  of  death  and  desolation. 

Tlie  wet  and  fatigue  of  the  last  few  days  had 
made  me  ill.  I  was  scarce  able  to  stand,  yet  I 
did  not  report  myself  sick.  I  thought  it  would 
wear  o£  Next  night  I  was  upon  guard.  The 
night  was  dear  and  chill ;  a  thin  white  vapour 
seemed  to  extend  around  as  far  as  I  could  see ; 
the  only  parts  free  from  it  were  the  sand  heights. 
It  covered  the  low  place  where  we  lay,  and  was 
such  as  you  see  early  in  the  morning,  before  the 
sun  is  risen,  but  more  dense.  I  felt  very  uncom- 
fortable in  it ;  my  two  hours  I  thought  never  would 
expire  ;  I  could  not  breathe  with  freedom.  Next 
morning  I  was  in  a  burning  fever,  at  times ;  at  other 
times,  trembling  and  chilled  with  cold  :  I  was  unfit 
to  rise,  or  walk  upon  my  feet.  The  surgeon  told  me, 
I  had  taken  the  country  disorder.  I  was  sent  to 
the  hospital ;  my  disease  was  the  same  as  that  of 
which  hundreds  were  dying.  My  spirits  never 
left  me  ;  a  ray  of  hope  would  break  in  upon  me, 
the  moment  1  got  ease,  between  the  attacks  of 
this  most  severe  malady. 

I  was  sent,  with  many  others,  to  Braebumlees, 
where  I  remained  eight  weeks  ill — very  ill  indeed. 
All  the  time  I  was  in  the  hospital,  my  soul  was 
oppressed  by  the  distresses  of  my  fellow-suiferers, 
and  shocked  at  the  conduct  of  the  hospital  men. 
Often  have  I  seen  them  fighting  over  the  exp'mng 
bodies  of  the  patients,  their  eyes  not  yet  closed^Va 
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death,  for  articles  of  apparel  that  two  bad  seused 
once :  cnrung  and  oaths  mingling  with  the  dyi 
groans  and  prayers  of  the  poor  sufferers.  H 
dreadful  to  think,  as  they  were  carried  from  ei 
side  of  me,  it  might  be  my  turn  next !  There  « 
none  to  comfort,  none  to  give  a  drink  of  wal 
with  a  pleasant  countenance.  I  had  now  tioM 
reflect  with  bitterness  on  my  past  conduct;  h 
I  learned  the  value  of  a  parent  s  kindness. 

I  had  been  unable  to  write  since  my  tllnessy-^^ 
I  longed  to  tell  my  mother  where  I  was,  thf 
night  hear  from  her.     I  crawled  along  the  wall 
the  hospital  to  the  door,  to  see  if  I  could  find  t 
mare  convalescent  than  myself,  to  bring  me  paf 
I  could  not  trust  the  hospital  men  with  the  mon 
To  see  the  fisce  of  heaven,  imd  breathe  the  p 
air,  was  a  great  inducement  to  this  difficult  en 
Uon.     I  feebly,  and  with  anxious  joy,  pushed 
the  door  I  horrid  moment,  dreadful  sight !  Don 
lay  upon  the  barrow,  at  the  stair-head,  to  be  < 
ried  to  the  dead  room  ;  his  face  was  uncovei 
and  part  of  his  body  naked.     The  light  forsook 
eyes,  I  became  dreadfully  sick,  and  fell  upon 
body.     When  I  recovered  again,  there  was  a 
cancy  of  thought,  and  incoherence  of  ideas,  t 
remained  with  me  for  some  time  ;  and  it  was  h 
before  I  could  open  a  door  without  feeling  an 
pleasant  sensation. 

When  I  became  convalescent,  I  soon  recove 
my  wonted  health.  The  regiment  amved  at  Bi 
biimlees  upon  Christmas  day ;  and  I  commen 
my  duties  as  a  soldier.  By  the  death  of  Doni 
I  had  again  become  a  solitary  individual ;  nor 
I  again  form  a  /rienJship,  while  weXay  V\we>  wl 
ffva  aatU  May  1810  \  at  which  time  vre  ^o^ 
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Tonte  for  DeaL  We  remained  there  until  the 
month  of  September,  when  an  order  came  for  a 
draught  of  600  men,  for  serFice  in  Portugal ;  of 
which  number  I  was  one. 


There  were  six  companies,  of  100  men  each, 
embarked  in  two  frigates ;  300  in  each.  I  was  on 
board  the  Melpomene. 

During  the  six  days'  sail  to  Lisbon  my  thoaghts 
were  not  the  most  agreeable.  I  was  on  my  way 
to  that  country  in  which  I  had  already  suffered  so 
mn<^.  My  health  was  good,  but  my  spirits  were 
▼ery  low ;  I  could  not  yet  bring  myself  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  other  men,  so  as  to  feel  pleasure  in 
their  amusements.  I  found  it  necessary  to  hu- 
mour them  in  many  things,  and  be  obliging  to  all. 
I  was  still  called  saucy,  and  little  courted  by  my 
comrades  to  join  them.  I  had  changed  my  bed- 
fellow more  than  once  ;  they  not  liking  my  dry 
manner  as  they  called  it. 

On  the  seventh  day  after  leaving  Deal,  we  were 
landed  at  Blackhorse  Square,  Lisbon,  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  inhabitants.  We  were  marched  to 
the  top  of  the  town,  and  billeted  in  a  convent. 
A  good  many  were  billeted  in  the  town,  the  con- 
rent  being  not  large  enough  to  contain  us.  I  was 
billeted  upon  a  cook-shop. 

Two  years  before,  while  encamped  before  Lisbon, 
I  bad  often  wished  to  enter  the  town  ;  now,  I  as  ar- 
dently wished  to  leave  it.  I  was  sickened  every  hour 
of  the  day  with  the  smell  of  garlic  and  oil.  Every 
tiling  there  is  fried  in  oil  that  will  ivy  •  ^^  ^^^ 
garlie  is  their  nniveraal  reJish.  Cleanline^a  iS^e;^ 
hare  not  the  least  conception  of.     The  tovju'va^ 
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dunghill  from  end  to  end ;  their  {Mrincipal  sqa 

are  not  even  free  from  heaps  of  filth.     You  i 

make  a  shift  to  walk  by  the  side  of  the  atm 

with  clean  shoes ;  but  cross  one,  if  you  dare.  J 

quired  at  one  of  our  regiment,  who  had  been 

sick,  if  they  had  any  scavengers  ?  "  Yes, "  said 

*'  they  have  one. "     He  will  have  a  great  id 

onder  him  ?  "  '<  None.  *'  ''  What  folly  to  have  c 

one  to  such  a  city  !  **     <<  And  that  oae,  only  wi 

he  may  please  to  come. "     "  You  joke  with  m 

"  No,  I  don't :  The  rain  is  their  street-cleaaer ; 

will  be  here  soon ;  there  will  be  clean  atreets  wl 

he  remains;  then,  tliey  prepare  work  for  him  agai 

To  my  great  joy,  we  paraded  in  the  gn 

square,  on  the  seventh  day  after  our  airiva],  j 

marclie<l  in  sections,  to  the  music  of  our  bi^flee 

join  the  army ;  having  got  our  camp  equipmai 

consisting  of  a  camp- kettle  and  bill-hook,  to  e^ 

six  men ;  a  blanket,  a  canteen,  and  haveraaek» 

each  man.      Orders  had  been  givep,  that  m 

soldier,  on  his  march,  should  carry  alongst  m 

him  three  days'  provision.     Our  mess  of  six,  c 

lots  who  should  be  cook  the  first  day,  as  we  w« 

to  carry  tlie  kettle  day  about :  the  lot  fell  to  i 

My  knapsack  contained  two  shirts,  two  pair 

stockings,  one  pair  overalls,  two  shoe-brushest 

shaving  box,  one  pair  spare  shoes,  and  a  few  otl 

aiticles ;   my  great-coat   and   blanket  above   1 

knftpsack  ;  my  canteen  with  water  was  slung  01 

my  shoulder,  on  one  side ;  my  haversack,  w. 

beef  and  bi*ead,  on  the  other ;  sixty  round  of  bf 

cartridge,  and  the  camp- kettle  above  all. 

I  was  now  well   broke  down,  by  what  I  b 
l»een  in  my  first  campaign  with  Moore.     How  d 
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fBTBiit  was  Tom,  mwcbing  to  school  with  his 
ntehel  on  his  baek,  from  Tom,  with  his  musket 
and  kitt ;  *  a  private  soldier,  an  atom  of  an  army, 
vnfaeeded  by  dl ;  his  comforts  sacrificed  to  ambi- 
tion, lua  nntimely  death  talked  of  with  indiffer- 
snee,  and  only  counted  m  the  gross  with  hun- 
dreds, without  a  sigh  ! 

We  halted,  on  the  first  night,  at  a  palace  be- 
knigii^  to  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  called  Safrea, 
where  we  were  joined  by  the  Honourable  Henry 
Cadogan,  our  Colonel.  Next  day,  tbod4th  Octo- 
ber 1810,  we  joined  the  anny  at  Sabral  de  Monte 
Agraco,  a  snwll  town  surrounded  by  bilk.  On 
the  front  is  a  hill,  called  by  our  men  Windmill 
Hillp  firom  a  number  of  windmills  which  were 
upon  it ;  in  the  rear,  another  they  called  Gallows 
Hilly  from  a  gibbet  standing  there. 

We  had  not  been  three  hours  in  the  town,  and 
were  buay  cooking,  when  the  alarm  sounded. 
There  were  nine  British,  and  three  Portuguese 
reginents  in  the  town.  We  were  all  drawn  up, 
and  remained  under  arms  ;  expecting,  every  mo- 
ment to  receive  the  enemy,  whose  skirmisliers 
covered  Windmill  Hill.  In  about  an  hour  the 
light  companies  of  all  the  regiments  were  ordered 
out,  alongst  with  the  7l8t.  Colonel  Cadogan  cal- 
led to  us,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  **  My  lads,  this  is 
the  first  affiur  1  have  ever  been  in  with  vou ;  show 
me  what  yon  can  do,  now  or  never. "  We  gave  a 
hurra,  and  advanced  up  the  bill,  driving  tbeir  ad- 
vanced skirmishers  before  us,  until  about  half-way 
up,  when  we  commenced  a  heavy  fire,  and  were 
as  hotly  receiTed.    In  the  meantime  the  rem^* 

*  K/t^  a  term  /vr  a  soldier^s  necessaries. 
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ing  regiments  evaeuated  the  town.  The  enei 
pressed  so  hard  upon  us,  we  were  .forced  to  nu 
the  hest  of  our  way  down  the  hill,  and  were  do 
]y  followed  hy  the  French,  through  the  town. 
Gallows  Hill.  We  got  behind  a  mud  wall,  i 
kept  our  ground  in  spite  of  their  utmost  efEb 
Here  we  lay  upon  our  arms  all  night. 

Next  morning,  by  day-break,  there  was  no 
Frenchman  to  be  seen.  As  soon  as  the  sun } 
fairly  up,  tire  advanced  into  the  town,  and  be| 
a  search  for  provisions,  which  were  now  becc 
▼ery  scarce  ;  atid,  to  our  great  joy,  found  a  la 
store-house  full  of  dry  fish,  flour,  rice,  and  8n( 
besides  bales  of  cloth.  All  now  became  bu 
and  mirth ;  fires  were  kindled,  and  every  man 
came  a  cook.  Scones  *  were  the  order  of 
day.  Neither  flour  nor  sugar  were  wanti 
and  the  water  was  plenty;  so  I  fell  to  b 
myself  a  flour  scone.  Mine  was  mixed 
laid  upon  the  fire,  and  I,  hungry  enough,  wal 
ing  it.  Though  neither  neat  nor  comely 
was  anticipating  the  moment  when  it  would 
eatable.  Scarce  was  it  warm,  ere  the  bi 
sounded  to  arms.  Then  was  the  joy  that  reig 
a  moment  before,  turned  to  execrations.  I  snai 
ed  my  scone  off  the  fire,  raw  as  it  was,  put  it ; 
my  haversack,  and  formed.  We  remained  ui 
arms  until  dark ;  and  then  took  up  our  old  qi 
ters  upon  Gallows  Hill,  where  I  ate  my  raw  8C< 
sweetly  seasoned  by  hunger.  In  our  advane 
the  town,  we  were  much  entertained  by  som 
our  men  who  had  got  over  a  wall,  the  day  bef 
when  the  enemy  were  in  the  rear;  and,  now^  -n 

•  Thin  flat  cakes. 
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pnt  to  their  sbifts  to  get  o^er  Agmin,  And  tcarcA 
oould  mAke  it  oat. 

Next  mmning,  the  French  AdvAnced  to  a  mnd 
waII,  Aboat  forty  ^rards  in  front  of  the  one  we  lay 
behind.  It  rained  hearily  this  day,  and  there  was 
▼ery  little  firing.  Daring  the  night  we  receired 
orders  to  cover  the  bogle  and  tartans  of  oar  bon- 
nets with  black  crape,  which  hAd  been  served  out 
to  OS  daring  the  day,  and  to  pnt  on  our  great- 
eoAts.  Next  morning  the  French,  seeing  ns  thos, 
thought  we  had  re^ed,  and  left  Portugoese  to 
gnanl  the  heights.  With  dreadfdl  shoats,  they 
leaped  over  that  wall  before  which  they  liad  stood, 
when  guarded  by  British.  We  were  scarce  able 
to  withstand  ^ir  fory.  To  retreat  was  impos- 
sible ;  all  behind  being  ploughed  land,  rendersil 
deep  by  the  rain.  There  was  not  a  moment  to 
hesitate.  To  it  we  fell,  pell-mell,  French  and 
.British  mixed  together.  It  was  a  trial  of  strength 
in  single  combat;  every  man  had  his  opponent, 
many  had  two.  I  got  one  up  to  the  wall,  on  the 
point  of  my  bayonet*  He  was  unhurt :  I  would 
have  spared  him  :  but  he  would  not  spare  himself. 
He  cursed  and  defied  me,  nor  ceased  to  attack  my 
life,  until  he  fell,  pierced  by  my  bayonet.  His 
breath  died  away  in  a  curse  and  menace.  This 
was  the  work  of  a  moment :  I  was  compelled  to 
this  extremity.  I  was  again  attacked,  but  my  an- 
tagonist fell,  pierced  by  a  random  shot.  We  soon 
forced  them  to  retire  over  the  wail,  cursing  their 
mistake.  At  this  moment,  I  stood  gasping  for 
breath ;  not  a  shoe  on  my  feet :  my  bonnet  hv^ 
fallen  to  the  ground.  Unmindful  of  my  situatiotiY 
I  followed  the  enemy  over  the  wall.     We  purttOftA. 
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them  about  a  mile,  and  then  fell  back  to  the 
of  our  struggle.  It  was  cohered  with  des 
wounded,  bonnets,  and  shoes  trample<l  and 
in  the  mud.  I  recovered  a  pair  of  shoes  ; 
ther  they  had  been  mine  or  not,  I  cannot  tell 
were  good. 

Here  I  first  got  any  plunder.  A  French 
lay  upon  the  ground  dead ;  he  had  fallen 
wards ;  his  hat  had  fallen  off  his  head,  whi 
kept  up  by  his  knapsack.  I  struck  the  hs 
my  foot,  and  felt  it  rattle ;  seized  it  in  a  m 
«nd,  in  the  lining,  found  a  gold  watch  anc 
crucifix.  I  kept  them,  as  I  had  as  good  i 
to  them  as  any  other.  Yet  they  were  noi 
able  in  my  estimation.  At  this  time,  life  wi 
by  so  uncertain  a  tenure,  and  my  comforts  \ 
•canty,  that  I  would  have  ^ven  the  watc 
good  meal  and  a  dry  shirt.  There  was  no 
.stitch  on  my  back  at  the  time,  nor  for  tb 
.two  days. 

f  In  a  short  time  the  French  sent  in  a 
trace,  for  leave  to  carry  off  their  wounded, 
.was  granted.  They  advanced  to  their  old  { 
and  we  lay  looking  at  each  other  for  three 
the  two  first  of  which  the  rain  never  cei 
pour ;  the  third  day  was  good  and  dry. 
this  time,  the  French  withdrew  their  line 
left  only  picquets. 

On  the  third  day,  an  officer  and  tweh 
"Went  to  the  wall,  as  the  French  sentinels  w 
«ome  very  remiss.  He  looked  over,  and 
pioquet  of  fifty  men,  playing  cards,  and  a 
themselves.  Our  party  levelled  their  m 
iuid  gave  them  a  volley.  They  took  t 
/leeJsj  officers  and  all.     There  waa  no  ix»' 
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tack  made  that  day ;  and  we  retired  behind  the 
line  of  batteriee^  At  night,  quite  worn  oat  with 
hanger  and  fatigue. 

For  five  nights  I  had  never  been  in  bed,  and» 
daring  good  part  of  that  time,  it  had  rained  lianL 
We  were  upon  plooghed  land,  which  was  ren* 
dered  so  soft,  that  we  sank  over  the  shoes  aft 
erery  step.  The  manner  in  which  I  passed  the 
night  was  thos :  I  placed  my  canteen  upon  the 
groand,  put  my  knapsack  above,  and  sat  upon  it, 
supporting  my  head  upon  my  hands  ;  my  musket^ 
between  my  knees,  resting  upon  my  shoulder,  and 
my  blanket  over  all, — ^ready  to  start,  in  a  mo« 
ment,  at  the  least  alarm.  The  nights  were  chill : 
indeed,  in  the  morning,  I  was  so  sti£f,  I  could  not 
stand  or  move  with  ease  for  some  time  ;  my  legs 
were  benumbed  to  the  knees.  I  was  completely 
wet  three  nights  out  of  the  five.  A  great  numbcar 
of  the  men  took  the  fever  and  ague,  after  we 
retired  behind  the  lines.  I  was  not  a  whit  th^ 
worse. 

On  our  arrival  behind  the  lines,  our  brigade^ 
consisting  of  the  50tb,  7l8t,  and  92d,  command- 
ed by  Major-General  Sir  William  Erskine,  was 
quartered  in  a  small  village,  called  Sabreira.  Our 
first  care  was  to  place  out-posts  and  sentinels  be« 
tween  the  batteries,  about  twenty  yards  distant 
from  each  other.  We  communicated  with  the 
foot  guards,  on  our  right,  and  the  Brunswick  in-* 
fantry,  on  our  left.  Those  off  duty  were  em-« 
ployed  throwing  up  batteries  and  breast-works, 
or  breaking  up  the  roads.  Tlie  day  after  we  fell 
into  the  lines,  the  French  placed  sentinels  in 
front  of  us,  without  any  dispute.^  There  was  % 
small  valley  and  stream  of  water  betwwn  us« 
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We  remainpd  thni,  for  five  weeks  ;  every 
wlieti  off  doty,  fiirtning  dftfeniiire  worki 
brc&kin)^  np  the  roaiis ;  U  being  a  place  tht 
army  coald  psM,  save  npon  the  hi)(liway. 
adranced  picquet  of  the  French  lay  in  a  i 
nill  ;  oon,  conaiBting  of  one  mptain,  two 
ahenu,  and  400  men,  in  s.  Bmall  village-  1 
was  only  a  diHtance  of  about  150  yards  bet 
vs.  We  learned  from  the  desarten,  that 
French  were  much  in  want  of  pTovisiona. 
provoke  them,  our  leiniiieJB,  at  timeS)  wad 
a  bigcnit  to  the  point  of  their  bayonets,  and 
aent  to  them.  One  day  the  French  had  a  bul 
in  endeavouring  to  kill  which,  their  bu 
missed  his  blow,  and  the  animal  ran  oS  right 
onr  lines.  The  French  looked  so  foolish, 
fanrraed  at  them,  aecnred  the  bnlloch,  brt 
him  in  front,  lulled  him  in  style.  They  lo 
on,  bnt  dared  not  apprCM^  to  seize  him.  Sh 
after,  an  officer  and  four  men  came  with  a  A 
trace,  and  supplicated  in  the  most  humble  ' 
ner  for  tLe  half  of  the  bullock,  which  tliey  go 
l^odsake. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th  November, 
French  made  their  outposts  stronger  tlian 
Iwd  yet  been,  and  kindled  great  fires  after  > 
We  were  all  under  arms  an  hour  before  day, 
pecting  to  be  attacked;  hut,  when  the 
dawned,  there  was  not  a  Frenchman  to  be  i 
A*  eoon  as  the  sun  wH  up,  we  set  off  after  tl 

When  we  arrived  at  SobraJ,  we  found  a  | 
iramber  of  our  men,  who  had  been  wounde 
the  14th  and  15th  October,  besides  a  grealer 
jKHtion  of  French  wounded  and  sick.  We  ' 
toU  by  our  men,  that  the  weakly  men,  «iul 
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baggage  of  the  French  army,  had  been  sent  off 
eight  days  before.  We  were  halted  at  Sobral, 
until  provisions  came  up ;  when  three  days'  al- 
lowance was  served  out  to  each  mam  We.  again 
commenced  our  advance.  The  weather  was  very 
bad  ;  it  rained  for  a  great  part  of  the  time  with- 
out intermission.  On  the  fourth  day,  we  took 
about  100  prisoners,  who  had  concealed  them- 
selves in  a  wood. 

This  retreat  brought  to  my  mind  the  Corunna 
race.  We  could  not  advance  one  hundred  yards, 
without  seeing  dead  soldiers  of  the  enemy  stretch- 
ed upon  the  road,  or  at  a  little  distance  from  it, 
who  had  lain  down  to  die,  unable  to  proceed 
through  hunger  and  fatigue.  We  could  not  pity 
them,  miserable  as  they  were.  Their  retreat  re- 
sembled more  that  of  famished  wolves  than  men. 
Murder  and  devastation  marked  their  way ;  every 
house  was  a  sepulchre,  a  cabin  of  horrors  !  Our 
soldiers  used  to  wonder  why  the  Frenchmen  were 
not  swept  by  heaven  from  the  eaf th,  when  they 
witnessed  their  cruelties.  In  a  small  town  called 
Safrea,  I  saw  twelve  dead  bodies  lying  in  one 
house  upon  the  floor  ! — Every  house  contained 
traces  of  their  wanton  barbarity.  Often  has^  a 
shade  of  doubt  crossed  my  mind,  when  reading 
the  accounts  of  former  atrocities  ;  often  would  I 
think — they  are  exaggerated — thank  God  we-1^ 
in  more  civilized  times.  How  dreadfully  were 
my  doubts  removed !  I  cease  to  describe,  lest  I 
raise  doubts  similar  to  my  own. 

At  this  time,  I  got  a  distaste  I  could  never  over- 
come. A  few  of  us  went  into  a  wine-Btore^  ^\\eT« 
there  was  u  hu^  tun,  with  a  ladder  to  gel  tA  \\:k% 
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top,  in  which  wts  a  hole  about  two  feet  i 
There  was  not  nauch  wine  in  it,  so  we  bt 
onr  canteen  straps  together,  until  a  camp* 
attached  to  them  reached  the  liquor.  Wc 
it  up  once — we  all  drank :  down  it  went  a( 
it  got  entangled  with  something  at  the  bott 
the  tun — a  candle  was  lowered; — to  our 
disappointment,  the  corpse  of  a  French  sold; 
upon  the  bottom !  Sickness  came  upon  me 
for  a  long  time  afterwards,  I  shuddered  ; 
sight  of  red  wine.  The  Portuguese  soldiers 
would  drink  red  wine,  if  white  could  b 
When  I  asked  the  reason,  their  reply  was 
knew  how  it  was  made. 

We  continued  our  pursuit,  every  day 
more  or  less  prisoners,  who  were  unable  U 
up  with  the  main  army,  until  we  came  in  fr 
Santarem.  Here  we  piled  arms  upon  the 
ground ;  the  French  were  in  possession  • 
heights.  Colonel  Cadogan  made  the  smar 
the  men  run  races,  in  front,  for  rum.  Froi 
sport,  we  were  suddenly  called   to  form  li 

:  attack  :  but  the  French  position  was  too 
for  us.     By  this  time  it  was  quite  dark,  ai 
had  a  large  plain  to  cross,  to  a  village  whe 
were  to  halt  all  night.     In  our  march  we 
put  into  confusion,  and  a  good  number  of  th 
knocked  over,  by  a  flock  of  goats,  of  whi< 
cauglit  a  few,  which  made  a  delicious  supp 
us*     On  our  arrival  at  the  village,  we  were 
to  break  up  the  doors,  as  the  inhabitants 
not  let  us  in. 

Next  morning  was  very  wet.     The  foil 
sntningf  we  halted  at  a  village ;  but  two  '.. 

gneae  regiments  had  been  before  ua,  aa^ 


all  away.  We  sent  out  parties  to  forage,  and  got 
some  Indian  com,  which  we  ground  ourselves,  at 
a  mill,  the  inhabitants  having  all  fled.  We  were 
then  quartered  in  a  convent  in  Alcanterina,  where 
we  lay  from  the  beginning  of  December  until  5th 
March  1811.  Provisions  were  very  scarce.  Fa- 
tigue parties  were  sent  out  every  day,  for  Indian 
com  and  pot-herbs.  We  had  beef ;  but  we  could 
not  subsist  upon  beef  alone,  which  was  seldom 
good,  being  far  driven,  very  tough,  and  lean.  An 
accident  procured  us  a  short  relief;  some  of  our 
men,  amusing  themselves  in  piercing  the  ceiling, 
with  their  bayonets,  discovered  a  trap-door,  and 
found  a  great  concealed  store  of  food  and  valuables. 
We  fared  well  while  it  lasted.  Having  very  little 
duty,  our  time  was  spent  at  football.  We  were 
very  badly  off  for  shoes ;  but,  by  good  luck,  dis* 
covered  a  quantity  of  leather  in  a  tan-yard.  Those 
who  found  it,  helped  themselves  first,  and  were 
wasting  it.  The  Colonel  then  ordered  each  man 
a  pair  of  soles  and  heels,  to  be  put  up  in  his  knap- 
sack. 

The  French  gave  us  the  slip,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  retreat,  by  placing  wooden  guns  in 
their  batteries,  and  stuiting  old  clothes  with  straw, 
which  they  put  in  place  of  their  sentinels.  By 
this  means,  their  retreat  was  n6t  discovered  for 
two  days  ;  and,  only  then,  by  one  of  our  cavalry 
riding  up  to  their  lines,  to  take  a  sentinel  prisoner, 
who  appeared  asleep.  As  soon  as  it  was  ascer-r 
tained  there  was  a  trick,  we  set  off  after  tliera ; 
and,  beginning  to  come  up  with  them,  took  a  good 
many  prisoners.  Our  advance  was  so  rapid,  tluit 
provisions  could  not  be  brought  up  to  us.  W« 
were  often  two  days  without  bread.     The   Tcav  \^^ 
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the  army  being  always  served  first,  we,  who  wei% 
in  advance,  seldom  got  enough.  For  four  or  fife 
days,  we  were  so  close  up  with  the  French,  thai 
we  had  skirmishes  with  them  every  day;  bot^ 
having  received  no  bread  for  three  days,  we  were 
forced  to  halt  for  two,  until  we  got  a  supply* 
During  these  two  days,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  desolation  caused  by  the  Freneb 
soldiers.  In  one  small  village,  I  counted  seven- 
teen dead  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children } 
and  most  of  the  houses  were  burnt  to  the  ground. 

The  Portuguese  were  not  unrevenged  of  their 
destroyers  ;  great  numbers  of  whom  had  lain  down, 
unable  to  proceed,  from  wounds  or  fatigue,  and 
had  been  either  killed  by  the  peasantry,  or  died, 
unheard,  amongst  the  devastation  themselves  or 
their  fellows  had  made. 

At  this  time,  we  were  forced  either  to  forage 
or  starve,  as  we  were  far  in  advance  of  our  sup« 
plies.  I  was  now  as  much  a  soldier  as  any  of  my 
comrades,  when  it  fell  to  my  turn.  At  this  time 
I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  the  full  of  my 
haversack  of  Indian  com  heads,  which  we  used  to 
call  turkeys.  I  was  welcomed  with  joy ;  we  rub* 
bed  out  some  of  our  com,  and  boiled  it  with  a 
piece  of  beef ;  roasted  some  of  our  turkeys,  and 
were  happy.  Bread  at  length  coming  up,  we  re^ 
ceived  three  days*  allowance  a  man,  and  recom- 
menced our  advance  ;  but  never  came  up  with  the 
enemy  until  they  reached  the  Aguida,  on  Uie  9th 
April  1811. 

We  were  marched  into  winter  quarters.  Our 
division,  the  2d,  was  posted  in  a  small  town  called 
Alberguira,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  where  w« 
remained  till  the  80th  April.     During  our  stay,  I 
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had  an  adventure  of  a  disagreeable  kind.  I  waa 
stroliiDg,  as  nsoal,  when  I  heard  a  voice  pleading, 
in  the  most  earnest  manner,  in  great  distrefl<i.  I 
battened  to  the  spot,  and  found  a  P(>rtuguc*8e 
muleteer  taking  a  bundle  from  a  girl.  I  ran  up 
to  him  and  bade  him  desist :  he  flew  into  a  pas- 
sion,  drew  his  knife,  and  made  a  stab  at  me.  I 
knocked  him  down  with  my  fiat ;  the  girl  scream- 
ed and  wept.  I  stood  on  my  guard,  nnd  bade 
him  throw  away  his  knife.  He  roso,  his  eyes 
glistening  with  rage,  and  stabbed  furiously  at  me. 
In  vain  I  called  to  him :  I  drew  my  bayonet.  I 
had  no  choice ;  yet,  unwilling  to  kill,  I  lield  it  by 
the  point,  and  knocked  him  to  the  ground  with 
the  bilt,  as  he  rushed  to  close  with  me  ;  left  him 
there,  and  brought  home  the  weeping  girl  to  her 
parents. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  we  set  off  for  Fuentes  de 
Honore,  where  we  arrived,  after  a  fatiguing  marcli 
of  tbree  days  ;  and  formed  line,  about  two  miles 
in  rear  of  the  town,  hungry  and  weary,  having  had 
no  bread  for  the  last  two  days. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  at  day- break,  all  the  cavalry, 
and  sixteen  light  companies,  occupied  the  town. 
We  stood  under  arras  until  three  o'clock,  when  a 
fltaff-officer  rode  up  to  our  Colonel,  and  gave  or^ 
ders  for  our  advance.  Colonel  Cadogan  put  him- 
self at  our  head,  saying  "  My  lads,  you  have  had 
no  provision  these  two  days ;  there  is  plenty  in 
the  hollow  in  front,  let  us  down  and  divide  it.  " 
We  advanced,  as  quick  as  we  could  run,  and  met 
the  light  companies  retreating  as  fast  as  they  could. 
We  continued  to  advance,  at  double-quick  time^ 
our  firelocks  at  the  trail,  our  bonnets  in  onv  \\«(\^^. 
.  Thejr  called  to  m,   *<  iSeventy-first,  you  w\\\  e.om^ 
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tliat  there  were  ^ve  regiments  of  f^renadieis  pld 
out  to  Htorm  the  town.  In  the  French  army,  ^ 
grenadiers  are  all  in  regiments  by  themseh 
We  lay  down,  fully  accoutred,  as  usual,  and  si 
in  our  hlankets.  An  hour  before  day,  we  w 
ready  to  receive  the  enemy. 

About  half-past  nine  o'clock,  a  great  gun  fr 
tlie  French  line,  which  was  answered  by  one  fr 
ours,  was  the  signal  to  engage.     Down  they  cai 
shouting  as  usual.     We  kept  them  at  bay*  in  b\ 
of  their  cries  and  formidable  looks.     How  difl 
ent  their  appearance  from   ours !  their  iiats 
round  with  feathers,  tlieir  beards  long  and  bla 
gave  them  a  fierce  look.     Their  stature  was  sn 
rior  to  ours  ;  most  of  us  were  young.     We  loci 
like  hoys;  they  like  savages.     But  we  had 
true  spirit  in  us.     We  foiled  them,  in  every 
tempt  to  take  the  town,  until  about  eleven  o'do 
when  we  were  overpowered,  and  forced  throi 
the  streets,  contesting  every  inch. 

A  French  dragoon,  who  was  dealing  death 
iii^  round,  forced  his  way  up  to  near  where  I  sto 

Every  moment  I  expected  to  be  cut  down.  ] 
piece  was  empty ;  there  was  not  a  moment  to  Ic 
I  got  a  stab  at  him,  beneath  the  hbs,  upwards ; 
gave  a  back  stroke,  before  he  fell,  and  cut  the  st< 
of  my  musket  in  two  ;  thus  I  stood  unarmed, 
soon  got  another,  and  fell  to  work  again.    ^ 

During  the  preceding  night,  we  had  been  re 
forced  by  the  79th  regiment,  Colonel  Cameron  co 
manding,  who  was  killed  about  this  time.  N 
withstanding  all  our  efforts,  the  enemy  forced 
out  of  the  town,  then  halted,  and  formed  cl 
column  betwixt  us  and  it.  While  they  stood  tli 
t/w  hifvoc  amongst  them  wqh  dreadl\A«    ^«^  « 
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|i|ip  WB8  made  by  our  cannon,  and  as  qaickly  filled 
vp.  Our  kMB  was  not  bo  Revere,  aa  we  atood  in 
open  files.  While  we  stood  thus,  firing  at  each 
other  as  quick  as  we  o6ald,  the  8Bth  regiment  ad* 
▼anced  firom  tlie  lines,  charged  the  enemy,  and 
forced  them  to  give  way.  As  we  passed  over  th# 
ground  where  they  had  stood,  it  lay  two  and  threa 
deep  of  dead  and  wounded.  While  we  drofv 
^m  before  ns  through  the  town,  in  turn,  they 
ipere  reinforoed,  which  only  served  to  increase  the 
slanghter.  We  forced  them  out,  and  kept  pot- 
aession  all  day. 

After  sunset,  the  enemy  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce, 
for  leave  to  cacry  off  their  wounded,  and  bury  their 
dead ;  which  was  granted.  About  ten  o'clock,  we 
were  relieved,  and  retired  back  to  our  lines.  In 
these  affaire  we  lost  four  officers,  and  two  taken 
prisoners,  besides  400  men  killed  and  wonndedb 
-Thi*i  statement,  more  tlian  any  words  of  mine,  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  action  at  Fuentes  de  Honore. 

On  my  arrival  in  the  lines,  when  unpacking  my 
knapsack,  I  found  a  ball  had  pierced  into  the  cen^ 
tre  of  it,  and  dimpled  the  back  of  my  shoe-brush. 
We  remained  seven  days  in  the  lines,  the  French 
j^owing  themselves  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
Oii  the  7th  they  retired ;  and  we  went  back  to 
4>ar  old  quarters  in  Alberguira. 

While  here,  we  received  a  draught  of  200  men, 
and  ^ain  set  oif.  Oar  diviHion  consisted  of  the 
24th,  42d,  50th,  7 1st,  79th,  92d,  and  one  batta- 
lion of  the  King's  German  Legion.  We  were  as- 
sembled after  dark,  an<l  marched  off,  all  that  night, 
next  day,  and  night  following,  when  we  arrived 
at  a  town,  situated  upon  a  hill,  called  Peniienia« 
vjl.  I.  u 
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core.  The  heat  was  bo  great,  we  were  v 
keep  together.  I  do  not  belieye  that  ten 
a  company  marched  into  the  town  togethi 
had  lam  down  upon  the  road,  or  straggled 
unable  to  climb  the  hill.  Two  men  beloi 
the  Foot  Guards  and  one  of  the  50th,  ft 
dead,  from  heat  and  thirst.  Two  or  thn 
my  sight  grew  dim ;  my  mouth  was  dry  \ 
my  lips  one  continued  blister.  I  had  watt 
canteen,  but  it  tasted  bitter  as  soot,  and  i 
warm  it  made  me  sick.  At  this  time,  I  fi 
a  thing  which  gave  me  a  little  relief :  I  put 
pebble  into  my  mouth,  and  sucked  it. 
always  did  afterwards,  in  similar  sitnati< 
found  drought  easier  to  be  borne. 

Early  next  morning,  the  50th,  7lBt,  i 
were  marched  on  ;  and  the  remainder  of 
sion  returned  to  their  old  quarters  at  Al 
After  a  most  distressing  march  of  seven  c 
arrived  at  Badajos,  where  we  remained  or 
then  marched  nine  miles,  to  a  town  call 
vera  Real,  where  we  halted  three  day 
marched,  at  six  o^clock  in  the  evening, 
camp  at  Albuera,  a  few  days  after  thi 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  our  rapid  m< 
'We  remained  in  camp  at  Albuera  a  she 
then  marched  to  Elvas,  a  strong  town  on 
.tuguese  frontier,  opposite  Badajos.  We  i 
here  four  days ;  and  then  marched  into  ( 
Toro  de  Moro,  where  we  remained  for  a  < 
able  time. 

Here  I  enjoyed  the  beauties   of  the 
more  than  at  any  former  period.     Often, 
duty,  have  I  wandered  into  the  woods 
i&e  cool  refresbiDg  shade  of  t\ie  cotW  ti 
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hceathe  the  richly  perfiained  air,  loaded  with  the 
iiragrance  of  inntuiierable  aromatic  plants.  One 
evening,  as  I  lay  in  the  wood,  thinking  upon  home, 
sweeter  than  all  the  surrounding  sweets,  almost 
overcome  hy  my  sensations,  I  heard,  at  a  small 
distance,  music  I  listened  some  time  ere  I  could 
be  satisfied  it  was  so.  It  ceased  all  at  once ;  then 
began  sweeter  than  before.  I  arose,  and  approach- 
ed nearer,  to  avoid  the  noise  of  a  small  bum  that 
ran  rippling  near  where  I  had  been  reclining.  I 
soon  knew  the  air ;  I  crept  nearer,  and  could  dis- 
tinguish the  words ;  I  became  rivetted  to  the  spot : 
That  moment  compensated  for  all  I  had  suffered 
in  Spain.  I  felt  that  pleiEisure  which  softens  the 
heart,  and  overflows  at  the  eyes.  The  words  that 
first  struck  my  ear  were^ 

*«  Why  did  I  leave  my  Jeanie,  my  daddy's  cot,  an'  a', 
To  wander  from  my  country,  sweet  Caledonia. " 

— Soon  as  the  voice  ceased,  I  looked  through  the 
underwood,  and  saw  four  or  five  soldiers  seated 
on  the  turf,  who  sung,  in  their  turn,  Scotland's 
sweetest  songs  of  remembrance.  When  they  re- 
tired, I  felt  as  if  I  was  bereft  of  all  enjoyment.  I 
slowly  retired  to  the  camp,  to  reflect,  and  spend  a 
sleepless  night.  Every  opportunity,  I  returned  to 
the  scene  of  my  happiness  ;  and  had  the  pleasure, 
more  than  once,  to  enjoy  this  company  unseen. 

While  encamped  here,  we  received  a  draft  of 
350  men  from  England.  Shortly  after,  we  march- 
ed to  Burbo,  to  protect  the  siege  oTBadajos.  We 
lay  here  till  the  17th  June,  when  Soult  raised  the 
siege,  and  we  retired  to  Portalegre.  We  tl\etv 
were  marched  to  Castello  de  Vide,  anolViex  \vO\ 
iotrn,  about  two  leagues  from  Portalegre. 
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On  tlie  2"2(i  October,  we  rvcei^ed  inrormstioB 
that  Genera)  Girard.  wi;h  4i<*0  men.  infantry  and 
CAralrs',  was  cc-i!ecr!Mf  coiitriLasion^  in  Estrema* 
(iunu  ar«*l  ha<J  cut  on  part  of  our  ba^ga^e  and  snp- 
p!i»-^  V.'e  ic'ir^ii&Urly  set  off  from  Portalegret 
alun^  v(i:h  th^  I'ns^i'.e  coTm^nded  by  General 
Hit),  and,  &!>«'r  a  nio^i  t^.\\La\u^  niartrh.  the  w^-a- 
th«-r  ver}'  b::d,  we  uri«'ed  at  Malphriida.  The 
Frencli  « ere  only  ten  roiles  distant.  By  a  near 
cat,  on  the  Merida  road,  throngh  Ahlea  del  Cano^ 
we  got  close  up  to  them,  on  thi*  STth,  at  Ak*ne9* 
ca,  and  were  drawn  np  in  ct'!iimTK(.  with  great 
gnns,  ready  to  rerriv*'  tl.fin.  TIjey  had  heani  no- 
thintr  of  onr  ?ti.T>iiu;i/i.  \\  <>  wfiit  into  tlHf  town. 
It  w^  now  iiii:li  t**!!  (t'dock  ;   ti:e  enemv  were  in 

m 

Arrnyo  del  MoiiiiD,  oiW  three  miles  distant.  We 
got  half  a  pauii<i  of  lice  serred  out  to  each  man, 
to  be  cof>ked  immediately.  Hunger  made  little 
cooking  necessary.  The  oiBcers  bad  orders  t9 
keep  t]i<*ir  men  sih*nt.  We  were  placed  in  the 
hounOH ;  but  our  wet  and  heavy  accoutrements 
were,  on  no  account,  to  be  taken  off.  At  twelve 
o'clock,  we  Hiceived  our  allowance  of  rum  ;  and,, 
shortly  after,  the  sergeants  tapped  at  the  doors, 
calling  not  above  their  breath.  W'e  turned  out, 
and,  at  slow  time,  continued  our  march. 

The  whole  night  was  one  continued  pour  of 
rain.  Weary,  and  wet  to  the  skin,  we  trudged 
on,  without  exchanging  a  word  ;  nothing  breakinj^ 
the  silence  of  the  night,  sdve  the  howling  of  tlie 
wolves.  The  tread  of  the  men  was  drowned  by 
t!i(*  pattpring  of  the  rnin.  W^hen  day  at  length 
broke,  we  were  dose  upon  the  town,  llie  Fivurh 
/uMtM  hud  huen  withdrawn  lulo  it,  Wt  the  emben. 
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Still  glowed  in  their  fires.  ^During  the  whole 
march,  the  TJst  had  been  with  the  cavalry  and 
horse-artillery,  as  an  advanced  guard. 

General  Hill  rode  up  to  oar  Colonel,  and  or^ 
dered  him  to  make  ns  clean  out  our  pans  (as  the 
rain  had  wet  all  the  priming),  form  square,  and 
retire  a  short  distance,  lest  the  French  cavalry  had 
seen  us,  and  should  make  an  attack :  however, 
the  drift  was  so  thick,  they  could  not ;  it  blew 
right  in  their  faces,  when  they  looked  our  way. 
The  Colonel  told  us  off  in  three  divisions,  and 
gave  us  orders  to  charge  up  three  separate  streets 
of  the  town,  and  force  our  way,  without  halting, 
to  the  other  side.  We  shouldered  our  arms.  The 
General,  taking  off  his  hat,  said,  "  God  be  with 
you — quick  march* "  On  reaching  the  gates,  we 
gave  three  cheers,  and  in  we  went;  the  inhabi- 
tants calling,  *<  Live  the  English,  "  our  piper  play- 
ing "  Hey  Johnny  Cope ; "  the  French  swearing, 
fighting  in  confusion,  running  here  and  there,  some 
in  their  shirts,  some  half  accoutred.  The  streets 
were  crowded  with  baggage,  and  men  ready  to 
march,  all  now  in  one  heap  of  confusion.  On  we 
drove :  our  orders  were  to  take  no  prisoners,  and 
neither  to  turn  to  the  right  nor  left,  until  we  reach- 
ed the  other  side  of  the  town. 

As  we  advanced,  I  saw  the  French  General 
come  out  of  a  house,  frantic  with  rage.  Never 
will  I  foi^et  the  grotesque  figure  he  made,  as  he 
threw  his  cocked  hat  upon  the  ground,  and  stamps 
ed  upon  it,  gnashing  his  teeth.  When  I  got  the 
first  glance  of  him,  he  had  many  medals  on  Ynft 
breast.     In  a  minute,  bis  €oa$  was  as  bartt  w  ^ 
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We  formed,  un<)^r  rover  of  Rome  old  walls.  A' 
brigade  of  FFeticli  Ht4>o(1  in  view.  We  got  orders 
to  firo :  not  ten  pieces  in  a  rompany  went  oif,  the 
powder  was  again  bo  wet  with  the  rain.  A  Ini- 
f<ade  of  Portuguese  artillery  rame  up.  We  gave 
the  enemy  another  volley,  leape<i  the  wall,  formed 
column,  and  drove  them  over  the  hill ;  down  which 
they  threw  all  their  baggage,  before  they  rarren- 
dered.  In  this  affair,  we  took  abont  3000  pri- 
soners, 1600  horse,  and  6  pieces  of  artillery,  with 
a  great  quantity  of  baggage,  &c. 

We  were  again  marched  back  to  Portalegre, 
where  the  horaes  were  sokl  and  divided  amongst 
the  men,  according  to  their  rank.  I  got  2s.  6d.' 
for  my  share ;  but  I  had  provided  myself  a  good 
assortment  of  necessaries  out  of  the  French  stores 
at  Molino. 

We  remained  at  Portalegre,  until  the  campaign 
began,  in  the  month  of  January  1812.  W^e  were 
in  advance,  covering  the  operations  against  CiudMl 
Kodrigo  and  Badajos.  We  had  a  most  fatiguing 
spring,  marching  and  counter-marching  between 
Merida  and  Alinandralajo.  We  were  first  march'^ 
ed  to  Merida,  but  Dombrosky  fled  with  the  ut^' 
most  precipitation.  We  then  inarched  against 
Drouct,  who  was  at  Almandralajo ;  but  he,  like-* 
wise,  set  oif  for  Zafra,  leaving  his  st-ores  and  am- 
munition, to  us  a  welcome  gift.  The  weather  waiv 
so  wet,  the  very  shoes  were  soaked  off  our  feet ; 
and  many  were  the  contrivances  we  fell  upon  to 
keep  them  on. 

Almandralajo  is  a  low  swampy  place  ;  the  wvyhX 

town  I  ever  was  in  in  Spain :  our  men  called  it 

AJmandralajo  Craco,    (cursed).     SvUVom  a  day 
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possed  bat  we  had  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy  at 
Merida,  or  Almandralajo. 

In  the  month  of  March,  we  got  the  route  for 
Albnera,  where  we  formed  our  lines,  and  were 
working  at  the  batteries  day  and  night.  An  a- 
larm  was  given  three  different  times,  and  we  were 
marched  on  to  the  position ;  but  nothing  occurred, 
and  we  fell  back. 

When  I  first  came  upon  the  spot  where  the  bat- 
tle of  Albuera  had  been  fought,  I  felt  very  sad ; 
the  wh<^e  ground  was  still  covered  with  the  wrecks 
of  an  army,  bonnets,  cartridge-boxes,  pieces  of 
belts,  old  clothes,  and  shoes :  the  ground  in  nu- 
merous ridges,  under  which  lay  many  a  heap  of 
moaldering  bones.  It  was  a  melancholy  sight ;  it 
made  ns  all  very  dull  for  a  short  time. 

The  whole  army  receiving  ordere  to  advance, 
we  moved  in  solid  columns,  cavaliy  on  right  and 
lefu  The  enemy  fell  back  as  we  advanced.  Our 
brigade  was  inarched  up  a  hill,  where  we  had  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  armies,  threatening  each 
other,  hke  two  thunder  clouds  charged  with  death. 
Shortly  after  we  were  marched  into  the  valley  ; 
the  enemy  fired  two  or  three  round  shot  at  us, 
which  did  no  harm.  We  were  encamped,  till 
next  day  at  noon  :  when  we  set  off,  purRuing  thoin 
for  two  days,  and  were  then  marched  back  to 
Almandralajo  Craco,  where  we  lay  till  the  begin- 
ning of  April. 

Next  we  advanced  to  cover  the  operations  a-» 
gaiast  Badajos,  which  surrendered  on  the  Oth,  the 
day  of  our  anival.     Next  morning  the  band  ^\a,>f» 
ed   ITie  Daivnfal  of  Paris.     We  remaweOi  \i\\v\. 
May.  when  we  were  marched  to  Almarex^  vcWx^ 
the  French  had  two  forta  which  iutevciivXeOi  o\x\ 
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Rupplies,  as  they  commanded  the  bridge  over  the 
Tagus. 

Our  brigade,  consisting  of  the  50th,  7 1st,  and 
9 2d  regiments,  set  off,  and  marched  all  day,  nntif 
noon.  On  the  second  day,  our  officers  got  or- 
ders that  every  person  in  the  viUage  of  Almarea 
should  be  put  to  death;  there  being  none  bat 
those  belonging  to  the  enemy  in  it.  We  nmrched 
all  night,  until  break  of  day  next  morning,  vben 
we  halted  on  a  height  opposite  the  large  fort, 
just  as  they  fired  their  morning  gun.  As  the  day 
broke  up,  they  got  sight  of  our  arrival,  and  gave ' 
us  a  shell  or  two,  which  did  us  no  harm.  We 
were  moved  down  the  hill  out  of  their  view.  Then 
we  were  marched  to  the  height  again,  where  we 
stood  under  arms  for  a  short  time,  until  we  were 
ordered  to  pile  arms  and  take  off  our  packs.  We 
remained  thus  until  twelve  o'clock,  when  we  got 
half  an  allowance  of  liquor :  oxen  were  brought 
up  and  killed  on  the  spot ;  each  man  received  two 
pounds  of  beef  in  lieu  of  bread.  We  got  this  for 
three  days. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  General  Hill 
ordered  our  left  companies  to  move  down  to  the 
valley,  to  cover  his  recognisance.  When  he  re- 
turned, the  officers  were  called.  A  scaling-ladder 
was  given  to  each  section  of  a  company  of  the  left 
wing,  with  the  exception  of  two  companies.  We 
moved  down  the  hill  in  a  dismal  manner ;  it  was 
so  dark  we  could  not  see  three  yards  before  us. 
The  hill  was  very  steep,  and  we  were  forced  to 
wade  through  whins  and  scramble  down  rocksy 
still  carrying  the  ladders.  When  day-light,  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 9th,  at  length  flowed  \&&  \a  each 
-^ther,  we  were  scattered  all  oyw  th^  iooxol^^ 
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liill  like  strayed  sheep,  not  more  in  one  place 
than  were  held  together  by  a  ladder.  We  halted, 
formed,  and  collected  the  ladders,  tlien  moved  on. 
We  had  a  hollow  to  pass  through  to  get  at  the 
battery.  The  French  had  cut  a  part  of  the  brae- 
face  away,  and  had  a  gun  that  swept  right  through 
iBto  the  hollow.  We  made  a  rush  past  it,  to  get 
imder  the  brae  on  tlie  other  side.  The  French 
were  busy  cooking,  and  preparing  to  support  the 
other  fort,  thinking  we  would  attack  it  first,  as  we 
had  lain  next  it. 

On  our  approach,  the  French  sentinel  fired  and 
retired.  We  halted,  fixed  bayonets,  and  moved  on 
ia  double-quick  time.  We  did  not  receive  above 
four  shot  from  the  battery,  until  we  were  under 
the  works,  and  had  the  ladders  placed  to  the  walls. 
Their  entrenchment  proved  deeper  than  we  ex- 
pected, which  caused  us  to  splice  our  ladders  un- 
der the  wall ;  during  which  time  they  annoyed  us 
nracb,  by  throwing  grenades,  stones,  and  logs  over 
it ;  for  we  stood  with  our  pieces  cucked  and  pre- 
sented. As  soon  as  the  ladders  were  spliced,  we 
forced  thera  from  the  works,  and  out  of  the  town, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  down  the  hill  and  over 
the  bridge.  They  were  in  such  haste,  they  cut  the 
bridge  before  all  their  men  liad  got  over,  and  num- 
bers were  either  <lrowned  or  taken  prisoners.  One 
of  our  men  had  the  honour  to  be  the  first  to  mount 
the  works. 

Fort  Napoleon  fired  two  or  three  shot  into  Fort 
Almarez.     We  took  the   hint  from   tliis  circum- 
stance, and  turned   the  guns  of  Almarez  on  Fort 
Napoleon,  and  forced  the  enemy  to  leave  it.    \\» 
being  a  \m6ge  of  boats,  two  coinpanies  wexe  ^ei\% 
with  brooms,  to  bum  awd   cut  it  away  ;  Wx  X\\% 
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enemy,  being  in  superior  force  upon  the  other  side^ 
compelled  them  to  retire,  under  coyer,  until  reia- 
forced. 

We  moved  forward  to  the -Tillage  of  Alnuirear, 
and  found  plenty  of  provisions,  which  had  beea 
very  scarce  with  us  for  some  days.  We  filled  our 
haversacks,  and  burned  the  town ;  then  encamped 
close  by  it,  all  night,  and  marched  next  morning ; 
leaving  a  company  of  sappers  and  miners  to  blow 
up  the  works.  We  marched  back  to  our  old  quar- 
ters ;  and  continued  marching  up  and  down  watcfch 
ing  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  night  of  the  2 2d  July,  when  we  ware  ia 
a  wood,  we  received  the  joyful  news  of  the  defeat 
of  Marmont  at  Salamanca,  and  got  a  double  al^ 
lowance  of  liquor.  Colonel  Cadogan  took  the. 
end  of  a  horn,  called  a  totf  and  drank,  "  Succeits- 
to  the  British  arms. "  Some  of  us  had  money, 
and  sent  to  the  village  for  liquor.  We  made  a  lit^ 
tie  treat,  in  the  best  manner  we  could,  and  passed* 
a  joyful  night. 

We  advanced  to  Aranjuez,  where  we  lay  for 
some  time.  It  is  a  palace  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
The  whole  country  is  beautiful ;  fruit  was  very 
plenty,  and  of  all  kinds.  We  were  eight  days  iit 
the  Escui'ial,  and  continued  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  French  alongst  the  Tagus,  skirmishing  al- 
most every  day.  Individuals  of  the  13th  and  14th 
Light  Dragoons,  used  to  engage,  in  single  combat, 
with  the  horsemen  of  the  enemy.  Often  whole 
squadrons  would  be  brought  to  engage,  by  two 
men  beginning. 

We  remained  thus  skirmishing  till  Lord  Wel- 
Vwgton  raised  the  siege  of  Burgos  ;  when  we  fell 
ivicJt  to  the  lacamab,  in  the  begiunVnil  ol  ^<i^9%m^ 
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ber ;  then  on  Alba  Tormes,  where  we  skirmished 
two  days  and  two  nights.  A  part  of  us  here  were 
lining  a  wall ;  the  French  in  great  strength  in  front. 
One  of  our  lads  having  let  his  hat  fall  over,  when 
taking  cartridges  from  it,  laid  his  musket  against  the  ^ 
wall,  went  over  to  the  enemy's  side,  and  came  back 
i^;ain  unhurt.  At  this  very  time  the  button  of  my 
stock  was  shot  off. 

The  short  time  we  remained  at  Tormes,  we 
were  very  ill  off  for  provisions.  One  of  our  men, 
Thomas  Cadwell,  found  a  piece  of  meat,  near  the 
hospital,  on  the  face  of  the  brae :  he  brought  it 
home,  and  cooked  it.  A  good  part  of  it  was 
eaten,  before  one  of  the  men,  perceiving  him,  said, 
"  What  is  that  you  are  eating  ?  "  Tom  said,  it 
was  meat  he  had  found.  The  others  looked,  and 
knew  it  to  be  the  fore-arm  of  a  man :  the  hand  was 
not  at  it ;  it  was  only  the  part  from  a  little  below 
the  elbow,  and  above  the  wrist.  The  man  threw 
it  away,  but  never  looked  squeamish ;  he  said  it 
was  very  sweet,  and  was  never  a  bit  the  worse. 

The  French  left  strong  picquets  in  front,  stole 
down  the  river,  and  crossed,  hoping  to  surprise 
UB,  and  come  upon  our  rear.  We  immediately 
blew  up  the  bridge,  and  retired.  Many  of  our 
men  had  to  ford  the  river.  We  left  a  Spanish 
garrison  in  the  fort,  and  retired  to  the  heights. 

There  was  a  mill  on  the  river  side,  near  the 
bridge,  wherein  a  number  of  our  men  were  helping 
themselves  to  flour,  during  the  time  the  others 
were  fording.  Our  Colonel  rode  down  and  forc- 
ed them  out,  throwing  a  handful  of  flour  on  each 
man  as  he  passed  out  of  the  mill.  When  we  V7«i^ 
drawn  u/>  on  the  hoJghts,  he  rode  along  lV\e  c»- 
Jaaur,  Jookit^  for  the  miUere,  as  we  caMed  l\i«i«^- 
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At  tins  moment,  a  hen  put  her  bead  oot  of  bii 
coat-pocket,  and  looked  first  to  one  side,  and  then 
to  another.  We  began  to  langh ;  we  could  not 
restrain  ourselves.  He  looked  amazed  and  furious 
at  us,  then  around.  At  length  the  Major  rode  up 
to  him,  and  requested  him  to  kill  the  fowl  outrigfat> 
and  put  it  into  his  pocket.  The  Colonel,  in  his 
turn,  laughed,  ra11e<l  his  servant,  and  the  mill«ni 
were  no  more  looked  after. 

We  moved  along  the  heights,  for  two  or  Uiree 
miles,  towards  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  lay 
down  in  column  for  a  few  minutes,  until  Lord 
W'l'Uingfton  came  up  and  reconnoitred  the  move- 
uii'iits  of  the  enemy,  when  we  immediately  got 
oniors  to  follow  the  line  of  march.  We  con- 
tinued to  follow,  for  some  time,  until  we  came  to 
a  place  covered  over  with  old  ammunition-barrek 
and  the  wrecks  of  an  army.  This  was  the  grovnd 
tlie  battle  of  Salamanca  had  been  fought  on.  Wo 
got  not  a  moment  to  reflect.  The  word  was 
given,  "  Fix  bayonets,  throw  off  all  lumber;"  and 
we  were  moved  up  the  hill  at  double-quick  Ume. 
We  pushed  up  as  hard  as  possible,  reached  the 
top  almost  out  of  breath,  and  met  the  enemy 
right  in  front.  They  were  not  twenty  paces  from 
us.  We  gave  them  a  volley.  Two  companies  of 
the  German  Legion  were  sent  to  keep  them  in 
play,  whilst  the  lines  were  forming.  Two  brigades 
c^mo  up,  at  double-quick  time.  We  formed  in 
three  lines,  and  forced  them  to  retire.  They  lost, 
in  their  flight,  a  great  number  of  men  by  the  fire 
of  our  cannon. 

After  dark,  we  withdrew  our  lines,  and  encamp- 

ed  in  a  wood.     We  were  in  great  watit  of  necea- 

sarjoif,  having  very  little  bread  ov  \>»«i  axawck^x  ^»> 
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aRd  no  water.     I  set  off  in  quest  of  some,  slung 
round  with  canteens  belonging  to  the  mess.     Af- 
ter searching  abont  for  a  long  time,  fkint  and  weary, 
I  was  going  to  give  np  in  despair,  and  sat  down 
to  reflect  what  I  should  do.     Numbers  were  mov- 
ing aronud,   looking  anxiously  for  wafer  of  any 
kind,   quality  was  of  no  moment.     I  thought  I 
beard  a  bustle  on  my  right.     I  leaped  up,  ran  to- 
wards it ;  I  heard  voices  and  the  croaking  of  frogs. 
Tenapting  aonnd !  I  stopped  not  to  reflect.     As  I 
drew  near,  the   sound  became  more  distinct;  I 
heard  the  welcome  words,  "  Water,  water !  "     In 
I  ran,   up  to  the  knees  amongst  mules  and  men, 
and,  putting  down  my  head,  drank  a  sweet  draught 
of  it,  dirty  as  it  was,  then  filled  my  canteens,  and 
came  off  quite  happy.  The  croaking  of  the  Irogs  waa 
plaaaanter  music,  at  that  time,  and  more  welcome, 
than  any  other  sound.    When  I  came  to  the  camp 
'ground,  I  was  welcomed  with  joy.   We  got  our  al- 
lowance of  Kquor,  and  mixed  it  with  the  water;  then 
lay  down,  and  slept  till  an  hour  before  day,  when 
we  moved  on  to  our  old  position  on  the  hills.    The 
French  lay  in  column  close  by  Salamanca.     We 
remained  diere,  till  Lord  Wellington  perceived  the 
French  were  endeavouring  to  get  into  our  rear,  to 
cut  off  our  communications,  they  being  very  su- 
perior in  force.     The  army  received  orders  to  draw 
.op  in  column,  and  move  off  in  brigades,  each  bri- 
^ule  in  succession,  leaving  the  7  Ist  for  the  rear 
gnard. 

I,  at  this  time,  got  a  post,  being  for  fatigue, 
with  other  four.     We  were  sent  to  break  biscuit, 
and  make  a  mess  for  Lord  Wellington «  \\owT\d»» 
I  was  very  hungry,  and  thought  it  a  good  ^o\i  bX 
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the  time,  as  we  got  our  own  fill,  while  we  1 
the  biscnit — a  thing  I  had  not  got  for  some  * 
When  thos  engaged,  the  prodigal  son  nerat 
was  out  of  my  mind  ;  and  I  sighed,  as  I  fei 
dogs,  oyer  my  humble  situation  and  ruined  Ik 

As  we  followed  the  army.  Colonel  Cad 
made  us  halt  in  a  plain  upon  ploughed  land,  v 
he  began  to  drill  us.  We  were  wet  and'w 
and  liike  to  faint  with  hunger.  The  ground 
so  soft  from  the  rain,  we  could  scarce  kee] 
step.  The  French  were  coming  down  ftos 
heights.  '^  Now,"  says  he,  *'  there  they  ar 
you  are  not  quicker  in  your  moyements,  ] 
leave  you  every  one  to  them. "  At  this  moi 
General  Hill  s  aid-de-camp  rode  up,  saying,  ^I 
on,  and  cover  the  brigade  of  artillery,  by  the 
neral  8  order,  or  you  will  be  all  prisoners  ii 
minutes."  We  immediately  lef^  off  drill, 
marched  on,  until  dark,  under  a  heavy  rain, 
over  miserable  roads  ;  one  shoe  in  our  hand 
other  on  our  knapsack. 

As  we  entered  a  wood,  we  were  agreeaU 
noyed  by  the  grunting  of  hogs  and  squeaki 
pigs.  '*  There  is  a  town  here,"  says  my  com 
We  all  longed  for  '*  pile  arms. "  At  lengt! 
word  was  given,  and  cooks  ordered  to  cut  t 
More  cooks  than  one  turned  out  of  each  mess 
went  in  different  directions  in  search  of  fo 

All  this  time  the  whole  wood  resounded  witl 

It 

reports  of  muskets.  It  resembled  a  wood  ooi 
ed  by  the  enemy.  At  length  our  cooks  retn 
one  with  a  pig,  another  with  a  skin  of  win 
with  flour ;  and  we  made  a  hearty  supper,  ao 
down  happy  and  contented. 
Next  aomiag  we  contmued  tiM  Yo^  ^l  i 


tux  OD  the  opposite  beighta.  The  bugle 
led  to  fali  in  ;  immediataly  we  ronned  gqaan, 
iave  cavalry.  Tbey  galloped  down  close  to 
joare.  We  had  not  time  to  load  oar  ptecea ; 
nany  of  ub  were  only  half  accontred,  they 
come  HO  qnick  upon  ue.  Many  of  them 
very  mnch  in  liqaor :  three  or  four  galloped 
he  centre  of  our  square ;  we  opened  to  re- 
theiD.  A  brigade  of  guna  coming  to  oar  re- 
bey  put  to  the  right  about,  and  fled.  We 
under  anas  for  aome  time.  A  brigade  of 
li  infantry  was  drawn  up  on  the  oppoaits 
n.  It  being  only  their  adiranced  guard, 
Welliogtoa  gsre  orders  to  pile  anna,  but  to 
n  accontred.  We  stood  in  thia  position,  the 
ooiing  upon  as,  until  we  were  forced  to  lie 
,  Ihrongh  fatigue. 

y  at  length  i^pearing,  we  got  orders  to 
OH)  after  the  army,  in  sections  ;  the  enemy 
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luid  to  Kt()p,  all  wore  obliged  to  stop.  Each  of 
tlie  eiieiiiy*H  cavalry  bad  a  foot  soldier  behind  hiniy 
who  formed  when  they  came  close.  When  we 
were  baked,  and  advanoed  to  chai^,  they  mount- 
ed and  retirt^d. 

At  li'iiiitb  we  forded  the  Aguida,  and  encamped 
on  the  opposite  side.  Rear-guards  and  qoarter- 
guanls  were  immediately  sent  out,  and  picquets 
planted.  We  were  not  an  hour  and  a  half  en- 
camped, wlion  a  dreadful  firing  commenced  on 
our  left.  We  wore  all  under  arms  in  a  moment. 
The  firinp^  continued  very  severe,  for  the  space  of 
two  bourH.  We  then  piled  arms,  and  began  to 
cut  wood,  to  lay  under  us,  that  the  water  might 
run  below,  as  the  rain  continued  to  pour  in  tor- 
rents. We  might  as  well  have  lain  in  the  river. 
We  were  up  an  hour  before  day,  and  wrung  out 
our  blankets,  emptied  our  shoes  of  the  water, 
each  man  trembling  like  the  leaf  of  a  tree.  We 
followed  the  line  of  march  for  about  four  leagues, 
and  encamped  in  a  plain,  expecting  to  be  attacked 
every  moment.  The  French  did  not  advance 
this  night. 

Next  night  we  were  marched  into  a  town. 
Sergeants  were  called  out  for  quarters ;  and  we 
were  put  in  by  sections,  into  the  best  quarters 
they  could  find.  This  town  we  called  the  r«e&y 
town ;  it  was  the  most  smoky  place  I  ever  was 
in.  The  sergeants  got  two  months'  pay  for  each 
man  ;  every  one  had  a  little.  Canteens  were  im- 
mediately in  requisition ;  wine  and  accadent  were 
the  only  words  you  could  hear.  Tbi-ee  dollars  for 
wine,  and  one  for  accadent,  made  a  joyful  night, 
and  a  merry  mess.  We  bad  no  care  ;  the  song 
went  roand  :  we  were  as  uittTtY  aa  Si  ^^Vaii^Qt 
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suffered  in  our  retreat.  The  recollection  of  oar 
wants  made  our  present  enjoyments  doubly  dear. 
Next  morning  we  did  the  best  we  could  to  clean 
ourselves ;  but  we  made  a  very  shabby  figure. 
Our  haversacks  were  black  with  grease;  we 
could  not  get  the  marks  of  the  pork  out  M  we 
could  do. 

Here  we  remained  eight  days ;  then  marched 
to  Porto  Baoyes,  where  we  received  a  draft  of 
150  men  from  England,  and  staid  about  eight 
d&ys;  then  marched  to  Monte  Moso.  We  got 
here  a  new  kitt.  Before  this,  we  were  complete- 
ly in  rags  ;  and  it  used  to  be  our  daily  labour  to 
pick  the  vermin  off  ourselves.  We  were  quarter- 
ed in  the  villages,  until  Colonel  Cadogan  arrived 
from  England,  who  inspected  and  reviewed  us  in 
our  new  clothes.  We  looked  very  well.  The 
Colonel  told  us  we  were  as  fat  asfmols. 

Daring  the  time  the  50th  were  in  Boho,  the 
French  made  an  attempt  to  surprise  it.  We  were 
marched  up  to  it,  at  double-quick  time.  We  ran 
up  hill  for  four  miles,  and  were  formed  in  the 
town,  and  marched  up  to  the  walls,  making  as 
great  a  show  as  possible.  '^L'he  French  stood  in 
column,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town.  We 
had  picquets  of  the  50th  posted  on  the  outside. 
Boho  being  a  town  of  great  trade,  the  French 
hoped  to  get  a  supply  of  clothing ;  but  finding 
they  conld  not  succeed,  they  retired,  and  we  went 
back  to  our  old  cantonments. 

In  a  few  days  we  relieved  the  50th,  and  march- 
ed into  Boho ;  at  which  place  we  remained  ^ 
winter^  anJ  antil  the  month  of  May   1 81S,  viVv«ti. 
the  campaiga  commenced. 

I  2 
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I  prot  a  most  excellent  billet ;  eveiy  thing  wit 
in  pltMity  ;  frait  in  abandance.  I  was  reganled  aa 
a  Hon  of  the  family ;  |)artook  with  them  at  meals ; 
an<i  if  any  thing  was  better  than  another,  my 
part  waH  in  it.  I  amused  myself,  when  off  duty, 
in  teaching  t)ie  children  to  read ;  for  which  my 
liosts  thought  they  never  could  be  grateful 
enough. 

I  have  often  thought  the  Spaniards  resembled- 
the  Scots,  in  their  manner  of  treating  their  chil- 
dren. How  has  my  heart  warmed,  when  I  have 
seon  the  father,  with  his  wife  by  his  side,  and  the 
children  round  them,  repeating  tlie  Lord  s  prayer 
and  the  2Sd  Psalm  at  evening  before  they  went  to 
bed  !  Once  a  week,  the  children  were  'catechised. 
When  I  told  them  they  did  the  same  in  Scot- 
land, they  looked  at  me  with  astonishment,  and' 
asked,  "  If  heretics  did  so  ?  "  The  priests  often 
drew  comparisons  much  to  our  disadvantage, 
from  the  conduct  of  our  men.  They  even  said, 
every  hen^tic  in  £ng:land  was  as  had  as  them. 

One  afternoon,  I  had  walked  into  the  church- 
yard ;  and,  after  having  wandered  through  it,  I 
lay  down  in  the  shade  of  the  wall,  near  a  grave 
tliat  appeared  to  have  been  lately  made.  While 
lying  thus,  I  hoard  a  sob :  I  looked  towards  the 
place  whence  it  came,  and  perceived  a  beautiful 
fema!e  kneeling  beside  a  grave,  devoutly  counting 
her  rosary,  her  tears  falling  fast  upon  the  ground. 
I  lay,  afraid  to  move,  lest  the  noise  might  disturb 
her.  »She  remained  for  some  time,  absorbed  in 
devotion,  then  rose  from  her  knees,  and  taking  a 
small  jar  of  holy  water,  sprinkled  the  grave,  and 
retired  undisturbed  by  me.  I  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstauce  to  no  one  ;  but,  d^y  aUct  Avl^,  \  ^^-ik* 
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an  nnperceired  witneM  of  this  scene.     At  leii^rtli 
•he  saw  me  as  she  approached,  and  was  retiring 
in  haste.     I  came  near  her.     She  stood  to  let  me 
pass.     I  said,  **  My  presence  shall  give  you  no 
imeasiness:  Adieu:**      *' Stay/*  she  said,  *<  are 
you  Don  Galves*  good  soldier  ?  "     I  replied,  *  I 
live  with  him.  *'     **  Stay,  you  can  feel  for  me ;  I 
have  none  to  feel  for,  nor  advise  ine.     Blessed 
Virgin,  be  my  (Hend  !  **     She  looked  to  heaven, 
her  eyes  beaming  resignation  and  hope,  tlie  tears 
dropping  on   her   bosom.     I   stretched   out  my 
hand  to  her;  my  eyes,  I  believe,  were   wet,  I 
did  not  speak.     ^*  None,  **  she  said,  mournfully, 
^  can  again  have  my  hand :  I  gave  it  to  Fran- 
dscou  **     **  'Tis  the  hand  of  friendship. "     "  I  can 
have  no  friend  but  death. — You  do  not  pray  for 
the  dead ;  yon  cannot  pray  with  me. "     I  said, 
'^  I  wil\  listen  to  yours.  **     She  then  began  her 
usual  prayers ;  then  rose,  and  sprinkled  the  grave 
with  holy  water.     I  inquired,  "  Whose  giave  do 
you  water?**     "My   mother's.'*      "How   long 
has  she  been  dead  ?  **     "  Five  years. "      "  Five 
years  I  have  you   done  thus  so  long?"     "Alas, 
no !  my  mother  had  been   released ;  *    but,  five 
weeks  ago,  my  mournful  task  again  began  ;  'tis  for 
Francisco.  Adieu,  **  she  sobbed,  and  retired  with  a 
harried  step.     I  dare  not  embellish  lest  this  inci- 
dent should  not  be  credited ;  but  I  feel  this  a  cold 
account  of  what  passed.     I  have  not  taken  away, 
neither  have  I  added  a  word  that  did  not  pass  be- 
tween us.     From  Galves,  I  leained  that  Francisco 
bad  fallen  in  a  Guerilla  party.     It  is  the  bcVvei  m 

*  From  Purgatory, 
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Spain,  that  every  drop  of  holy  water  sprnnkled 
apon  the  grave,  quenches  a  flame  in  purgatory. 

We  had  passed  the  winter  in  an  agreeable  man- 
ner. We  lived  well :  the  inhabitants  were  on  good 
terms  with  us  :  we  had  every  thing  in  abundance ; 
and  amusements  were  not  wanting.  We  had  bull- 
fights, at  which  we  used  to  exhibit  our  powen. 
Several  of  our  men  were  hurt.  Our  IwrsemeD 
were  particularly  good  bull-fighters  ;  and  tha  wo- 
men used  to  give  them  great  praise.  Often  we 
had  dancings  in  the  evening ;  sometiq^es  we  got 
two  or  three  of  our  band,  and  then  we  had  danc- 
ing^ in  style.  Wine  and  mirth  we  never  wanted : 
Music  was  our  great  want. 

The  peasants  used  to  dance  to  the  sound  of  their 
rattles,  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  hard-wood^ 
which  they  held  between  their  fingers,  and  by 
shaking  their  hands,  kept  time,  in  the  san^  man- 
ner as  the  boys  in  Edinburgh  and  other  parts,  play 
what  they  call  "  eockledum  ditt  ** — They  call  them 
castatietts. 

They  have  one  dance  which  I  never  saw  in  any 
other  place  :  they  call  it  fandango.  I  can  hardly 
say  it  is  a  dance,  for  it  is  scarcely  decent.  The 
dancers  first  run  to  each  other,  as  if  they  are 
looking  for  one  another;  then  the  woman  runs 
away,  the  man  follows ;  next  he  runs,  and  she 
follows.  This  they  do  alternately,  all  tlie  time 
using  the  most  expressive  gestures,  until  both  seem 
overcome ;  when  they  retire,  and  another  couple 
take  their  place.  This  dance  had  a  great  efiect 
upon  us  ;  but  the  Spaniards  saw  it  without  being 
moved,  and  laughed  at  the  quick  breathing  and 
amorouB  looks  of  onr  men. 
The  winter  in  Boho  waa  tVie  !3laot\«a\.  \  «^« 
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piMed  in  Spain ;  yet  we  remained  in  that  town 
mntil  May  1813.  The  only  disagreeable  thiii^ 
wasy  that  the  wolvee^  which  were  very  nnmeronfl, 
nted  to  Tiait  u»  at  oar  advanced  poets,  wlien  on 
duty  through  the  nig^t. 

One  night,  while  on  duty  at  the  bridge,  I 
thoogfat  I  was  to  have  fallen  a  prey  to  9  very  largo 
wolf.  My  orders  were  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  if 
I  heard  the  least  sound,  to  place  my  ear  npon  the 
ground,  to  distingnish  if  it  were  the  tread  of  men 
or  of  horses,  and  give  the  alarm.  The  night  was 
starry,  and  a  little  cloudy,  when,  about  half  past 
one  o'clock,  1  could  distinguish  the  tread  of  an  ani- 
mal. 1  believed  it  to  be  a  stray  mule,  or  ass  ;  but 
at  length  could  distinguish  a  large  wolf,  a  few  yards 
fipam  the  bridge,  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  look- 
ing full  upon  me.  I  levelled  my  piece,  and  stood ; 
my  eyes  fixed  on  his  :  I  durst  not  fire,  lest  I  should 
miss  him,  and  give  a  false  alarm.  I  expected  Mm 
every  moment  to  spring  upon  me.  We  stood 
thus  looking  upon  each  other,  until  the  tread  of 
the  sergeant  and  guard  to  relieve  me  were  heard  ; 
then  the  beast  scampered  off,  and  relieved  me  from 
my  disagreeable  situation. 

May  came  at  length,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
leave  our  kind  hosts.     I  never  before  felt  regret  at 
quitting  a  town   in   Spain.      That   rooming  we 
marched,  the  town  was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants, 
who  accompanied  us  a  good  way  ;  girls  weeping, 
and  running  into  the  ranks  to  be  protected  from 
their  parents,  and  hanging  upon  their  old  acquain- 
tances;  parents  tearing  away  and  scolding  tW\T 
children ;  soldiers  and  inhabitants  singing,  ot  eiL- 
changin^  adieus.  Almost  every  man  had  bVft  Y\axv^- 
kencbiefoo  the  muzzle  of  his  firelock.     Doxk  GA- 
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▼efl*  children,  weeping,  took  leave  of  me.     I  iiever 
Haw  them  again.     May  God  blesa  thena. 

At  length  we  were  left  to  reflect  upon  our  ab- 
iient  friends,  and  commence  the  toils  of  war  afresh. 
We  lay  in  CArop  until  the  whole  army  joine<i ;  then 
were  reviewed  by  Lord  Wellington,  and  received 
orders  to  take  the  line  of  march,  and  follow  the 
enemy. 

We  marched  over  a  great  part  of  Spiun,  quite 
across  the  comitry ;  many  parts  of  which  were  very 
beautiful,  more  particularly  that  before  we  crossed 
the  Ebro.  But  we  were  so  harassed  by  fatigue 
in  our  long  marches,  that  we  never  left  the  camp» 
and  were  too  weary  to  pay  much  attention  to  any 
thing  that  did  not  relieve  our  wants. 

We  continued  to  advance,  until  the  20tli  of 
June  ;  when  reaching  the  neighbourhood  of  Vit» 
toria,  we  encamped  upon  the  face  of  a  hill.  Pro- 
visions were  very  scarce.  We  had  not  a  bit  of  to* 
bacco,  and  were  smoaking  leaves  and  herbs.  Co* 
lonel  Cadogan  rode  away,  and  got  us  half  a  pound 
of  tobacco  a  man,  which  was  most  welcome. 

Next  morning  we  got  up  as  usual.  The  first 
pipes  played  for  parade  ;  the  second  did  not  play 
at  the  usual  time.  We  began  to  suspect  all  was 
not  right.  We  remained  thus  until  ^eleven  o'clock  ; 
then  received  orders  to  fall  in,  and  follow  the  lino 
.  of  march.  During  our  march  we  fell  to  one  side* 
to  allow  a  brigade  of  guns  to  pass  us  at  full  speed. 
"  Now,  "  said  my  comrades,  '*  we  will  have  work 
to  do  before  night. "  We  crossed  a  river ;  and, 
as  we  passed  through  a  village,  we  saw,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  the  French  camp,  and  their 
fires  still  burning,  just  as  they  had  left  them.  Not 
a  shot  bad  been  fired  at  this  time.    ^«  o\n«t\«d 
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a  large  Spanish  column  moving  along  the  heigfalt* 
on  our  right.  We  halted,  and  drew  up  in  column* 
Orders  were  given  to  brash  out  our  locks,  oil  them, 
and  examine  oar  flints.  We  being  in  the  rear, 
these  were  soon  followed  by  orders  to  open  ont 
from  the  centre,  to  allow  the  7 1st  to  advance.  For^ 
ward  we  moved  up  the  hill.  The  firing  was  now 
very  heavy.  Our  rear  had  not  engaged,  before 
word  came  for  the  Doctor  to  assist  Colonel  Ca- 
dogan,  who  was  wounded.  Immediately  we  chaig- 
ed  ap  the  hill,  the  piper  playing,  "  Hey  Johnny 
Cope. "  The  French  had  possession  of  the  top, 
but  we  soon  forced  them  back,  and  draw  up  in 
oohimn  on  the  height ;  sending  out  four  companies 
to  our  left  to  skirmish.  The  remainder  moved  on 
to  the  opposite  height.  As  we  advanced  driving 
them  before  us,  a  French  officer,  a  pretty  fellow, 
was  pricking  and  forcing  his  men  to  stand.  They 
heeded  him  not — he  was  very  harsh  : — *'  Down 
with  him  I  "  cried  one  near  me ;  and  down  he  fell, 
pierced  by  more  than  one  ball. 

Scarce  were  we  upon  the  height,  when  a  heavy 
column,  dressed  in  great-coats,  with  white  covers 
on  their  hats,  exactly  resembling  the  Spanish,  gave 
us  a  volley,  which  put  us  to  the  right  about  at 
double-quick  time  down  the  hill,  the  French  close 
behind,  through  the  whins.  The  four  companies 
got  the  word,  the  French  were  on  them.  They 
likewise  thought  them  Spaniards,  until  they  got  a 
▼olley  that  kUled  or  wounded  almost  every  one  of 
them.  We  retired  to  the  height,  covered  by  the 
50th,  who  gave  the  pursuing  column  a  volley  which 
checked  their  speed.  We  moved  up  the  remains 
of  our  shattered  regiment  to  the  height.     Being  vs^ 
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great  want  of  ammunition,  we  were  again  aerrtd- 
with  sixty  rounds  a  mrn,  and  kept  up  our  fiie- 
for  some  time,  until  the  bugle  sounded  to  cease 
firing. 

We  ky  on  the  height  for  some  time.  Oof' 
drought  was  excessiye ;  there  was  no  water  npo» 
the  height,  save  one  small  spring,  which  was  mi' 
dered  useless.  One  of  our  men,  in  the  heat  of 
the  action,  called  out  he  would  have  a  drii^  lei 
the  world  go  as  it  would.  He  stooped  to  drink  ; 
a  hall  pierced  his  head  ;  he  fell  with  it  in  the  wdH 
which  was  discoloured  by  brains  and  blood.— 
Thirsty  as  we  were,  we  could  not  taste  it. 

At  this,  time  the  Major  had  the  command,  our 
second  Colonel  being  wounded.  There  were  not 
SOO  of  us  on  the  height  able  to  do  duty,  out  of 
above  1000  who  drew  rations  in  the  morning.  Thi 
cries  of  the  wounded  were  most  heart-renduig« 

The  French,  on  the  opposite  height,  were  gat* 
ting  under  arms  :  we  could  give  no  assistance^  aa 
the  enemy  appeared  to  be  six  to  one  of  us.     Our 
orders  were  to  maintain  the  height  while  there  was 
a  man  of  us.     The  word  was  given  to  shoulder 
arms.     The  French,  at  the  same  moment,  got  un* 
der  arms.     The  engagement  began  in  the  plaiiM. 
The  French  were  amazed,  and  soon  put  to  tfae 
right  about,  through  Vittoria.     We  followed,  as 
quick  as  our  weary  limbs  would  carry  us.     Our 
legs  were  full  of  thorns,  and  our  feet  bruised  upon 
the  roots  of  the  trees.     Coming  to  a  bean  field  at 
■tl^e  bottom  of  the  heights,  immediately  the  column 
vnu  broke,  and  every  man  filled  his  haversack. 
We  continued  to  advance  until  it  was  dai'k,  and 
then  encamped  on  a  height  above  Vittoria. 
This  waa  the  dullest  encain^m£ivXl«^«t\sa^« 
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Wis  ImmI  left  700  men  behind.  None  spoke ;  each 
hnng  his  head,  monrning  the  loss  of  a  friend  and 
eooirade.  About  twelve  o'clock,  a  man  of  each 
eonpaaj  was  sent  to  receire  half  a  pound  of  flour 
for  each  man,  at  the  rate  of  our  morning's  strength; 
so  tibat  there  was  more  than  could  be  used  by 
diose  who  had  escaped*  I  had  fired  108  rounds 
tiiia  day.  Next  monnng  we  awoke,  dull,  stiff, 
and  weary.  I  could  scarce  touch  my  bead  with 
my  tight  hand ;  my  shoulder  was  as  black  as  cod. 
We  washed  out  our  firelocks,  and  moved  on  again, 
about  twelve  o'dock,  in  the  line  of  march. 

Towards  the  aftenioon  of  the  22d,  the  day  after 
die  battle  of  Vittoria,  a  great  number  of  our  men 
joined,  who  had  made  their  escape,  after  being 
taken  the  day  before.  We  encamped,  and  passed 
%  Biglit  of  congratulation  ;  mutual  hardships  made 
as  1^  Intrthers.  The  slain  were  forgot,  in  our  joy 
finr  those  we  had  gained  thus  unexpectedly.  Next 
nomkig,  we  made  a  more  respectable  appearance 
on  parade,  being  now  about  800  strong.  Tbe 
day  fc^owing,  we  continued  our  march.  In  tbe 
afternoon,  we  had  a  dreadful  storm  of  thunder  and 
rain.  A  Portugueze  officer  and  his  horse  were 
killed  by  it.  We  encamped  upon  the  face  of  a 
hill,  the  rain  continuing  to  pour.  The  storm  not 
abttdng,  we  could  not  get  our  tents  up,  and  were 
exposed  all  night  to  its  violence. 

Next  day,  we  arrived  before  Pamplona,  whore 
we  lay  for  some  time.  One  night  we  were  order- 
ed under  arms  at  twelve  o'clock :  The  report  was, 
that  Pamplona  was  to  be  stormed.  We  marched 
until  day-break)  then  drew  up  in  a  hollow  in  the 
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rear  of  the  town,  when  we  got  orders  to  &11  bade 
to  our  old  camp  ground. 

Soon  after,  we  were  relieved  by  a  diyidon  of 
Spanish,  and  marched  towards  the  P3rreneea»  where 
we  soon  fell  in  with  our  old  playfcdlowa  the  French^ 
and  had  a  very  severe  skirmish  in  the  fnmt  ef 
the  village  of  Maya.  The  regiment  was  divided 
into  two  columns ;  the  right  commanded  by  Major 
Walker,  the  left  by  Major  M'Kenzie.  We  re- 
mained under  arms  all  night,  the  Frendi  keeping 
up  their  fire.  Next  morning  we  forced  them  over 
the  heights,  into  their  own  country,  in  style ;  thea 
encamped. 

Fatigue  parties  were  called  to  make  rows  and 
rain-works.  Our  two  rear  companies  were  ap- 
pointed to  move  to  the  heights  in  the  rear,  upoa 
the  first  alarm,  and  maintain  them  while  a  torn 
should  remun.  The  signal  was  three  great  guns; 
on  the  report  of  the  first  of  which,  every  man  was 
to  stand  to  his  arms.  One  day  we  sent  out  a  &• 
tigue  party,  to  cut  wood  to  make  arm- racks.  They 
were  not  come  back  when  a  gun  was  fired.  We 
stood  to  our  aims,  making  ready  to  engage.  It 
was  a  false  alarm. 

Our  fatigue  parties  were  out  for  forage,  and  we 
were  busy  cooking,  when  the  signal  was  given,  on 
the  25th  July.  The  two  rear  companies  moved 
to  the  heights,  the  rest  of  the  regiment  to  the 
alarm  post,  where  we  had  work  enough  upon  our 
arrival.  The  French  were  in  great  force,  moving 
up  the  heights  in  solid  column.  We  killed  great 
numbers  of  them  in  their  advance ;  but  they  still 
moved  on.  We  were  forced  to  give  way,  and  con- 
tinued thus  to  retire,  maintaining  every  height  to  the 
last;  contesting  every  foot  of  ground.  At  length  we 
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Were  forced  to  the  height  where  our  old  quarter- 
guard  used  to  be  posted.  We  mamtaioed  our 
pedtion  against  them  a  considerable  time ;  daring 
which,  we  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  French 
making  merry  in  onr  camp,  eating  tiie  dinner  we 
kid  cooked  for  oorselFes.  What  could  we  do  ? 
they  were  ao  much  superior  in  numbers. 
'  I  have  often  admired  the  bravery  of  tlie  French 
•ffioers.  This  day,  while  I  was  in  the  rear  guards 
coTering  the  retreat,  about  two  dozen  of  us  were 
pursued  and  molested  by  a  company  of  Uie  French. 
Out  of  breath,  and  unable  to  run  farther,  we  cried, 
^  Let  us  make  a  stand  and  get  breath,  else  we 
will  never  reach  the  top. "  **  Take  your  will, " 
returned  the  officers.  Immediately  we  faced  about ; 
the  French  halted ;  their  officers  pricked  them  on. 
We  formed  front,  across  the  road,  and  charged 
the  French  officers  in  the  rear  urging  their  troops 
forward.  All  would  not  do ;  the  men  forced  their 
Micen  fah^y  over  the  hill,  and  ran.  We  had 
what  we  wished,  an  unmolested  retreat,  and  moved 
slowly  up  the  height.  We  were  then  joined  by  a 
brigade  of  Brunswickers, — gave  three  cheers,  and 
charged  the  French  along  the  heights,  keeping  up^ 
our  fire  till  dark.  A  part  of  the  regiment  made 
fires,  while  the  remainder  kept  their  ground  upon 
the  main  height,  until  about  twelve  o'clock.  We 
then  marched  off  towards  the  Black  Forest,  leav-* 
lag  our  wounded,  whose  cries  were  piercing ;  but 
we  could  not  help  them.  Numbers  continued  to 
follow  us,  crawling  on  their  hands  and  knees,  fill- 
ing the  air  with  their  groans.  Many,  who  could 
not  do  so,  held  out  their  hands,  supplicating  to  be 
taken  with  us.  We  tore  ourselves  away,  and  \rax« 
Mwd  t0  get  out  ofaighu     We  could  not  \>eW  \Xi% 
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The  rf)acl8  were  yeiy  bad,  the  rain  continiied  tt^ 
poor,  and  we  made  but  little  way.  At  day-biealc^ 
we  formed  on  tbe  outside  of  Maya,  and  got  <Hdeq( 
to  cook ;  but  scarce  had  we  begun  when  lie  Frraoh 
made  their  appearance.  We  immediately  moTed 
on  to  a  stronger  height  on  the  opposite  ^side,  and 
encampe<l.  Here  we  got  three  days'  allovrance  e( 
beef  and  bread  served  out  to  each  man/ and  an  al- 
lowance of  liquor.  As  soon  as  cooking  w^a  OYHTp 
we  marched  on  to  the  Black  Forest,  and  never 
halted,  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Thfl^ 
night  was  dark  and  stormy.  Tlie  wounded  offi^^ 
eers  were  caiTied  in  blankets  on  the  Moulders  oi 
the  men.  The  wounded  soldiers  who  had  been 
enabled  still  to  keep  up  witli  us,  made  the  heact 
bleed  at  their  cries ;  while  Uie  forcing  up  of  thft 
baggage  caused  such  a  noise,  that  the  whole  was  a 
scene  of  misery  and  confusion.  We  halted  tp  atr 
low  the  baggage  to  get  forward. 

Shortly  after  day-light,  the  French  advance  caaiQ 
up  with  our  rear-guard,  consiflting  of  a  brigade  qf 
Portuguese,  whidh  continued  to  skirmiBh  all  ihm 
way  through  the  forest.  We  lost  a  great  number 
of  men  in  this  forest,  unable  to  keep  up  through 
illness  and  fotigue,  and  not  a  few  from  itte  effectfli 
of  liquor.  It  was  found  necessary  to  stave  tho 
stores  of  liquor ;  and  the  men  were  carrying  it 
away  in  their  bonnets.  Many  were  intoxicatodf 
and  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  their  comrades. 

We  at  length  got  out  of  the  forest  and  encan^ 
ed.  Piequets  were  posted,  and  we  began  to  cooks 
but  we  had  scarcely  commenced,  when  the  French 
were  again  upon  us.  The  camp  was  moved,  and 
we  marched  until  two  hours  after  dark.  We  were 
^ea  dmwn  up  in  oolumn,  and  \a7  do^iu  oa  the 
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\mn  grcmnd,  until  next  morning.  The  French 
noved  about  two  miles,  and  then  turned  oif  on  their 
left»  towards  Ftoipfona,  thinking  there  was  nothing 
to  stop  them.     We  remained  here  until  morning. 

Day  was  scarce  broke,  when  we  heard  three 
guns  fire  towards  our  right.  All  were  under  arms 
in  a  moment ;  and  we  stood,  in  this  situation,  a 
considerable  time.  The  noise  of  artillery  and  mus« 
ketry  was  incessant  on  our  right ;  but,  towards  the 
afternoon,  the  firing  ceased,  and  the  French  were 
forced  from  the  heights  opposite  Ptoiplona.  After 
Lord  Wellington  had  defeated  them,  they  retreat- 
ed by  our  ri^t 

We  got  orders  to  oc6ipy  a  height  in  the  wood. 
Two  companies  were  sent,  at  extended  order, 
down  the  wood,  where  we  were  not  long  before 
the  enemy  began  to  appear ;  and  the  firing  com- 
menced with  their  skirmishers.  After  doing  our 
utmost  for  some  time,  we  were  forced  to  retire  to 
the  top  of  the  height ;  and,  when  we  arrived  upon 
it,  they  were  so  numerous,  it  was  vain  to  contend* 
We  gave  them  two  or  three  volleys,  and  retired 
through  a  small  village,  they  following  close  ii  the 
rear  :  then  we  drew  up,  along  the  side  of  a  strong 
rock,  close  by  the  main  road,  determined  to  defend 
it  to  the  last.  Lord  Wellington  sent  a  division  to 
our  assistance.  The  enemy  seeing  them  approach, 
drew  up,  and  continued  to  annoy  us  for  some 
time ;  then  fell  back  upon  the  village,  and  encamp- 
ed. There  were  some  fine  fields  of  grain  here, 
niiicb  they  set  ^re  to.  We  lay  down,  fstigued 
and  weary,  having  been  constantly  engaged  almost 
Uie  whole  afternoon. 

Next  morning,  the  5th  of  August,  the  enem^ 

k2 
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began  to  retire,  we  foUowing  dose  at  tbeir  iiedi 
throngh  the  Blade  Forett.  They  retired  bade  in* 
to  France.  We  halted  upon  onr  old  camp  gnnmd 
for  the  space  of  half  an  hoar,  and  then  retnned 
to  onr  old  qnarters  at  Maya.  We  were  very  me* 
lancholy,  the  whole  bringing  to  onr  minda  the  tine 
when  we  last  left  it  and  onr  wonnded  and  dying 
eomradee. 

After  encamping  on  a  height  on  the  other  sid^i 
for  two  or  three  days,  we  were  marched  round  to 
the  heights  of  Roncesvallesi  ndiere  we  encampedi 
fdiering  a  brigade  of  the  7th  divisifm.  We  lay 
here  for  a  considerable  time,  working  like  galley 
slaves  from  morning  till  e^uiingy  in  building  bat- 
teries and  block-honses.  All  die  time  I  had  been 
a  soldier,  my  labour  could  not  stand  in  the  least 
comparison  with  my  fatigues  at  this  time. 

Orders  were  given  that  the  heights  should  be 
Jcept  by  the  3d  and  4th  divisiony  week  about,  (aU 
iemately.)  We  retired,  moving  down,  and  &^ 
ramped  on  the  other  side  of  the  village. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  we  got  orders  for  d%- 
•Cy  on  the  heights  on  the  opposite  side,  of  which 
we  were  glad,  thinking  that  die  work  would  noil 
be  so  severe.  But  we  were  disagreeably  undo'- 
«eived.  Our  labour  was  incessant ;  every  day,  we 
were  eithet  on  guard  or  on  fatigue.  All  the  time 
we  remained  here,  we  were  not  a  night  in  bed  out 
of  two :  besides,  the  weather  was  dreadful ;  we 
had  always  either  snow  or  hail,  the  hail  often  as 
large  as  nuts.  We  were  forced  to  put  our  kna|H 
aacks  on  our  heads,  to  protect  us  from  its  violence. 
The  mules,  at  these  times,  used  to  run  crying  up 
and  down,  hurt  by  the  stones.  The  frost  was  most 
severe,  accompanied  by  bigVi  vmida.    OCtien^  for 
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wliale  days  and  nights,  we  could  not  get  a  tent  to 
«land*  Many  of  as  were  frost-bitten,  and  others 
weve  found  dead  at  their  posts.  At  this  time,  I 
caned  my  hard  fiue,  and  groaned  over  my  folly. 
Fraqneiitly  have  I  been  awakened,  through  the 
aighty  by  the  sobs  of  those  around  me  in  the  tent ; 
BMva  especially  by  the  young  soldiers,  ^o  had  not 
been  Icmg  from  their  mothers'  fire-sides.  They  of* 
Isa  spent  the  darimess  of  the  night  in  tears.  The 
waathor  was  so  <keadful,  the  92d  regiment  got 
gray  trowsen  served  out  to  them :  they  could  not 
Utb  with  th^ir  kilts ;  the  cold  would  have  killed 
^lem. 

la  about  two  days  after  we  went  down  to  the 
valley,  the  day  being  good,  the  French  came  down 
from  the  heights  nearest  France.  General  Stewart 
being  there,  at  the  same  time,  with,  our  advanced 
post,  and  seeing  their  manceuvres,  ordered  us  to 
advance  towards  them.  We  soon  beat  them  backy 
and  retired  to  our  post.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
the  weather  was  so  very  bad,  that  great  numbers 
of  the  men  fell  sick.  We  were  dien  forced  to 
leave  the  heights,  and  encamp  in  the  valley ;  leav- 
ing strong  picquets  in  the  block-houses  on  the  main 
pass,  which  were  relieved  daily.  Fatigue  parties 
were  sent  up  to  work,  nevertheless,  every  day  the 
weather  would  permit.  At  this  time  we  buried 
two  guns  of  Captain  Mitchell's  brigade  of  artille- 
ry, which  displeased  him  much.  Through  inter- 
cession, General  Stewart  ordered  up  a  fat^e-par» 
ty  to  raise  them  again.  We  were  covered  by  the 
picquets,  and,  with  great  difficulty,  at  length  got 
them  raised  and  brought  down  to  the  valley.  Each 
man  on  fatigue  got  an  extra  allowauc^^  oi  %vq^)X!ci^ 
onj^  welcome  recompense* 
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We  lay  here  for  some  time,  frequently  attacked 
in  the  block-houses  by  the  French,  and  at  length 
received  orders  to  leave  our  purgatory  in  the 
heights,  and  move  round  towards  Maya.  We 
marched  that  whole  afternoon,  and  all  night,  until 
Aext  morning ;  when  the  whole  army  formed  on 
the  other  side  of  Maya.  We  were  appointed  the 
brigade  of  reserve,  being  fiBu*  in  the  rear,  and  very 
much  fatigued.  An  attack  was  begun,  almost  ar 
soon  as  we  arrived.  We  moved  towards  the  ene-^ 
my's  works,  which  were  very  strong;  but  we 
fcH'ced  them  out,  then  moved  round  to  our  own 
right,  the  remainder  of  the  army  pursuing  then* 
Theit  camp-ground,  which  was  hutted  like  a  little 
town,  was  occupied  by  us  during  the  night. 

November  10.-^ We,  next  morning,  continued 
to  move  to  our  own  right,  until  we  came  to  a  ▼il<^ 
lage  called  Cambo ;  on  the  outside  of  which  the 
enemy  had  batteries  planted,  and  strong  worics. 
We  kept  up  a  severe  fire,  for  some  time,  but  could 
not  storm  their  works,  on  account  of  the  depth  of 
the  entrenchments.  They  found  out  that  the  Spa- 
nish troops  under  Morillo  were  fording  the  river 
on  their  right.  We  retired  back  into  camp,  and 
lay  there  two  days  :  the  weather  was  so  bad  we 
could  not  move  out. 

In  the  afternoon,  they  blew  up  the  bridge  ovef 
the  Nive,  and  retired  out  of  the  town.  We  then 
marched  into  it ;  and  were  cantoned,  and  lay  there 
for  a  considerable  time  ;  the  French  on  one  side^ 
and  we  on  the  other ;  our  sentinel  and  theirs  on 
the  bridge,  not  five  yards  asunder.  The  night  be- 
fore we  crossed,  the  French  came  down  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  with  their  music,  and  gave  us  a 
^00  or  two.     We  thought  to  c\i«n^  xVisas  vum 
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beAire  n^  nigfat.    We  were  then  to  be  all  under 
aima  at  a  minute's  notice. 

About  nine  o'clock,  the  whole  of  our  in-lying 
pioquets  were  called  to  cover  a  party  of  sappera 
and  miners,  in  raising  a  battery  to  cover  our  ford- 
ing ground ;  and  the  sentinel  on  the  broken  bridge 
iBceived  orders  to  shoot  the  Brench  sendnel,  on 
the  first  gun  for  alarm  being  fired.  Both  were 
wtlking  fixNDa  one  parapet  to  another ;  the  french- 
man unconscious  of  any  unusual  danger ;  the  £ng- 
ladi  sentinel  listening,  and  often  looking  to  the  vic- 
tim, his  heart  revolting  from  the  deed  he  dared 
no*  disobey*  The  match  touched  the  signal  gun : 
next  moment  the  French  sentinel  fell  into  the  xi- 
Tfir,  pierced  by  a  ball. 

As  semi  as  the  sappers  and  miners  had  oon- 
slmcted  the  battery,  'we  moved  back  into  the 
tovn,  and  remained  until  an  hour  before  day.  We 
wore  drawn  up  on  our  fording  ground;  orders 
were  given  that  not  a  man  should  speak  above  his 
breath.  The  whole  being  prepared,  the  word  was 
given  to  pass  the  river,  when  three  guns  were  fired 
«i  our  leift.  Our  right  wing  was  sent  out  to  cover 
the  fording.  The  left  forded  the  river ;  but  we 
hod  not  reached  the  opposite  bank,  when  wo  re« 
oeived  a  volley  from  the  enemy  s  picquets.  We 
gave  three  cheers, — splashed  through  the  water ; 
they  retired,  and  we  pursued  them.  The  regi- 
aent  formed  upon  the  top  of  the  height,  sending 
s«t  two  companies  to  follow  the  enemy  dose;  but 
tibey  never  came  up  with  them. 

AH  the  night  of  the  1 1th  of  December,  we  lay 
in  camp  upon  the  face  of  a  height,  near  the  S^- 
Haids.     In  the  afternoon  of  the  1 2th,  we  Teceivi^^ 
io  move  round  towardB  Bayonne,  iraVwdX^  ^^ 
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were  quartered  along  the  mun  road.  Tha«  W 
remaioed  a  few  days,  until  we  received  orders  to 
inarch  to  our  own  right,  to  aasist  a  Spanish  forces 
who  were  engaged  with  superior  numbers.  Wo 
set  off  by  day-light,  in  the  morning  of  the  13th, 
towards  them,  and  were  moving  on,  when  Greneral 
Hill  sent  an  aide-de-camp  after  us,  saying,  ^'  That 
is  not  the  direction,  — follow  me."  We  put  to  the- 
right-about,  to  the  main  road  towards  Bayonne. 
We  soon  came  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  were' 
immediately  engaged.  We  had  continued  firing, 
without  intermission,  for  five  hours,  advancing  and' 
retreating,  and  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  but 
could  not  gain  a  bit  of  ground.  Towards  evening, 
we  were  relieved  by  a  brigade  which  belonged  Uf 
another  division.  As  many  of  us  as  could  be  col* 
lected  were  drawn  up.  General  Hill  gave  ns' 
great  praise  for  our  behaviour  this  day,  and  orders 
ed  an  extra  allowance  of  liquor  to  each  man.  We- 
were  marched  back  to  our  old  quarters  along  thO- 
road-side. 

The  day's  service  had  been  very  severe,  but  now 
I  took  it  with  the  coolest  indifference :  I  felt  no 
alarm ;  it  was  all  of  course.  1  began  to  think  my 
body  charmed.  My  mind  had  come  to  that  pass, 
I  took  every  thing  as  it  came,  without  a  thought* 
If  1  was  at  ease,  with  plenty,  I  was  happy ;  if  in 
the  midst  of  the  enemy's  fire,  or  of  the  greatest 
privations,  1  was  not  concerned.  1  had  been  in  so 
many  changes  of  plenty  and  want,  ease  and  dan- 
ger, they  had  ceased  to  be  anticipated  either  with 
joy  or  fear. 

We  lay  upon  the  road-side  for  two  or  three  days, 

having  two  companies  three  leagues  to  the  rear, 

Carrying  the  wounded  to  the  \kos^\\a2u    V^^  '^rara 
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Bflsct  oantoned  three  leagues  above  Bayonne,  along 
die  side  of  the  river.  We  had  strong  picqnets 
planted  along  the  banks.  The  French  were  can- 
toned upon  the  other  side.  Never  a  night  passed 
that  we  were  not  molested  by  boats  passing  up 
and  down  the  river,  with  provisions  and  necessa- 
ries to  the  tovn:i.  Our  orders  were,  to  tnm  out, 
and  keep  up  a  constant  fire  upon  them  while  pass- 
ing. We  bad  two  grasshopper  guns  planted  upon 
the  side  of  the  river ;  by  means  of  which  we  one 
night  sank  a  boat  loaded  with  clothing  for  the 
■rmy,  setting  it  on  fire  with  red-hot  shot,  j 

Next  day  we  were  encamped  in  the  rear  of  the 
town,  being  relieved  by  a  brigade  of  Portuguese. 
We  remained  in  camp  two  or  three  days,  expect- 
ing to  be  attacked,  the  enemy  having  crossed  above 
■a  on  the  river.  We  posted  picquets  in  the  town, 
near  our  camp.  At  length,  receiving  orders  to 
march,  we  moved  on,  until  we  came  to  a  river  on 
onr  right,  which  ran  very  swift.  Part  of  the  re- 
giment having  crossed,  we  got  orders  to  come  to 
the  right-about,  and  were  marched  back  to  our 
old  camp-ground.  Next  morning,  we  received 
orders  to  take  another  road  towards  Salvatero ; 
where  we  encamped  that  night,  and  remained  un- 
til the  whole  army  assembled  the  following  day. 

About  two  o'clock,  in  the  afternoon,  we  were 
under  arms,  and  moved  towards  the  river,  covered 
by  a  brigade  of  artillery.  We  forded,  and  conti- 
nued to  skirmish  alongst  the  heights,  until  the 
town  was  taken.  We  lost  only  one  man  during 
the  whole  time.  We  encamped  upon  the  other 
«de  of  the  town ;  and  next  moraing  followed  \W 
line  of  marcb^  until  we  came  before  a  to^wn  ciaWe^ 
Am     We  bad  severe  Sgbting  before  we  goX  \ilXo 
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it  We  were  led  on  by  tn  aid-de-cmip.  He 
contest  lasted  nntil  after  daik.  We  planted  pio* 
quets  in  diffBrent  streets  of  the  town ;  the  enemy 
did  the  same  in  others.  Dtfierant  patrolee  wen 
•ent  out  daring  the  night ;  bat  the  French  wen 
always  foand  on  the  alert.  They  retired  bofare 
day-light ;  and  we  marched  into  the  town,  widi 
oar  mosic  at  the  head  of  the  regiments.  The 
town  appeared  then  qaite  desolate,  not  worth  two* 
pence  ;  bat  we  were  not  three  days  in  it,  mrtil  tbs 
French  inhabitants  came  back,  opened  their  shops 
and  hoases,  and  it  became  a  fine  lively  ]^aee. 
There  was  a  g^od  deal  of  phmdering  the  first 
night ;  fiyr  the  soldiers,  going  into  the  hooeea^  and 
finding  no  person  within,  helped  dtemeelYea.  Hie 
people  have  a  way  of  keeping  their  fowls  in  chm 
fall  of  grease,  aboat  the  size  of  a  hen.  Thu  we 
foand  oat  by  accident ;  for,  wanting  some  gvnse 
to  fry,  in  cooking,  we  took  one  of  these  cans,  and 
cat  oat  the  fowl.  We  commenced  a  search  for  tbs 
grease  cans,  and  were  very  saccessfal.  The  fowls 
were  excellent.  We  lay  here  a  consideiable  time, 
then  were  marched  towards  Toaloase,  and  halted  at 
a  village  four  leagues  from  it,  with  orders  to  torn  oat 
on  a  moment's  notice.  We  vrore  drawn  oat  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  marched  close  np  to  the 
town,  designing  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  river ; 
bat  it  ran  so  swift,  that  we  foiled  in  our  attempt 
We  then  kindled  fires  in  all  quarters,  and  returned 
to  the  village.  Next  morning,  we  marched  roond 
towards  the  main  road  to  Toulouse,  and  were  can- 
toned along  the  road.  We  lay  hero  for  some  time, 
and  were,  every  morning,  under  arms  an  hoar  be- 
fore  day. 
At  length,  on  the  lOiYi  oi  A.i^t\\)  ^n^  i«»^^^ 
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orders  tso  attack  Toulonsey  snd  moved  on  by  ano- 
dier  rood,  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  one  we 
lisd  lain  upon.  We  were  drawn  up  in  colamo,  in 
vsar  of  a  hoasoy  and  remained  there  for  some  time, 
■ending  out  the  flank  companies  to  skirmish ;  and, 
at  lengthy  forced  the  enemy  back  upon  their  works. 
Hie  contest  now  began  to  be  more  serere.  A 
brigade  of  guns  coming  up,  played  upon  their 
Wmka  for  some  time,  and  then  retired,  night  com- 
ing on.  We  were  posted  in  the  different  streets 
Uf  the  suburbs,  to  watch  the  enemy's  motions. 
At  last  we  got  our  aUowance  of  liquor  served  out, 
and  retired  to  our  cantonment. 

I  shall  ever  remember  an  adventure  that  hap- 
pened to  me,  towards  the  afternoon*    We  were  in 
eoelended  order,  firing  and  retiring.    I  had  just 
risen  to  run  behind  my  file,  ^en  a  spent  shot 
ilrack  me  on  the  groin,  and  took  the  breath  torn 
lue*    **  God  receive  my  soul!"  I  said,  and  sat 
down  rerigned.    The  French  were  advancing  fast. 
I  lud  my  musket  down,  and  gasped  for  breath. 
I  was  flick  and  put  my  canteen  to  my  head,  but 
cotild  not  taste  the  water :  however,  I  washed  my 
Bonth,  and  grew  less  faint.  I  looked  to  my  thigh, 
and  aeeing  no  blood,  took  resolution  to  put  my 
hand  to  &e  part,  to  feel  the  wound.     My  hand 
was  unstained  by  blood ;  but  the  part  was  so  pain- 
lid  that  I  could  not  touch  it.     At  this  moment  of 
helplessness  the  French  came  up.     One  of  them 
made  a  chaise  at  me,  as  I  sat  pale  as  death.    In 
another  moment  I  would  have  been  transfixed, 
had  not  his  next  man  forced  the  point  past  me : 
"  Do  not  touch  the  good  Scot, "  said  lift  \  wA 
then  addressiz?^  himself  to  me,  added,  ^*  Do  ^o^ 
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remember  me  ?  "  I  had  Dot  recovered  my  lM«at)i 
safficiently  to  speak  distincily:  I  answered,  **Now" 
— '*'  I  saw  you  at  Sobral/'  he  replied.  Imme- 
diately I  recognised  him  to  be  a  soldier  whose  life 
I  had  saved  from  a  Portuguese,  who  was  going  to 
kill  him  as  he  lay  wounded.  *'  Yes,  I  know  yooir 
I  replied. — ^*  God  bless  you!"  cried  he;  andf 
giving  me  a  pancake  out  of  his  hat,  moved  on 
witli  his  fellows;  the  rear  of  whom  took  my  knap* 
sack,  and  left  me  lying.  I  had  fallen  down  for 
greater  security.  I  soon  recovered  so  far  as  ta  , 
walk,  though  with  pain,  and  joined  the  regiment 
next  advance. 

We  were  quartered  in  wine  stores ;  where  wa 
lay  for  a  considerable  time,  sending  out  a  regi- 
ment, each  night,  on  duty.  The  7lBt  happened 
to  be  the  regiment  on  duty,  on  the  night  in  whic^ 
the  French  evacuated  Toulouse.  We  immediate- 
ly gave  notice,  and  marched  into  the  town ;  halted 
half  an  hour,  until  the  cavalry  passed  through  it, 
and  then  moved  on  after  them.  We  fell  in  with 
a  Dimiber  of  the  enemy's  sick  and  wounded,  whom 
we  sent  back  to  the  town.  We  halted  at  Villa  ^ 
Franca,  and  were  cantoned.  Soult  lay  in  a  town 
on  the  heights  in  front,  about  one  league  and  a 
half  from  us. 

We  remained  here  two  or  three  days ;  when  we  . 
were  all  turned  out,  cavalry  and  artillery,  the 
French  being  under  arms.  Three  guns  were  fired. 
The  French  did  not  seem  inclined  to  attack  us. 
We  were  encamped  again.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  flags  of  truce  were  passing  between  the  ar- 
mies. At  length,  General  Soult  came  in  his  car- 
riage, guarded  by  a  squadron  of  his  cavalry.  We 
tAen  got  word  that  BuouaparlQ  v«9a  Oie^s^M&d)  and 
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we  were  soon  to  have  jieace. — Joy  beametl  on 
etery  face,  and  made  every  tongue  eloquent.  We 
Bingr  and  drank  that  whole  night,  and  talked  of 
Itomew  Ne|xt  morning,  falling  back  to  Toulouse, 
ire  were  cantoned  there,  and  lay  for  a  long  time, 
looking  anxiously  for  orders  to  embark  for  £ng« 
biid.  At  length  we  marched  to  Bourdeaux,  were 
iteviewed  by  Lord  Wellington,  and  embarked  for 
Ireland. 

We  arrived  at  Cork  in  June  1814.  I  had  now 
been  seven -years  and  eleven  months  a  soldier,  and 
Aeiefore  hoped  for  my  discharge.  I  had  still  one 
year  to  serve,  although  enlisted  for  seven.  Being 
ettly  sixteen  years  of  age,  my  seven  years  were 
Mmted  from  my  eighteenth.  Had  I  called  my- 
irif  seventeen,  I  should  have  now  been  free ;  but 
I  feeomed  to  lie  :  neither  was  I  aware  of  this  cir- 
CiOnstance* 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Cork,  we  were  marched  to 
limerick,  and  lay  there  a  long  time  ;  then  g^t  the 
itate  for  Cork  to  embark  for  America.  I  want- 
sd  but  a  few  months  to  be  free.  I  sought  my  dis- 
diarge,  but  was  refused.  I  was  almost  tempted 
bo  desert.  I  lamented  my  becoming  a  soldier,  at 
this  time,  more  than  I  had  done  on  the  retreat,  or 
upon  the  Pyrenees.  To  be  so  near  home,  and  al- 
most free,  and  yet  to  be  sent  across  the  Atlantic, 
iras  v^y  galling.  I  knew  not  what  to  do.  I 
liept  my  honour,  and  embarked.  What  vexed  me, 
Ms  some  being  discharged  who  had  not  been  so 
long  sokliere  as  I  had  been ;  only  they  were  aboVe 
eighteen  when  they  enlisted. 

We  lay  on  board  six  weeks  before  setting  sail* 
Wlien  on  our  way,  a  achoonev  fired  a  ^n  «a^ 
hmc|^#  ma  to,  and  gave  ub  orders  for  Dc»\.     M:^ 
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heart  bounded  with  joy :  Freedom,  fireedom 
I  would  not  have  taken  a  thonaand  ponnda  t^ 
— I  wonld  have  left  the  army  without  a  alui 
waa  oppressed  all'  the  time  I  waa  on  board 
mind  dwelt  on  nothing  bnt  home.  If  an; 
asked  a  question  or  spoke  to  me,  I  waa  ao  i 
that  I  seldom  answered  to  the  point.  Aft 
ship  was  put  about  for  England,  a  load  wpi 
from  my  mind,  and  I  became  more  hi^py. 
landed  all  our  heavy  baggage  at  Deal,  tbeoi 
round  to  Gravesend,  and  disembarked.  Vi 
there  only  one  afternoon,  then  were  put  on 
the  smacks,  and  were  landed  at  Antwerp. 

Next  morning  we  were  marched  to  ! 
(Leuse)^  where  we  lay,  quartered  in  the  d}i 
villages  around,  until  the  16th  of  June  18 1£ 
used  to  be  drilled  every  day.  We  were  goin 
for  a  field-day,  on  the  16th,  when  we  were  ' 
ed  back  and  f<HTned  on  one  side  of  the  V 
We  stopped  here  a  short  time ;  then  were  s 
quarters  to  pack  up  every  thing  and  march, 
immediately  marched  off  towards  the  Frencl 
tier.  We  had  a  very  severe  march  of  s 
miles,  excepting  to  halt  and  be  quartered  in 
town  through  which  we  passed.  Wo  kne 
where  we  were  marching.  About  one  o'ck 
the  morning,  we  were  halted  in  a  village, 
gade  of  BrunswickeiiB  marching  out,  we  tool 
quartet's,  hungry  and  weary. 

Next  morning,  the  17th,  we  got  our  alio 
of  liquor,  and  moved  on  until  the  heat  of  thi 
when  we  encamped,  and  our  baggage  was  oi 
to  take  the  high  road  to  Brussels.  We  sei 
fatigue  parties  for  water,  and  set  a-cooking. 
Aet  were  aat  well  kindled,  viYiea  ^«  %q^  qi< 
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iUl  ukg  and  move  on  along  the  high  road  towanis 
Waterloo.  The  whole  length  of  the  road  was  veiy 
much  crowded  hy  artillery  and  ammanition-cartfi 
in  advancing  towards  Waterloo.  The  troops  were 
Brach  embarrassed  in  marching,  the  roads  were  eo 
Crowded.  As  soon  as  we  arrived  on  the  ground , 
we  formed  in  colamn.  The  rain  began  to  pour. 
Tlie  firing  had  never  ceased  all  yesterday  and  to- 
day, at  a  distance.  We  encamped  and  began  to 
cook ;  when  the  enemy  came  in  sight,  and  again 
•polled  our  cooking.  We  advanced  towards  tliem. 
When  we  reached  the  height  they  retired ;  which 
caused  %he  whole  army  to  get  under  arms  and 
move  to  their  positions.  Night  coming  on,  we  stood 
apdo'  arms  for  some  time.  The  army  then  retired 
to  their  own  rear,  and  lay  down  under  arms,  leav* 
hig  the  '71st  in  advance.  During  the  whole  night, 
the  rain  never  ceased.  Two  hours  after  day-break^ 
General  Hill  came  down,  taking  away  the  left  sub-* 
division  of  the  1 0th  company  to  cover  his  recog-* 
nisance.  Shortly  afterwards,  we  got  half  an  al- 
lowance of  liquor,  which  was  the  most  welcome 
thing  I  ever  received.  I  was  so  stifF  and  sore  from 
the  rain,  I  could  not  move  with  freedom  for  some 
time.  A  little  afterwards,  the  weather  clearing  up^ 
we  began  to  clean  our  arms  and  prepare  for  action. 
The  whole  of  the  opposite  heights  were  covered  by 
the  enemy. 

A  young  lad,  who  had  joined  but  a  short  time 
before,  said  to  me,  while  we  wete  cleaning:  "  Tom, 
Ton  are  an  old  soldier,  and  have  escaped  often,  and 
nave  every  chance  to  escape  this  time  also.  I  am 
rare  I  am  to  fall." — "  Nonsense,  be  not  gloomY."— 
«'  I  am  certaiw/'  Jw  said:  "  All  I  ask  is,  ti^*^"^  ^'«^ 

L  2 
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will  tell  my  parents,  when  yon  get  home,  tiKl  I 
ask  GoirH  pardon  for  the  eiol  I  have  done,  and  the 
grief  I  liave  given  them.  Be  sore  to  tell  I  died 
praying  for  dieir  blessing  and  pardon."  I  graw 
dull  myself,  but  gave  hun  all  the  heart  I  ooold. 
He  only  shook  his  head :  I  conld  say  nothing  to 
alter  his  belief. 

The  artillery  had  been  tearing  away,  ainee  day* 
break,  in  di£ferent  parts  of  the  line.  About  twehi 
o'clock  we  received  orders  to  fiall  in  for  attacks 
We  then  marched  up  to  onr  position,  where  we 
lay  on  the  face  of  a  brae,  covering  a  brigade  of 
guns.  We  were  so  overcome  by  the  &tigiie  of  the 
two  day's  march,  that,  scarce  had  we  lain  down 
until  many  of  us  fell  asleep.  I  slept  sound,  for 
some  time,  while  the  cannon-balls,  plunging  in 
amongst  us,  killed  a  great  many.  I  was  suddenly 
awakened.  A  ball  struck  the  ground  a  little  b^ 
low  me,  turned  me  heels-over-head,  broke  my  nmi* 
ket  in  pieces,  and  killed  a  lad  at  my  side.  I  was 
stunned  and  confused,  and  knew  not  whether  I 
was  wounded  or  not.  I  felt  a  numbness  in  my 
arm  for  sometime. 

We  lay  thus,  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  under  a 
dreadful  fire,  which  cost  us  about  60  men,  while 
we  had  never  fired  a  shot.  The  balls  were  falling 
thick  amongst  us.  The  young  man  I  lately  spoke 
of  lost  his  legs  by  a  shot  at  this  time.  They  were 
cut  very  dose :  he  soon  bled  to  death.  <<  Tom, " 
said  he,  "  remember  yonr  charge :  my  mother  wept 
sore  when  my  brother  died  in  her  arms.  Do  not 
tell  her  all  how  I  died ;  if  she  saw  me  thus,  it 
would  break  her  heart:  farewell,  God  bless  my 
parents  I "  He  said  no  more,  his  lips  quivered, 
oad  )jc  ceased  to  breathe. 


About  two  o'dodCf  a  ■qqadron  of  lancen  came 
dowoy  hnnaiiigy  to  chai^ge  the  brigade  of  guns : 
they  knew  not  what  was  in  the  rear.  General 
Sanies  gare  the  word,  ^  Form  sqnare."  In  a  mo- 
ment the  whole  brigade  were  on  their  feet,  ready 
to  reoeiTe  Uie  enemy.  The  General  said,  "  Se- 
venty-fint,  I  have  often  heard  of  your  brayery^  J 
hope  it  wiU  not  be  worse  than  it  has  beeni  to-day." 
Down  they  came  upon  onr  sqoare.  We  soon  pot 
them  to  the  right-about, 

jShortly  after  we  received  orders  to  move  to  the 
heig^itB.  Onwards  we  marched,  and  stdody  for  a 
sbcMTt  time,  in  square ;  receiving  cavalry  every  now 
and  then.  The  noise  and  smoke  were  dr^idfuL 
At  this  time  I  could  see  but  a  very  little  way  from 
me ;  but,  all  around,  the  wounded  and  slain  lay 
very  thick.  We  then  moved  on  in  column,  for  f 
eanaidorahle  way,  and  formed  line;  gave  three 
cheers,  fired  a  few  volleys,  charged  the  enemy,  and 
drove  them  back. 

At  this  moment  a  squadron  of  cavalry  rode  fu- 
riously down  upon  our  line.  Scarce  had  we  time 
to  form.  The  square  was  only  complete  in  front 
when  they  were  upon  the  points  of  our  bayonets. 
Many  of  our  men  were  out  of  place.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  jostling,  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  a 
good  deal  of  laughing.  Our  quarter-master  lost 
his  bonnel^  in  riding  into  the  square ;  got  it  up, 
put  it  on,  back  foremost,  and  wore  it  thus  all  day. 
Not  a  moment  had  we  to  regard  our  dress.  A 
French  Goneral  lay  dead  in  the  square ;  he  had  a 
number  of  ornaments  upon  his  breast.  Our  men 
fell  to  plucking  them  off,  pushing  each  otlier  «j& 
they  passed^  and  simtcbwg  at  them. 

We  Btood  in  square  for  aome  time,  w\iVi«\i  VXie 
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IStli  dragoons  and  a  squadron  of  French  dragooiifi 
were  engaged.  The  13th  dragoons  retiring  to  the 
rear  of  our  colamn,  we  gave  the  French  a  volley, 
which  put  them  to  the  right-about ;  then  the  ISth 
at  them  again.  They  did  this  for  some  time ;  we 
cheering  the  13th,  and  feeling  every  blow  they  re- 
ceived. Wlien  a  Frenchman  fell,  we  shouted ;  and 
when  one  of  the  1  Sth,  we  groaned.  We  wished 
to  join  them,  but  were  forced  to  stand  in  square. 

The  whole  army  retired  to  the  heights  in  the 
rear ;  the  French  closely  pursuing  to  our  formation, 
where  we  stood,  four  deep,  for  a  considerable  time. 
As  we  fell  back,  a  shot  cut  the  straps  of  the  knap- 
sack of  one  near  me  :  it  fell,  and  was  rolling  away. 
He  snatched  it  up,  saying,  **  I  am  not  to  lose  you 
that  way,  you  are  all  1  have  in  the  world  ;"  tied 
it  on  the  best  manner  he  could,  and  marched  on. 

Lord  Wellington  came  riding  Up.  We  formed 
Bquai*e,  with  him  in  our  centre,  to  receive  cavalry! 
Shortly  the  whole  army  received  orders  to  advance. 
We  moved  forwards  in  two  columns,  four  deep, 
the  French  retiring  at  the  same  time.  We  were 
charged  several  times  in  our  advance.  This  was 
our  last  effort;  nothing  could  impede  us.  The 
whole  of  the  enemy  retired,  leaving  their  guns  and 
ammunition,  and  every  other  thing  behind.  We 
moved  on  towards  a  village,  and  charged  right 
through,  killing  great  numbers,  the  village  was  so 
crowded.  We  then  formed  on  the  other  side  of  it, 
and  lay  down  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  hungry 
and  wearied  to  death.  We  had  been  oppressed, 
all  day,  by  the  weight  of  our  blankets  and  great 
coats,  which  were  drenched  with  rain,  and  lay 
upon  our  ghoulders  like  logs  of  wood. 

Scarce  was  my  body  stretcWd  u^ou  \\i^  \^Q»\KGksl^ 
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when  sleep  closed  my  eyes.  Next  merningy  when 
I  awoke,  I  was  quite  stupid.  The  whole  night 
my  mind  had  been  harassed  by  dreams.  I  was 
fating  and  chargug,  re-acting  the  scenes  of  the 
day*  which  were  strangely  jumbled  with  the  scenes 
I  had  been  in  befwe.  I  rose  up  and  looked 
sronndj  and  began  to  recollect.  The  events  of 
the  18th  came  before  me,  one  by  one ;  still  they 
were  confused,  the  whole  appearing  as  an  ui^ilea- 
saiit  dream.  My  comrades  began  to  awake  and 
talk  of  it ;  then  the  events  were  embodied  as  rea- 
lities. Many  an  action  had  I  been  in,  wherein  tho 
h|dividngl  ei^ertioiia  of  our  regiment  had  been 
ffuch  greater,  ^qd  our  fighting  more  severe ;  but 
never  had  I  been  where  die  firing  was  so  dreadful^ 
im)  the  pjoise  so  great.  When  I  looked  over  tho 
iMd  of  battle,  it  was  covered  and  heaped  in  many 
places ;  figures  moving  up  and  down  upon  it.  The 
Wffuud^  crawling  along  the  rows  of  dead,  was  a 
l^MTible  spectacle ;  yet  I  looked  on  with  less  con* 
qem,  I  must  say,  at  the  moment,  than  I  have  felt 
ft  an  accident,  when  in  quarters.  I  have  been 
sad  at  the  burial  of  a  comrade  who  died  of  sick- 
9ess  in  the  hospital,  and  followed  him  almost  in 
tears ;  yet  have  I  seen,  after  a  battle,  fifty  men 
put  into  the  same  trench,  and  comrades  amongst 
them,  almost  with  indifference.  I  looked  over  the 
fidd  of  Waterloo  as  a  matter  of  course — a  matter 
of  small  concern. 

In  the  morning  we  got  half  an  allowance  of  li- 
quor; and  remained  here  until  mid- day,  under 
arms ;  then  received  orders  to  cook.  When  cook- 
ing was  over,  we  marched  on  towards  France. 
Nothing  particular  happened  before  reacYun^  ^Vw- 
nsf,  whitro  we  ky  in  the  lin^  until  the  ¥ten€\i  e8<* 
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pitnlated.  We  had  our  posts  planted  at  each  aldi 
of  the  city.  The  French  troops  retired ;  and  we 
got  under  arms  and  marched  towards  the  gates^ 
We  had  a  cannon  on  each  side  of  the  gate,  and 
ganners,  with  lighted  matches,  standing  by  them* 
We  marched  into  the  city ;  passed  Lord  WeDing^ 
ton,  who  stood  at  the  gates,  and  were  encamped 
on  the  main  road  in  the  Thuilleries,  where  we  re- 
mained all  the  time  we  were  here. 

In  marching  through  the  city,  a  lad,  dressed  ato 
a  Frenchman,  was  looking  np  the  companies  vety 
anxiously.  One  of  our  men  said,  ^^  Knock  lSb& 
French  fellow  down."  *^  Dinna  be  sae  fiut,  man,** 
said  he :  we  stared  to  hear  broad  Scotch  in  Ftairf 
at  this  time :  'M  am  looking  for  my  cousin,"  he 
added,  naming  him ;  but  he  had  been  left  behind,"^ 
wounded. 

When  we  were  in  camp  before  the  Thuillerieri^' 
llie  first  day,  two  girls  were  looking  very  eageiff 
np  and  down  the  regiment,  when  we  were  on  pAi^ 
rade.  ^<  Do  you  wish  a  careless  husband,  my 
dear?"  said  one  of  our  lads. — "  May  be;  wHt 
you  be't  ?  "  said  a  Glasgow  voice.  **  Where  the 
devil  do  you  come  from  ?  "  said  the  rough  fellow.' 
<<  We're  Paisley  lasses ;  this  is  our  regiment :  we 
want  to  see  if  there's  ony  body  here,  we  ken. " 
The  soldier,  who  was  a  Glasgow  lad,  could  not' 
speak.  There  is  a  music  in  our  native  tongue,  in' 
a  foreign  land,  where  it  is  not  to  be  looked  for, 
that  often  melts  the  heart  when  we  hear  it  unex- 
pectedly. These  two  girls  had  found  their  way 
from  Paisley  to  Paris,  and  were  working  at  tarn* 
bouring,  and  did  very  well. 

We  lay  three  months  in  Paris.     All  that  time 
ImfF  very  little  of  it :  1  <Ud  not  e«»  Xft  wk  Vftivra 
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Irom  the  camp.  At  length  we  were  marclied  to 
Flanders,  to  winter-quarters ;  and  I  got  my  dis* 
chaige.  I  left  my  comrades  with  regret,  but  the 
aendce  with  joy. 

I  came  down  to  the  coast  to  embark,  with  light 
steps  and  a  J03rfnl  heart,  singing,  <*  When  wild 
Hoards  deadly  blast  was  blaton, "  I  was  poor  as 
poor  could  be ;  but  I  had  hope  before  me,  and 
pleasing  dreams  of  home.  I  had  saved  nothing 
thb  campaign ;  and  the  money  I  had  before  was 
all  gone.  Government  found  me  the  means  of 
getting  to  Edinburgh* 

Hope  and  joy  were  my  companions  until  I  en* 
tared  the  Firth.  I  was  on  deck ;  the  morning  be- 
gan to  dawn ;  the  shores  of  Lothian  began  to  rise 
out  .of  the  mist.  <'  There  is  the  land  of  cakes,  ** 
said  the  captain.  A  sigh  escaped  me  ;  recollectiona 
crowded  upon  me, — ^painful  recollections.  I  went 
Wiow  to  conoeal  my  feelings,  and  never  came  up  until 
the  vessel  was  in  the  harbour.  I  ran  from  her,  and  hid 
myself  in  a  public-house.  All  the  time  I  had  been 
away  was  forgot.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  in  Leith 
the  day  before.  I  was  so  foolish  as  to  think  I 
would  be  known,  and  laughed  at.  In  about  half 
an  hour  I  reasoned  myself  out  of  my  foolish  nch 
tions :  but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  go  up  the 
Walk  to  Edinburgh.  I  went  by  the  Easter  Road. 
Every  thing  was  strange  to  me,  so  many  altera- 
tions had  taken  place ;  yet  I  was  afraid  to  look 
any  person  in  the  face,  lest  he  should  recognise 
me.  I  was  suffering  as  keenly  at  this  moment 
as  when  I  went  away :  I  felt  my  face  burning 
with  shame. 

At  length  I  reached  the  door  of  the  \aat  Vioxk^^ 
I   had  keen  in,  b^ore  ieanog   £diiiS)ur^     \ 
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had  not  power  to  knock :  btppy  was  it  lot  me 
that  I  did  not.     A  young  girl  came  into  the  stair. 

I  asked  her  if  Mrs —  fired  there?     •*No^*' 

she  said,  *<  she  had  flitted  long  ago. "  **  Where 
does  she  lire  ?  "  **  1  do  not  knolr.  **  Where  to 
go  I  knew  not.  I  came  down  stairs,  and  recog- 
nised a  sign  which  had  heen  in  the  same  place  be^ 
fbfe  I  went  away.  In  I  went,  and  inqidied.  Thk 
landlord  knew  me.-^^  Tom, "  said  he,  *<  are  yoi 
come  back  safe?— Poor  fellow!  gire  me  yovr 
hand.''  "  Does  my  mother  live?  " — "  Yes,  .yes; 
come  in,  and  I  will  send  for  her,  not  to  let  the 
surprise  be  too  great.**  Away  he  went.  I  could 
i^ot  remain,  bnt  followed  him ;  and,  the  next  mt 
nute,  I  was  in  the  anns  of  my  mother. 


I  htte  been  with  my  mother  these  fbittteeh 
months^  She  is  sinking  fiist  to  the  grare.  I  am 
happy  I  am  here  to  lay  her  head  in  iL— Jeaaie 
has  been  married  these  five  yean ;  and  goes  be- 
tween her  own  and  her  mother*s  boose,  to  take 
care  of  her. — John  is  in  London,  following  ont  bis 
business. — William  has  been  in  Ghu^ow. 
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LETTER 

BY  TBB  WBITBR  OV  THB  JOURNAL  TO  HIS 
FRIBNDy  BNCLOSINO  TUB  C0N0LVDIN6  POR- 
TION OF  THB  MANUSCRIPT. 

EdMurgh,  May  1818. 
Dbar  John, 

These  tbree  months  I  can  find  nodmug 

to  do.     I  tm  a  bnrd^ii  on  Jeanie  and  her  hns- 

hand.  ^  I  wish  I  was  a  soldier  again.    I  cannot 

even  get  kbonring  woric.    God  will  bless  those,  I 

Yunge^  who  haye  been  good  to  me.    I  have  seen 

my  folly.    I  would  be  useful,  but  can  get  nothing 

to  do.     My  mother  is  at  her  resty-*God  receive 

her  soul  !•— I  will  go  to  South  America.    Maria 

de  Farides  will  put  me  in  a  way  to  do  for  myself^ 

and  be  a  burden  to  no  one.    Or,  I  shall  go  to 

Spain,  and  liye  in  Boho. — ^I  will  go  to  Buenos 

Ayres. — Farewell  I     John,  this  is  all  1  have  to 

leave  you.    It  is  yours  :  do  with  it  as  you  think 

proper.     If  I  succeed  in  the  South,  I  will  return 

and  lay  my  bones  beside  my  parents :  if  not,  I 

will  never  come  back. 


THB  END  OV  TUB  SOLDIBR's  JOURNAL. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


Spaiw,  (brfning  a  peninsda,  and  separated  from 
the  rest  of  Europe  by  a  chain  of  lofty  and  almost 
fauiceeeBible  moiintainsy  has  been  rarely  yiBited 
by  trarellerB  from  mefe  motiyee  of  cmrioeity.  Its 
real  condition!  therefore,  in  respect  to  the  moral 
and  social  state  of  its  inbabitantSy  is  still  irnper-* 
fectly  understood ;  and  indeed,  since  the  expedi- 
tion to  Valencia^  under  the  Earl  of  Peterborongb, 
during  the  War  of  the  Succession,  it  had  almost 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  interest  or  importance  to 
Great  Britain.  We  had,  it  is  true.  Consuls  in 
some  of  her  seaports,  and  an  ambassador  generally 
at  Madrid ;  but  we  knew  as  little  of  the  interior 
of  Spain  as  we  still  do  of  Africa,  Turkey,  or  any 
other  barbarous  country,  imperfecUy  laid  down  in 
Bf%a  and  Gazeteers.  Eighty  years  ago,  Mon- 
tesjideu,  in  his  Persian  Letters,  said  it  was  quite 
unknown  by  its  neighbours  the  French,  and  as« 
suredly  die  British  knew  it  still  less. 

m2 
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Is  it  thflrefore  snrpiiriiig,  that  all  our  praooii" 
ceiled  opinions  of  that  people  have  been  fbmidy 
on  a  better  acquaintance  with  them,  to  be  groimd- 
ed  in  error  and  prejudice?  Spain^  in  point  of 
hcty  appears  to  be  rather  an  assemblage  of  Gafr- 
tonsy  like  Switseriand,  than  one  complete  periecit 
and  united  nation.  Oyerran  or  conquered  sno- 
cessirely  by  TyrianSt  Carthaginians,  FhcenidaaB^ 
Grecians,  Romans,  Goths,  Visigoths,  Moovs,  &o. 
e^  district  has  Eelainad  moie  or  less  9  dk|aic* 
character,  from  the  prevaknce  of  the  ineeafriie 
have  peopled  it.  For  whilst  in  the  mgniituBa 
tfie  Celtic  tuid  abprii^n^l  laoes  preTail^  m  Aa 
plains  we  find  more  traqes  of  its  ni^oqs  omffftftfon, 
A  Biscayan  or  Asturian,  thexefoKe,  lootudown  mi 
the  inhabitants  of  the  other  {uroviqc^Sr-srpnd  a  Ca«|> 
tUian  holds  in  contempt  an  Andalvsjan.  An  Ax^ 
xagonese  hates  and  despises  an  AndalydjjiB  or  Qm^ 
lid^i  and  so  in  turn  thron£^baut  the  omntiry. 
Neither  is  the  King's  power  equally  aheolnte  d 
oyer  Spain*  In  one  or  two  proTincee  it  is  limit- 
ed, and  scarcely  obeyed  in  a  third*  In  reality 
there  is  but  one  strong  and  perfect  dt^m  bindiiy 
all  these  discordant  eli^nients  togqther^  wbi^.ii 
tfieir  belief  in  the  superstitions  of  the  Holy,  4f  Y 
toiic,  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Chvrc^  ii| 
fiict,  is  the  real  sovereign  of  Spain :  for  while  tba 
decrees  of  the  monarch  are  in  some  provjincea  re* 
Swtend,  but  not  obeyadi  the  VmVU  of  the  Pope 


pf^  BomB  «rp  inlifilled  to  Uie  yery  letter,  m  eyery 
sopk  and  ndley  of  the  PeniiiBala. 

Tlie  Cqo4b  de  Arpnday  one^the  meet  despoticof 
|MrioieJi|iiiii«t;^  haying  be^at  length  depoeedj  die- 
graced,  ao^  lwM>od  from  Aiadri 

JPvia.  Beiaf  one  day  preaentata  dinner  party  where 
the  Stateemen  of  Spain  were  disciiBeedi  and  be- 
ifllg  ai)cnt»  he  was  at  l^igth  asked  his  opinion 
l4yi^  down  his  offUf  he  replied— ^' We  Spa- 
iBffdi  hfye  either  any  laws  nor  system.  Every 
dfpag  yntb  vs  is  managed  accordii^  to  the  aq^yrice 
of  the  Rnler;  and  in  our  mode  of  govemmenti 
we  ipe  merely  Moqfb  wi^  ft  periwig.  The  only 
aSBanooB  between  us  and  the  Africans  is,  that 
whan  the  Chnrch  deprived  us  of  our  turbans,  it  m» 
phboed  them  with  periwigs." — ^  Nosotros  los  Espa- 
iieles  no  tenemoa  in  leyes  ni  systema— ftidb  es  et 
eaprvAo  del  Mandon;  y  en  nnestro  modo  de 
gobemar,  somos  Moros  con  Pelnca,  y  la  nnica 
difierencia  entre  nosotros  y  loa  Africanos  es,  qne 
la  Iglesia  nos  qoitd  el  torbante  y  paisola  peiaca. " 
As  to  the  eondnct  and  economy  of  their  ar- 
mies, tiie  Spaniards  have  been  for  many  centuries 
beUnd  their  neighbours  the  Algerines.  Dr  Curtis, 
Ihe  FrittcqMd  of  the  Irish  College  at  Salamanca» 
and  now  an  Archbishop  in  Ireland,  used  to  say  to 
na— -'^  I  haye  lived  amongst  these  Spaniards  nearly 
forty  years,  and  know  their  troops  weW*  VAifiRi 
Ihi^   hare  maskete,  tbey  generally    want  casi- 
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non.  If  they  have  any  ganpowder,  they  are  with- 
out flints — or,  if  well  fed,  without  shoes  or  stock- 
ings ;  if  not  in  rags,  they  are  then  without  a  loaf 
to  eat.  If  the  generals  should  wish  to  fight,  the 
soldiers  are  unwilling ;  or  if  the  men  would  make' 
a  stand,  then  the  officers  are  sure  to  run  away. " 
How  to  assist,  or  act  in  concert  with  such  har- 
harians,  was  most  difficult  and  dangerous ;  for  al« 
though  ignorant  as  Musselmen,  they  are  less  easily 
governed,  and  must  ever  he  managed  by  force  or 
fear,  until  some  grand  revolution  in  the  whole 
nature  of  their  State,  shall  again  have  replaced 
them  among  the  civilized  Powers  of  Europe. 

XiONDOK,  JUKK  18S8.  .  . 
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Thb  QMa|Nagii  IB  Portugal  hfMriag  been  In-ooglity 
tatber  Baddeiily»  to  1^  eondasion,  by  the  Coiiyen* 
tiafiofCintia)  and  Arthur  WeMesley  and  Sir  Hugh 
Dalrymple,  htmag  sailed  for  England,  8ir  Jolm 
Moore  was  nominated  to  oommaad  the  troops  dee- 
t»ed  to  ent^  ^pm.  The  instmetions  sent  to  S^ 
John  from  Linrd  Castlereagh,  then  Minister  for 
the  War  Department,  were  dated  the  Sdth  8ep<* 
temher  16^  and  informed  him,  that  his  Majesty 
had  determined  en  employing  90,000  inftrntry,  and 
6000  cavidry  in  the  north  of  Spain,  to  eo-oporate 
mMk  the  l^aaish  forces  in  ^be  expulsion  of  the 
French,  f^at  10,000  men  were  to  join  him  al 
Coranna  freai  Falmoutli,  and  that  he  had  the  op« 
tioa  of  -sendiBg  forward  hb  own  troops  from  Lis- 
hem,  eiAer  by  sea  or  land,  as  he  might  judge  most 
expedient.  But  unfortunately  for  Sir  John  MoQit«> 
some  difficulties  aectured  at  the  very  outa^t.  ^^ 
ia^idmaelf,  la  e  great  Jtoeoeure,  unacqaflfaitAdL  vr^^ 
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the  state  of  the  coantiy,  he  wm  induced  fo  fi^ 
lieve  that  the  roads  in  Portugal  were  stfch,  that  It 
would  be  impossible  to  send  forward  his  artillerf 
by  any  route,  excepting  that  through  ElTas,  Bada*' 
joz,  and  Madrid  ;  in  which  opinion  he  was  rapport- 
ed  by  some  British  officers,  sent  forward  to  rsr 
port  thereon.  Hence,  Sir  John  was  induced  t6; 
separate  his  guns  and  cavahy  from  the  main  bodj 
of  his  anAy,  a  measure  which  subseqifently  was 
sincerely  regretted  by  himself,  and  productive  of 
much  delay  in  commencing  operations  firom  tlw 
side  of  Salamanca.  The  Central  Junta  at  Madik^' 
then  constituting  the  provisional  government,  had 
also  represented  to  him,  that  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  forward  by  the  Corunna  road,  even  dMr 
10,000  men  who  were  to  land  there  mder  1^ 
David  Baird,  and  join  him  wherever  he  shoald  sp^ 
point.  Sir  John,  therefore,  determined  on  movi^ 
forward  all  his  own  troops  by  land ;  but  the  Sptt» 
nish  Commissary  Genial  having  l^en  consnlted- 
as  to  the  means  of  victualling  them  on  the  greal 
road  by  Elvas,  stated,  that  the  quantity  of  meat 
required  was  so  enormous,  that  in  thr^  monthv 
all  the  oxen  in  that  part  of  the  country  would- 
be  consumed.  The  north  of  Portugal  contained 
abundance  of  cattle  ;  but  it  was  represented,  anc| 
unfortunately  believed,  that  the  roads  there  wero 
equally  impassable  for  our  artillery,  it  therefore 
became  necessary  to  divide  the  troops  proceed* 
ing  from  Lisbon  into  four  divisions,  Greneral 
Hope  with  the  artillery,  cavalry,  and  four  regimenta 
of  infantry,  was  to  proceed  by  the  Madrid  road ; 
General  Paget  with  two  brigades,  by  Elvas  and 
AlcAUtanL;  whilst  the  remainder  were  to  goi 
through  Almeida ;   two  brigades  invde^x  Oeoeral 
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Qcveafprd}  by  way  of  Coimbra,  three  under  Gene- 
nil  Fiazer,  by  Abrantee,  crossing  the  Tagus  there, 
l|ad  recroflsing  it  at  the  pass  of  Villa  Velha,  a  pas- 
sage ^icb>  in  former  wars  with  Spain^  had  been 
.coosidered  the  key  to  Lisbon*  Salamanca  was  to 
be  ^  place  of  re-uoion,  and  Generals  Hope  and 
Sir  David  Baird  were  to  join  eitl^er  there,  or  at 
Yi^olid. 

Sir  John  Moore  was  so  highly  respected,  both 
w  an  officer  and  a  man,  by  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  that  his  appointmeijit  W9s  in  the  highest 
degree  popular  at  home.  He  w^s  a  native  of 
Glasgowi  where  he  was  bo^  in  1760.  From  the 
iSth  to  the  23d  year  of  bis  age,  he  had  travelled 
m  the  Continent  in  the  suite  of  the  young  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  then  attended  as  tutor  by  Sir  John's 
fiuber,  the  celelnr^ted  Dr  Moore,  author  of  Zeluco : 
and  having  entered  the  army,  he  soon  afiterwards 
attained  the  rank  of  Lieiftenant- Colonel.  He  had 
served  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Holland,  and  in 
Egypt;  also  in  Corsica  and  Ireland.  When  in 
Corsica  he  bad  stormed  the  Convention  Fort,  and 
the  outwork^  of  Calvi,  which  was  followed  by  the 
(Conquest  of  that  island :  and  in  Ireland  he  had 
gained  the  battle  of  Wexford,  which  proved  the 
prelude  to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 

Hb  talents  had  acquired  him  the  notice  and 
finendship  of  Greneral  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  Sk 
Ralph  Abercromby,  the  Marquis  Comwallis,  and 
Mr  Pitt ;  and  that  minister  had  even  deigned  to 
consult  him  on  military  affairs,  and,  on  several 
important  occasions,  had  yielded  to  his  judgment. 
Sir  John  Moore  viras  enthusiastically  fond  of  hv& 
profession,  and  studied  it  thoroughly  ;  \>\x\r  «i  «ot&a- 
ifbat  gloomy  cast  of  nuody  conjoiae^  m\!bL  Vm 
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much  sensibility  for  liis  irofi-h^tffteil  ptdimmiotk 
kcciistoined  him  to  look  rather  oh  die  duk  lk§k 
fbe  briglit  side  of  aibin.  De  had  ittbibigd  tt  higft 
iminion  of  the  French  as  a  nftiNtlilT  people,  and  of 
the  ability  of  their  generals,  and  tne  great  wisdorik 
and  skin  of  their  Emperor:  wluch  impressioiii^ 
joined  to  too  much  diffidence  in  his  61vn  grsal 
talents,  and  the  unriTalled  valonr  of  British  aol* 
diers,  at  times  depieteed  his  enti^gies  and  spirit  el 
enterprise* 

Before  cornmendng;  his  tawttSi  6^tt  tiisbon,  St 
John  warned  his  troops,  ingfeaaeAl  6rdera,  that  this 
S^mniards  were  a  grave  or£rly  people,  etMUoiy 
sober,  generous,  bnt  earily  offended  bv  toy  kfsidt 
or  di8Feq>ect.  He  exhorted  thefn,  tnerefore,  to 
aiccommodate  themseltes  t6  diese  mannert,  tb 
meet  with  equal  kindness  the  cordiality  wbetewhh 
they  wotdd  be  received,  and  not  shock,  by  Aeir 
intemperance,  a  people  worthy  of  thehr  attachment, 
whose  efforts  they  were  eontie  to  snpp<yft  in  the 
tense  of  liberty.  His  resolution  to  mdntldn  or- 
der and  discipline,  indeed,  was  aftef#Brds  evinced 
by  punishing  a  marauder  upon  the  march  widi 
death,  at  Almeida  on  the  frontiers.  And  the  G^ 
neral  took  that  opportunity  of  declaring  his  inten- 
tion, to  show  no  mercy  to  plunderers  and  maran^ 
ders,  or,  in  other  words,  to  thieves  and  villains, 
t^urther  to  gratify  the  Spaniards,  our  arimr,  on  en- 
tering Spain,  were  ordered  to  wear  the  rea  coekade 
hi  addition  to  the  British. 

Hie  several  divisions  having  moved  oB,  SSr 

John  Moore  quitted  Lisbon  on  the  27th  October, 

and,  pasung  tlurough  Abrantes  and  Yilla  Velha,  with 

conaiderable  expedition,  he  reached  the  village  of 

Atahya  on  the  5tb  of  l^oyein\i«t.   U«m  ^  t«r 
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MTod  letlen  from  Lord  William  Bentinck/  dated 
from  Madrid,  acquainting  him  that  the  French 
tainforcementB  were  already  entering  Biscay  ;  that 
Castanos  was  making  some  movements  which 
might  bring  on  an  action ;  and  that  the  Cen- 
tral Junta  recommended  him  to  concert  his  move- 
ments with  that  general.  Here  also,  Sir  John 
Moore  discoveredy  to  his  great  mortification, 
that  contrary  to  all  the  information  he  had 
collected  in  Lisbon,  the  roads,  although  very 
bad,  were  practicable  for  artillery.  It  is  true 
the  road  had  only  been  found  out  stage  by  stage, 
by  British  officers,  but  the  pemsal  of  the  Duke 
of  Berwick's  Memoirs,  and  of  General  Dn« 
mooriers  Memoir  on  Portugal,  might  have  in- 
formed them  better.  Neither  ought  they  to  have 
forgotten  that  Junot  had  entered  Portugal  by  the 
route  of  Alcantara  and  the  pass  of  Rosmarinhal, 
and  had  brought  forward  his  whole  park  of  artil- 
lery, by  dint  of  labour  and  perseverance,  over  a 
mach  worse  line  of  road.  Despatches  were  there- 
fore (now  it  was  too  late)  sent  to  meet  General 
Hope  at  IVnxillo,  desiring  he  would  not  trust  to 
mere  reports,  but  send  forward  his  own  officers, 
to  examine  whether  there  might  not  be  a  nearer 
road  without  going  round  by  Madrid.  General 
Moore  arrived  at  Almeida  on  the  8th  November. 
It  runed  incessantly;  the  troops,  however,  had  mov- 
ed on,  in  spite  of  the  bad  weather,  and  behaved  ex- 
tremely well,  with  a  few  exceptions ;  but  it  wan  here 
that  Sir  John  Moore  found  himself  called  upon  to 
piinish  one  of  the  marauders,  and  to  issue  that 
very  severe  general  order,  before  alluded  Xa. 
On  the  llth  November,  our  ^advauced  fossdi 
VOL.  /.  N  5 
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crossed  a  rivulet  which  divides  Spain  iirom  Porfa* 
ga),  and  marched  forward  to  Ciadad   Rodiigo. 
The  governor  came  out  to  meet  Sir  Johii^  two 
miles  off:  a  salute  was  fired  from  the  rampavts^ 
and  he  was  conducted  to  the  principal  house  of  tbs 
town  and  hospitably  entertained.  Next  marnuig.he 
proceeded  to  San  Martin  del  Rio,  a  village  aevenrlev' 
goes  distant,  and  was  lodged  at  the  house  of  tlM  ea- 
rate,  who,  in  the  course  of  conversation^  tM  die 
Genera],  that  on  the  same  day,  in  the  preceding 
year,  he  had  given  accommodation  to  the  ezecraUe 
French  General  Loison,  then  on  his  march  to 
Lisbon,  and  that  Junot  and  the  other  French  Ge^ 
nerala,  had  slept  there  in  succ^ssiom     On   the 
13th  November,  Sir  John  Moore  arrived  witib  his 
advanced  guard  at  Salamanca^  where  he  halted* 
intending  to  assemble  there  all  the  troops:  whidi 
were  coming  from  Portugal ;  but,  before   enter- 
iug  the  town,  he  was  destined  to  receive  intelli- 
gence of  the  fate  of  what  was  called  the  Army  of 
Estremadunu     This  Spanish  corps,  consisting  of 
about    12,000  raw  recruits,    commanded  by  a 
very  young  man,  the  Count  Belvidere,  had  ad- 
vanced, quite  unsupported,   to   Burgos,  an  open 
town,  in  the  front  of  the  French  army,  where  they 
were  attacked  by  a  superior  force,  and  complete- 
ly routed.     A  few  hours  after  Sir  John  reached 
Salamanca,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  William 
Bentinck  at  Madrid,  who  was  there  acting  minis- 
ter for  the  British  Court,  acquainting  him  with  his 
arrival. 

On  the  second  night  after  he  had  reached  Sala* 

manca,  Sir  John  was  awakened  by  an  express, 

bringing  him  inti'lligence  that  the  French  cavalry 

/jad  Uiken  possc^m^on  of  t\ie  city  o?  \«J^aA«A\^>«ii^ 
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twenty  icagiiM  diflHifey  and  between  which  and 
Solananca  u  mt  open  phdn.  At  this  time,  be  had 
only  three  hrigadee  of  cs?a]iy,  and  not  a  single 
piece  of  canncRi.  Hk  fiitt  rasolTe  was  to  fall  biick 
spon  Cnidod  Rodngo,  hnt  he  soon  learnt  that  it 
waa  merely  a  lera^iig  party  which  had  qnicklv 
retired  vpon  F^denda,  and  that  none  of  the  French 
iaftntry  liad  adranced  further  than  Bnigos.  He, 
tUeUBfoTOy  sent  letters  to  Generals  Hope  and  Baird, 
ordering  theai  to  concentrate  their  divisions,  and 
join  ham  as  speedily  as  possible.  Each  sncceed- 
iig  day  now  was  franght  with  intelligence  of  more 
Anatan.  Blake's  army  had  been  rooted  and  die- 
pHMl  in  the  aaomttiins  near  Reynosa ;  and  Na- 
polooBy  who  had  entered  SpMi,  and  pnt  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  was  in  a  situation  either  to 
attacked  Castanos  on  his  left  flank,  or  to 
St  once  against  the  British  and  prevent  the 
janotion  of  the  troops  from  Madrid  and  Astorga. 
Paralysed  from  the  want  of  his  caralry  and  artilleiy 
—indignant,  moreover,  at  discovering  the  weakness 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  disgusted  at  the  folly  and  want 
of  energy  of  tiie  Spanish  government.  Sir  John  now 
began  to  despair  of  the  success  of  their  cause, 
mr  arare  the  ideas  of  Sir  David  Baird  very  dif- 
ferent from  his  own. 

'--'The   expedition  under  Sir  David's  command, 
■had    reached   Corunna  on  the    13th    of    Octo-- 
hea ;   but   such  were  the    senseless  forms    and 
negligienee  ci  the    Spanish  audiorities,   that  his 
troops  were  detained  on  shipboard  till  an  order  for 
thnr  landing  could  be  obtained  from  the  Central 
'Jonta  at  Madrid*     Accustomed  to  comfmand  an 
Indian  army,  with  all  its  train  of  sutlers  and  beaala 
irf  bardoDy  Sir  l>ai7J  aow  found  hinmelf  tnardoiua^ 
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S|i8&iRrd89  however,  might  nUy  in  the  sooth ; 
and  the  English  might  still  be  of  use  if  they  were 
landed  at  Cadia.  *^  But, "  •  added  he,  "  it  k  im- 
possible to  be  very  sanguine  on  this  subject  aftot 
what  has  been  seen.  ** 

When  this 'intention  of  retreating  was  made 
known  in  Salamanca  to  the  army,  murmnrings  a* 
gainst  it  broke  forth  in  all  quarters  from  all  ranks. 
Nay,  even  the  very  officers  on  Sir  John's  own  staffs 
lamented  the  resolution  of  their  commander.  In 
bis  letter  to  Mr  Frere,  penned  before  the  defeat  of 
Castanos  was  known.  Sir  John  had  proposed  as  a 
question,  what  course  the  British  army  should  ad* 
opt  in  case  of  that  event, — ^whether  he  should  of^ 
der  its  retreat  upon  Portugal  or  mardi  upon  Map 
(drid,  and  throw  himself  into  the  heart  of  the  ooorp 
try,  thus  to  run  all  risks,  and  share  the  fortnnea  of 
the  Spanish  nation? — admitting  too,  that  ^tfaiv 
movement  would  be  one  of  great  hazard,  as  hii 
retreat  to  Cadiz  or  Gilnraltar  must  be  very  unoop- 
tain,  and  he  would  be  entirely  in  the  power  of  the 
Spaniards  ;  but  perhaps  it  was  worthy  of  risk»  if 
the  government  and  people  of  Spain  were  thoi^;fat 
to  have  still  sufficient  energy,  and  the  means  to 
recover  from  their  defeats.  *'  The  question, "  he 
went  on  to  say,  "  is  not  purely  a  military  one.  It 
belongs,  at  least,  as  mucn  to  you  as  to  me  to  de- 
cide upon  it.  Your  communications  with  the 
Spanish  government,  and  the  means  yon  have  had 
of  judging  of  the  general  state  of  the  country,  enar 
ble  you  to  form  as  just  an  estimate  of  the  resi»> 
tance  that  is  likely  to  be  offered.  You  are,  pei^ 
haps,  better  acquainted  with  the  views  of  the  Bri- 
tkfh  cabinet ;  ami  tlie  question  is,  what  would  that 
cabinet  direct,  were  they  u]^ii  the  v^x  xa  ^t^vu- 
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in  a  letter  to  the  iJritiBh  ambassador  at  Ma- 
I,  be  should  foU  back  upon  his  resources,  co- 
a  couDtry  where  there  was  a  British  inters 
act  as  a  diversion  in  fiavour  of  Spain,  if  the 
Dch  detached  a  force  against  him;  and,  be 
Ij  to  retttm  to  the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards 
dd  drcnmstanees  agwn  render  it  eligible.  That 
1  circHimstaDces,  ho  weter,  would  occur  he  had  no 
BCtation.  The  Frendi,  he  thought,  would  have 
d  more  to  do  in  order  to  subdue  the  country 
I  to  march  over  it ;  though,  after  the  conquest, 
r  might  find  'the  Spaniards  somewhat  trouble- 
e  as  subjects.  In  his  letter  to  Sir  David 
sring  him  tcriftll  back  upon  Corunna,  and  sail 
I  thence  for  the  Tagus,  he  directed  him  to 
m  immedialidy  to  England,  and  order  that 
■porta  nnght  be  sent  to  Lisbon, — adding, 
ey  will  be  wanted,  for  when  the  French  have 
«i  Spain,  Portugal  cannot  be  defended^ "  Only 
iw  4a^  previously,  he  had  written  to  Lord 
bWreagh,  statiog  that  he  had  ordered  a  maga" 
\r  of  provisions  fw  a  short  consumpticm  to  be 
led  at  Ahneida,  and  perhaps  the  same  should 
lone  at  Elvas ;  in  winch  case-  the  progress  of 
enemy  might  be  checked,  while  the  stores  were 
arking  at  Lisbon,  and  anangements  made  for 
ag  off  the  army.  Beyond  tins,  he  thought  that 
defence  of  Lisbon  or  of  Portugal^  ought  not  ta 
hongfat  of.  In  making  known  his  resolution  of 
ing  to  the  British  Government,  he  wrtite  in 
same  despondmg  strain.  *^  K  the  French,  " 
he,.  '^  socceed  in  Spain,  it  will  be  in  vain  to 
ft  them  in  Portugal. '^  Portugal  go«Mlt\!Qj^ 
deteded    against  a   superior   enem^  ;   \)M 
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determined  tpiriu     There  wm  no  doubt  of  tbtf 
people.     The  goyemmeRt  wbb  new,   and  had 
hitherto  been  too  namerooa  to  be  very  actiye,  but 
there  "was  hope  that  that  inconvenience  would  be 
toon  remedied.     ''  They  are  resolute,"  added  Mr 
Frere,  "  and  I  believe  every  man  of  them  de- 
termined to  perish  with  the  country.     They  will 
not  at  least,  set  the  example,  which  the  ruling 
powers  and  higher  orders  of  other  countries  hai» 
exhibited,    of  weakness    and  timidity. 'WGreat 
ailvantages,  the  Ambassador  thought,  would  ror 
suit  from  advandug  speedily  to  cover  Madrid* 
The  people  of   tha$  town    were    very  .resolute 
and  determined  to  defend  it,  in  spite  of  ita  Ur 
pen  situation;  and  nothjug  could  be  more  uih 
favourable  to  the  claims  of  the  intruder,,  than  to 
lay  Biege  to  the  capitaL     The  first  object  of  Hm 
British,  therefore,  he  thought,  should  be  tfir  maicb 
thither,  and  collect  a  force  capable  of  neualing  the 
French,  before  farther  reinforcements  shoulA^.  ar- 
rive from  France.     There  were  reportu  thai  the 
resistfmce  to  the  conscription  had  been  mora  that 
tisually  obstinate ;  and  a  pastoral  letter,  written 
by  the  Bishop  of  Carcassond,  seemed  to  prove 
that  these  reports  were  not  unfounded.     Any  ad- 
vantages, obtained  over  the  enemy  now,  would  be 
doubly  important,  shice  it  would  reader  a  con? 
Bcription  for  a  third  attempt  upon  Spain,  infinitft^ 
ly  difficult,   if  not  impracticable.     But  if,  wHik 
their  existing  forces,  they  were  allowed  to  retain 
all  their  present  advantages,   and  to  await  the 
completion  of  the  conscription,  they  would  pour 
in  troops,  which  would  give  them  immediate  poe- 
seasion  of  the  capital  and  central  provinces,  aad 
^  war  wovdd  then  be  t«&u.c«4  tA  vck^SoMbrtia 
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competitSon  between  the  two  countries ;  which 
could  stand  out  longest  against  the  waste  of  popu* 
lation.     If,  howeyer,  said  Mr  Frere,  this  view  of 
the  subject  should  not  appear  sufficiently  clear  or 
conclusive  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  to  induce 
him  to  take  this  step,  which  he  the  Ambassador 
was  well  convinced  would  meet  with  the  appro* 
bation  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  he   would 
venture  to  recommend  retaining  the  position  of 
Astorga.     A  retreat  from  thence  to  Corunna  (as 
baty  said  he,  as  an  unmilitary  man  may  be  allow- 
ed to  judge  of  a  country  he  has  travelled  over) 
would  be  less  difficult  than  through  Portugal  to 
Lisbon :  and  we  ought,  in  that  position,  to  wait 
iat  the  reinforcements  of  cavalry  from  England : 
the  army  would  thus  be  enabled  to  act  in  the 
flat  country,  which  extends  immediately  from  that 
point  throughout  the  whole  of  Lebn  and  Old  Cas- 
tile*    Before  this  letter  arrived,  however.  Gene- 
ral Moore's  resolution  had  been  taken,  in  conse- 
quence of  Uie  intelligence  of  Castanos's  defeat* 
Neither  was  it  shaken  by  the  reasoning  of  the 
Ambassador,  and  he  waited  only  for  the  junction 
of  Greneral  Hope,  to  begin  making  his  retreat 
upon  Portugal. 

The  Cental  Junta  had  wished  it  had  been  pos- 
sible for  Sir  John  Moore  to  have  come  in  person 
to  Aranjuez,  tt^f^  conferred  either  with  them- 
selves, or  the  Military  Council  at  Madrid ;  and 
he  himself  had  formed  the  same  wish,  believing, 
that  unless  very  prompt  and  efficacious  measures 
were  taken,  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  armies,  and. 
the  ruin  of  Uieir  cause,  were  inevitable.  But  aa 
this  could  not  he,  tlie,' Captain-general  oi  Q(thr* 
jukk^  witb  another  o&cer,  selected  for  li\a  te^XM 
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DO  infoimatiaa  apon  wUdi  any  plan  a 


On  die  5th  December,  a  dcapatch  arriTed  fi 
Dake  of  Cwtel  Fimneo  ud  Don  Thomaa  Mi 
fonning  General  Moore  that  ahont  2d,000  i 
the  Central  annv,  commanded  by  Caatana 
frlling  back  on  5ladrid,— that  10,000,  fri 
pam  of  Somo-Siena,  were  alto  coming  t 
and  that  theae  would  be  joined  by  40,00€ 
With  that  number  of  troopa,  the  French 
whidi  had  presented  itself,  waa  not  to  be 
Bnt  the  Jonta  dreading  an  increaae  of  the  c 
forces,  hoped  he  wonld  be  able  to  nnite  n 
Spanish  army,  or  611  on  the  rear  of  the  i 
and  they  doubted  not  that  the  rapidity 
movements  wonld  be  anch  as  the  inten 
boUi  coontries  reqnired. 

This  letter  was  written  on  the  2d,  at  whii 
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Madrid  on  the  digiit  of  the  Ist,  when  the  inbabi- 
Imts  were  workmg  in  the  trenehes  by  torch-light, 
breaking  up  their  streets  and  barricading  their 
faoiiBes.     He  had  seen  the  Doke  del  Inftintado, 
who  told  him  that  Madrid  contained  both  prori- 
eioiis  and  ammtinitiott;  that  more  than   30,000 
nen  bad  that  day   enlisted    themselves  as  to* 
lonteers;    and  that  it    was   of  material  conse* 
quence    to    the   common   canse   that   the    Bri- 
tish Commander  should  make  a  diversion  which 
wonld  compel  the  French  to  divide  their  forces^ 
and  thus  afford  some  sncconr  to  Madrid.    This 
Iw    nqneefted    Charmilly    to    communicate    to 
Sir  John    Moore,   as  he  himself  had  been  an 
eyewitness  of  the  spirit  of  ibe  people,  and  of  the 
pMpatations  which  they  were  maMng  for  resists 
dnee.     By  another  Grandee,  he  was  requested  to 
teD  Sir  John  Moore,  that  he  mnst  make  use  of  this 
flAoment  to  save  Spain,  by  making  conditions  with 
the  Junta  to  form  a  better  government ;  but  most 
especially,   he   ought  to  require  that    the   Spa- 
nish army  should  be  put  under  the  orders  of  the 
British  Commander-in-chief  for  the  time  being,  as 
it  had  formerly  been  under  those  of  Lord  Peterbo- 
rough.   Colonel  Charmilly  having  passed  through 
Talavera,  had  there  found  Mr  Frere,  who  had  just 
arrived,  following  the  Central  Junta,  which  was 
retiring  to  Badajoz  from  Aranjuez.    He  communi- 
cated to  him  what  had  passed  between  himself  and 
the  Duke  del  Infantado  ;  and  the  Ambassador  then 
requested  him,  as  a  Colonel  in  die  British  service^ 
to  take  charge  of  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Moore,  toe- 
ing him  to  delay  hi9  retreat,  as  a  measxiTe  wVnid:! 
would  hewoet  wjnnaaa  to  the  cause  of  Spam>  «si&. 
eqmaUy  so  to  that  ofEngtand.    But  dreading,  lYffltX. 
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Cbarmilly  represented  to  him  that  he  iiad  not  de^ 
eerted  each  treatment.  Greneral  Mooni  vepliedy 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  give  him  the  smalleil  tH^ 
fence ;  but  he  repeated  the  order,  and  it  wm  df 
course  obeyed.  NotmthstancUng  his  restetowtt 
howerer  for  what-  he  oonoeiyed  an  improper  bkitlS^ 
ference  of  the  ambassador,  he  soon  recollected  wImI 
was  due  to  him  as  the  representative  of  hm  Sove* 
reign,  and  therefore  wrote  a  sort  of  lipdogetie  kt^ 
ter  to  Mr  Frere,  saying  that  he  should  abalMlli 
from  any  remarks  on.  the  two  letters  deliverad  bf 
Cbarmilly,  or  on  the  message  which  accompeniel 
them.  *^  I  certainly, "  said  he,  ^^  did  feed  and  ei> 
press  much  indignation  at  a  person  like  hital  being 
made  the  channel  of  a  communication  of  that  snl 
from  you  to  me.  Those  feetings  are  at  an  end,  and 
I  dare  say  they  never  will  be  excited  towards  you 
again.  If  M.  Cbarmilly  is  your  fiiend,  it  was  pev»> 
haps  natural  for  you  to  employ  him  ^  but  I  have 
prejudices  against  all  that  class,  and  it  is  imposri^ 
ble  for  me  to  put  any  trust  in  him. "  He  farther  b^ 
formed  the  minister  that  every  thing  should  be 
done  for  the  assistance  of  Madrid  and  the  Spanish 
cause,  that  could  be  expected  from  such  an  anny 
as  he  commanded.  But  he  could  not  make  a  di- 
rect movement  upon  Madrid,  because  the  panes 
of  Guadarrama  and  Somo-Sierra  werii  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  ;  and,  his  force  was  much  too  weai^ 
till  joined  by  that  of  Sir  David  Baird. 

On  the  following  day.  Sir  John  received  a  kt^ 

ter  from  the  Junta  of  Toledo,  telling  him  that  they 

intended  to  reunite  the  dispersed  armies  there,  and 

defend  the  city  to  the  last. 

He  replied,  that  if  the  Spaniards  acted  up  to 

such  sentimeDta,  there  couldbeno  ^«wXj\«I.  " 
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vkunale  siicees%  whatever  temporary  advantages 
tiie  French  m^t  gain ;  and  he  sent  a  British  offi- 
ear  to  rande  at  Toledo,  and  concert  measures  for 
hi  defence.  On  the  8th,  he  informed  Sir  David 
Buid  that  he  should  move  a  corps  on  the  lOdi  to 
Zunors  and  Toro»  and  ordered  him  to  push  on  his 
traope  by  brigades  to  Benerente.  But  on  the 
9tfa,  CoUmel  Graham,  whom  he  h&d  despatched  to 
eoiif<w  with  the  Duke  of  CasteUranco  and  Don 
Thomas  Moria,  returned  from  Tahtvera,  with  the 
4dingB  that  these  men  had  surrendered  Madrid* 
Hie  number  of  the  French  there  was  computed  at 
between  20,000  and  80,000  men,  and  it  was  said 
ttat  ihef  remained  at  the  Retiro,  not  having  as 
|efc  taken  possession  of  the  city,  on  account  of  the 
femper  of  the  inhabitants.  Another  part  of  the 
ANmeh  army  was  employed  in  laying  siege,  for  a 
seeond  time,  to  Zaragoza.  From  Toledo  the  news 
ware  CMpially  discouragipg ;  for  Marshal  Victor  had 
no  sooner  approached  that  place,  than  it  had  been 
gma  up  to  his  troops.  All  this,  however,  did  not 
mduce  Greneral  Moore  to  alter  his  pliEm  ;  his  object 
was  to  threaten  the  communications  of  the  French, 
withdraw  their  attention  from-  Madrid  and  Zara- 
gmsa,  and  thus  encourage  any  movements  which 
aught  be  prcjected  by  the  armies  which  were  to 
he  again  formed  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tagus. 
If  no  advantage  should  be  taken  of  it,  and  no  ef- 
fimrts  made,'  he  foresaw  that  the  French  might  turn 
agmnst  him  whatever  portion  of  their  forces  they 
ehese.  That  they  would  be  enabled  to  do  so,  he 
fclly  expected;  and  he  conceived  that  nothing  which 
his  army  could  effect,  would  be  attended  witVi  nxL^ 
other  reooropanse  tbaB  that  of  gaining  add\tAOTve\ 
tm^wm  for  ite  Biitiab  ama.     He  looked^  Wv^ic^* 
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fore,  to  a  retreat  as  an  event  which  woqM  aoon  be 
unavoidable ;  and  in  his  despatches  to  the  Ministry 
at  home,  he  dissnaded  them  from  sending  out  n- 
inforcements,  but  desired  that  transports  might  be 
ready,  both  at  Lisbon  and  at  Vigo,  to  receive  the 
troops ;  being  in  his  own  mind  thoroughly  per- 
suaded, that  all  the  efforts  of  Britain  would  prove 
unavailing,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  evir 
cuate  and  abandon  the  Peninsula. 

In  this  melancholy  state  of  feelmg,  having  resolv- 
ed upon  advancing,  he  wrote  to  the  Marques  de  la 
Romana,  who  was  dien  at  Leon,  collecting  and  re- 
fitting the  scattered  remains  of  Blake's  army.  Sir 
John  complained  to  the  Marques,  that  he  had  been 
put  in  no  communication  with  any  of  the  Spamsh  ar- 
mies ;  that  he  had  been  kept  entirely  in  the  dark 
with  respect  to  their  movements,  and  the  plans  both 
of  the  Generals  and  of  the  Govemipent ;  and  thal» 
while  his  army  was  marching  to  assemble  and 
unite  itself,  he  had  been  left  exposed  without  the 
least  support.  Therefore,  though  his  inclinatioBS 
had  ever  been  to  cooperate  with  the  Spaniards,  it 
became  necessary  for  him,  finding  that  he  was  left 
to  himself,  to  think  of  himself  alone.  Under  that 
feeling,  he  had  ordered  the  corps  at  Astorga  to 
fall  back  upon  Comnna,  and  haid  meant  to  retbre 
with  his  own  corps  on  Portugal,  there  to  be  in 
readiness  to  assist  Spain  whenever  its  affidrs  shonkl 
be  put  in  better  management,  and  any  opportunity 
should  offer  for  benefiting  it.  Perhaps  this  oppor- 
tunity had  now  occurred ;  and  as  his  retreat  had 
been  against  his  wishes,  he  had  stopped  it  the  fint 
moment  a  chance  of  acting  to  advantage  had  offer- 
ed.  His  wish  now  was  to  unite  with  the  Marqnesy 
for  whose  character  he  ^ad  \li[ie  V\^«ft\i  \«s^m1; 
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jind  wbo  wonld  always  find  him  ready  to  nnder- 
lake  wliateyar  was  piacticable  for  the  seirice  of 
ihe  Spaoiah  nalioii»  The  account  which  Romana 
gare  of  hia  army,  in  reply,  was  far  from  enconiag- 
ing  i — he  had  20,0Q0  men  under  arms,  but  they 
4n»re  almost  without  haTersacks,  cartridge-boxee 
aad  ahoesy  aad  at  least  two  thirds  were  without 
dotfiing  from  head  to  foot.  Their  spirits,  how- 
ever, were  good,  and  if  they  were  well  fed,  they 
wqvld  do  their  ^uty.  Their  dispersion  in  Biscay 
liad  beeo  whoUy  owing  to  their  want  of  subsistence^ 
He  ahoiild  not  doubt  of  uniting  with  Sir  John, 
Mid  cofuseitiiig  a  decisive  attack  upon  the  troopa 
which  surround^  Madrid,  were  it  not  for  a  divi-^ 
Stan  of  8Q0Q  or  10,000  men  extending  horn  Saha* 
gno  to  AJinaqza,  whose  apparent  object  was  to 
cheek  hip  anny.  As  long  as  they  remained  in 
thfH  posiHpn,  he  could  not  abandon  his  own,  be- 
fai|se  it  would  leave  Uiem  a  free  access  to  the  As-*^ 
twiiaa,  and  they  wQuld  then  occupy  that  countryr 
ifopk  whence  he  drew  large  supplies ;  and  they' 
lirppld  a)so^  t)ireatw  the  pps^age  int4>  Galicia.  A 
combined  movement  with  Sir  David  Baird  might 
force  thp  enemy  to  fisll  back  upon  Reynosa,  and 
tbcdi  it  would  not  be  difiQcult  for  him,  Rpmana,  %ar 
joia. 

-  From  the  oommenpement.  Sir  John  Moore  had 
always  thought  of  the  Spaniards  with  so  much  dis^ 
pnndency,  ^t  this  account  of  ^e  forces  witb 
which  he  was  to  cooperate,  could  make  no  alteraK 
tion  in  his  prospects.  It  was  perfectly  his  feeling 
that  be  must  ^and  or  fall  by  bis  own  efforts.  He 
left  Sahynanca,  therefore^  on  the  12th  Decemb«ty 
ud  oa  tiie  aame  dfiv,  Lord  Paget^  (now  MaiqiiQ^  «s& 
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Anglesea),  with  the  principal  part  of  the  oa 
marched  from  Toro  to  Torredeaillaa ;  and  I 
ral  Stuart,  (now  Lord  Londonderry),  snr] 
and  cnt  off  a  party  of  French  who  were  poai 
Rneda.  This  was  the  first  encounter  betwec 
British  and  French  in  Spain,  and  the  priaone 
dared,  that  it  was  universally  believed  tha 
English  army  had  retreated.  On  the  14th 
Sir  John  was  at  Alnejos,  a  packet  of  intero 
letters  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  French 
was  brought  to  him ;  the  officer  who  had 
charged  with  them  having  been  killed  by  the  i 
ish  peasantry.  Among  them  was  a  letter 
Berthier  to  Marshal  Soult,  directing  him  to 
possession  of  Leon,  drive  the  enemy  into  Gh 
and  make  himself  master  of  Benevente  and  Zai 
It  was  said,  that  he  would  have  no  Engla 
combat  in  his  front,  for  every  thing  evinced 
they  were  in  full  retreat.  A  movement  had 
made  to  Talavera  on  the  road  towards  Bad 
which  must  compel  them  to  hasten  to  Lisb< 
they  were  not  already  gone,  and  when  the] 
retired,  the  Emperor  thought  Soult  could  do  i 
pleased.  From  this  letter  it  appeared  that  2 
had  two  divisions  with  him  at  Saldanha ;  thai 
not  was  collecting  together  another  at  Burgos  ; 
that  a  fourth  under  Mortier  (Duke  of  Treviso 
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Sodlt  belbre  dut  General  oonld  be  reinforced. 
While  the  head-qnarters  were  at  Toro,  a 
member  of  the  Central  Jnnta  arrived  tbere, 
geeompanied  by  Mr  Stuart  After  the  manner 
4o  which  Colonel  Charmilly  had  been  dismisa- 
ed,  Mr  Erere  had  but  little  reaaon  to  hope  that 
General  Moore  wonld  alter  his  resolution  of  leav- 
lag  Spain  in  despair.  The  Spanish  Goiremment 
hiit  however,  entreated  him  to  make  one  other  ef- 
Ibi1»  for  if  that  resolve  were  persisted  in,  they  said, 
fe  would  bring  on  the  most  dreadful  results.  The 
■Maanies  wtodi  could  alone  save  Portugal  and 
8fAk  would  be  completely  deranged,  and  Britain 
umld  have  aflfbrded  them  assistance  only  to  make 
ttefli  r^ly  upon  an  effective  aid,  and  then  to  with- 
drnw  it  at  ^  critical  moment  when  it  was  moat 
Mfufaned.  That  in  truth  the  enemy  at  this  mo- 
■sent  exposed  himself  to  destruction  by  dividing 
hk  army  to  cover  so  extended  a  line.  Romana 
would  join  Sir  John  Moore  with  14,000  men,  and 
Aey,  the  Junta,  had  taken  such  measures,  that  with- 
in a  month  30,000  more  would  be  raised  in  Leon, 
Galida^  and  the  Astnrias.  Mr  Frere  enclosed  this 
note  to  ihe  British  General,  and  reminding  him  of 
the  immense  responsibility  with  which  he  would 
diaige  himself  in  adopting  a  measure  which  must 
be  fdlowed  by  immediate  if  not  final  rain  to  our 
dly,  and  by  indelible  disgrace  to  the  country  with 
whose  resources  he  was  intrusted,  expressed  a  hope 
tet  Mr  Stuart,  who  was  personally  esteemed  by 
the  Greneral,  would,  from  that  advantage,  be  enabled 
to  vge  this  argument  with  the  warmth  of  regard. 
^  i  am  unmlling,"  he  proceeded,  "  to  enlarge  upon 
a  snhject  in  which,  my  feelings  must  be  stified,  ot 
ei^pnesed  at  the  risk  ofaffmce ;  which,  withvaic^i 
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an  interest  at  stake,  I  feel  unwilling  to  exdte. 
Hut  this  I  must  say,  that  if  the  British  army  had 
heiMi  sent  abroad  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing 
till.'  utmost  possible  mischief  to  the  Spanish  causey 
with  tlie  single  exception  of  not  firing  a  shot  againqt 
their  troops,  they  would,  according  to  the  measures 
now  announced  as  about  to  be  pursued,  have  com- 
plot(*1y  fulfilled  their  purpose.  This  letter  arriFedtoo 
1at(*  to  liave  any  influence  upon  Sir  John's  movementBr 
for  lie  had  already  advanced,  though  with  «  heavy 
heart :  and  when  the  deputy  from  th&  Junta,  Don 
Francisco  Xavier  Caro,  at  this  time  offered  hiip 
tliP  command  of  the  Spanish  armies^ — he  refused 
it !   Assuredly  tie  would  not  have  done  this,  if  he 
had  had  any  hope  of  acting  with  8ucc€»a  against 
the  enemy,  or  any  intention  of  making  a  ataod 
against  them :  for  at  this  time  he  leanied  that 
Uomana  was  beginning  to  retire  upon  Gralicia,  apd 
felt  how  inconvenient  it  was,  that  the  army  which 
was  to  co-operate  with  him  should  be  quite  iwle^ 
pendent  of  him.  He  therefore  wrote  to  the  Marques 
to  say,  that  he  liad  expected  the  assistance  of  such 
parts  of  his  corps  as  were  fit  to  move ;  and  hf^ 
expected  also,  tliat  the  road  to  Corunna  would 
have  been  left  open  for  the  British  army ;  being 
that  by  which  it  must  receive  its  supplies,  and  the 
only  one  by  which  it  could  retreat,  if  compelled 
so  to  do.    Homana  replied,  that  he  himself  ^onld 
have  had  no  thought  of  retreating  had  it  not  beiBD 
for  the  intelligence  which  he  had  received  finm 
Sir  David  Baird ;  but  that  he  was  ready  to  M( 
with  Sir  John — and  that,  in  his  mind,  this  was  tbs 
moment,  not  for  retreating,  but  for  trying  whit 
could  be  done  against  the  enemy>  and  wit 
his  forces  from  the  capital. 
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At  lengthy  on  the  20th  December^  the  junction 
with  the  forces  under  Sir  Dayid  Baird  was  formed 
St  Majrorga.  The  nnited  force  now  amounted  to 
Httle  mord  than  28,000  men,  of  whom  2450  were 
cavahy,  with  50  pieces  of  artillery.  The  cavahy 
mider  Lord  Paget  were  pushed  forward,  and  hay- 
ing learned  that  some  of  the  enemy's  horse  were 
posted  at  Sahagnn,  his  Lordship  endeavoured  to 
eat  them  off.  The  alarm  was  unluckily  com- 
vmnicated  to  them  too  soon,  so  that  they  had 
time  to  torn  out  and  form  themselves  in  a  vine- 
yard, in  which  the  vine  stumps  were  covered  hy 
the  snow,  but  they  were  out-manoeuvred,  charged, 
and  overthrown  in  a  moment,  and  dispersed  in  all 
divactions,  with  the  loss  of  many  killed,  and  157 
prisonerB,  including  two  lieutenant-colonels.  In 
this  aflhir  about  400  of  the  15th  Hussars  encoun- 
tered nearly  700  French,  and  the  British  felt  and 
proved  their  own  superiority.  Head-quarters  were 
advanced  to  Sahagun  on  the  21st.  The  weather 
waa  severe,  the  roads  bad,  and  deeply  covered  with 
now;  and  as  the  troops  had  already  Buffered 
bom  forced  marches,  they  halted  for  a  day,  and 
there  a  co-operation  with  Romana  was  finally  con- 
eektedy  the  Marquis  engaging  to.  move  with  from 
900O  to  10,000  men,  being  all  that  part  of  his 
force  which  was  sufficiently  clothed  and  armed  to 
take  the  field.  Wretched  as  their  condition  seem- 
ed, when  ^  they  were  compared  to  troops  so  ad- 
mirably equipped  as  the  Biitish,  still  it  was  appa- 
nolf  even  to  a  despondent  observer,  that  they 
might  be  broi^t  into  action  as  auxiliaries,  to  oc- 
cupy part  of  the  enemy's  force,  and  to  compWtA 
deatmction  in  cage  of  victory, 

Accanliog  t9  the  beat  ioformation  wlucYi  Ho- 
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mana  had  been  able  to  procnre,  the  oorpa  of  Skmlt 
conflisted  of  about  9000  infiuitry  and  1000  hone. 
But  that  General,  fearing  that  some  attempt  would 
be  made  against  him,  had  applied  for*  reinfofoe- 
inents,  and,  without  waiting  for  them,  catted  to 
his  aaeistance  the  nearest  troops ;  so  that  he  had 
thus  brought  together  about  18,000  men,  whon 
he  had  posted  behind  the  riyer  Carrion.  "Ewmy 
arrangement  wbs  now  made  for  attacking  bin, 
and  orders  were  issued  accordingly;  and  Bnver 
had  such  been  more  welcome  to  a  Dritiah  anBf« 
The  Conyents  in  Sahagnn  were  prepemd  for  die 
reception  of  the  future  wounded ;  and  the  soldieit 
expected  in  confidence  a  glorious  rictory*  Bal 
not  so  the  General.  *^  The  moyement  I  am  mak- 
ing," he  wrote  to  Mr  Frero,  '^  is  of  the  most  das* 
gerous  kind.  I  not  only  risk  to  be  sumnmdod 
every  moment  by  superior  forces,  but  to  have  iiy 
communication  with  Galicia  intercepted.  I  wiili 
it  to  be  apparent  to  the  whole  world,  as  it  is  to 
every  individual  of  the  army,  that  we  have  done 
every  thing  in  our  power  in  support  of  the  Spanidi 
cause;  and  that  we  do  not  abandon  it  till  k>iig 
after  the  Spaniards  had  abandoned  us. "  In  serious 
truth,  nothing  had  yet  been  done ;  but  he  was  di»* 
gusted  with  the  Spanbh  Government,  and  he  bad 
no  faith  in  the  people :  his  own  judgment  would 
have  led  him  to  fall  back  even  from  Salamanca; 
and  he  only  advanced,  because  he  knew  what 
would  be  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  England,  if 
their  army  had  retired  without  doing  any  thing. 
Offended,  too,  with  Mr  Frere,  he  did  not  considsr 
the  suggestion  of  that  minister  as  to  making  a 
stand  at  Astorga  worthy  of  consideration.  It  was 
^t  once  j^ected  as  unavsaliin^\  aai^L  \ife  ^^vsfifid 
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a^uiifit  tins  detai;hnioit  of  the  French,  under  an 
impreflBum  that  no  possible  benefit  conld  rendt 
«?en  firom  a  victoryy  except  in  so  far  as  it  went 
to  maintain  the.  repatation  of  the  BritLsh  troops. 
^ItwHsnecessaryto  risk  the  army/'  were  his  wtorda, 
**  to  csbnvance  the  people  of  England,  as  well  as  the 
net  of  Enrope,  tfatt  the  Spamards  had  neidier  the 
power  nor  ihe  inclination  to  mlBke  any  efforts  for 
tlliUBBelve&  With  respect  to  the  cfBnse,  it  will 
probably  have  no.  etfect.  Even  if  I  beat  Mardhal 
Sonlty  it  will  be  att^uled  with  no  other  good  than 
tke  character  it  will  attach  to  the  British  army.  " 

At  the  iq>pointed  hour  in  the  evening,  the  whole 
fatoe  was  tmder  arms ;  the  right  colmnn  had  be- 
gaa  its  march  ;  and  the  remainder  were  in  high 
santB  expecting  the  word  of  command,  when  at 
n  moment  a  letter  from  Romana  arrived,  with 
intdli^ence  that  the  French  were  advancing  fiom 
Madrid,  either  to  Salamanca  or  Valladolid.  In- 
fiamalion  to  the  same  import  was  received  by 
•tfaer  messengers,  and  also  that  considerable  rein- 
fbioements  had  arrived  at  Carrion  from  Palencia. 
Orders  were  immediately  issued  that  the  1ax)opB 
Aonld  return  to  their  quarters,  and  by  daybreak 
next  morning  be  again  under  arms.  The  next 
noming.  General  Hope  fell  back  upon  Mayorga, 
en  the  road  to  Benevente,  with  his  own  and  Ge- 
neral Eraser's  division.  Sir  David  Baird  was  or- 
derod  to  pass  the  river  Ezla,  at  Valencia  de  Don 
Juan*  On  Christmas  day,  the  Commander-in- 
chief  followed  General  Hope  with  the  reserve,  and 
the  brigade  of  light  troops ;  and  the  cavalry  under 
Lord  Paget  followed  the  reserve  on  the  %^^* 
When  Sir  John  Moore  wrote  to  Romana,  lihaX\M& 
lAoaid^I  back,  be  told  him  that  if  be  'Wefte  i^MiX< 
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raedy  he  ^onld  halt  and  giva  battle ;  and  m  hii 
second  commanication  from  Sahagun,  he  aaid^tfaat 
if  he  HhoaM  be  preeted  upon  after  paanng  the 
Ezla,  he  should  not  ohject  to  trying:  an  actiim ; 
but  he  had  made  np  his  mind  to  lose  a  part  of  faiB 
baggage,  and  not  to  fight  if  be  coold  avoid  it.  Ai- 
torga  was  to  be  his  raUying  point;  there  he  said  ke 
should  siandj  as  his  retreat  from  thence,  if  neces- 
sary, would  be  secure ;  and  he  should  be  in  die 
way  to  receive  all  the  supplies  and  reinforoements 
which  he  expected  frt>m  England.  At  the  wont 
he  could  defend  himself,  and  with  Romana's  aiil, 
protect  Galicia.  **  You  may  test  assured,  "thsie 
were  his  words,  **  that  I  shall  not  retreat  a  foot  la- 
yond  what  is  necessary  to  secure  my  supplies  fima 
being  intercepted  ....  You  will  find  no.  iacittar 
tion  in  me  to  abandon  the  Spanish  cause.*'  .fiht 
his  succeeding  despatches  from  Benevente  on  the 
28tb,  show  that  this  determintion  was  soon  laid  a- 
side,  and  as  for  the  reinforcements,  he  had  already 
countermanded  them.  His  force,  he  said,  whenbe 
reached  Astorga,  would  be  about  27,000  ;  Roma- 
na  could  not  have  above  8000.  The  army  moving 
against  him  be  reckoned  at  not  lets  than  50,00(^ 
and  it  was  said  that  Napoleon  himself  was  coming 
with  at  least  10,000  of  his  Imperial  Guards.  His 
real  interest  was  not  to  remain  longer  at  Astorga 
than  to  secure  the  stores,  and  then  retreat  to  .Villa 
Franca  del  Bierzo,  where  he  had  heard  there  was 
a  goo<l  position.  Komana  had  announced  to<  him, 
some  time  before,  his  own  intention  of  retirmg 
into  Galieia  by  this  very  route ;  but  Sir  John  re- 
quested that  it  might  be  left  open  to  the  English, 

'US  it  was  the  only  way  they  had  for  their  retreat 

or  sapplies. 
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.'  Between  tlie  2fd  8nd^4th,  Sonlt  received  such 
muiforoeinentSy  88  made  his  army  superior  in  nnm- 
bers'tathe  British.  Junot,  too,  had  adranced  again 
as fiu* as  Palencia.  Napoleon  was  hastening  from  Ma- 
drid with  his  Imperial  cavalry,  and  all  the  disposable 
force  in  that  quarter.     The  force  under  Lefebvre 
had  been  counter-ordered  from  the  road  towards 
Badigoz,  and  directed  upon  Salamanca.     The  re- 
tnat  of  our  troops  upon  Portugal  was  thus  cut 
fdL    Of  the  numbers  really  advancing  against  him, 
Sir  John  Moore  was  not  informed ;  and  so  little 
idaft   was  there  of  flying  when  he  commenced 
Vm  retreat,  that  it  had  been  resolved  to  carry  off 
Ike  prisoners ;  who  were  accordingly  stowed  in 
■mat  covered  tilt-waggons.     A  thaw  came  on,  on 
tin  day  when  we  first  began  to  fall  back ;  on  the 
fbllDwing  day  it  rained  incessantly;  and  as  the 
■mI  in  those  parts  is  a  deep  loam,  the  roads  were 
above  a  foot  deep.     The  flying  proclamations  of 
the  French  even  overtook  our  army ;  these  were 
as  nsnal  filled  with  lying  promises  and  real  me- 
■acea.     They  were  come,  they  said,   to  deliver 
Spain,  to  emancipate  the  people  from  a  tyrannical 
ari8t€)cracy,  and  a  fanatic  priesthood.    'That  all 
persons  who  should  remain  quiet  in  their  houses, 
er  who  having  fled  should  return  speedily,  should 
reeeive  no  haSrm  ;  but  that,  otherwise,  their  dwel- 
HBgs  and  goods  should  be   confiscated,  without 
nesption.     Unluckily,  the  conduct  of  our  troops 
now  began  to  give  effect  to  these  handbills.     The 
aoldiers  were  exasperated  against  the  Spaniards 
lor  dieir  indolence  and  supineness  ;  they  were  also 
eoniged  by  the  conduct  of  some  poor  i^eaamxix^ 
wbo&0  outs  bad  been  preBseA  to  carry  t\\e  f^c^WAdi 
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wounded)  and  who,,  as  nnuiy  of  them  as  could, 
IhuI  fled  with  their  vrales  during  the  nigfat,  beccRBO 
tlie  moyements  of  .a  retreating  army  eipoaed  theit 
own  persons  to  imminent  hasmrd,  and  their  males 
to  certain  destruction.  Weary  and  disheartenedy  in 
want  both  of  rest  and  food,  disappointed  in  all 
their  fond  hopes  of  Tictory,  and  indignant  wt  be* 
ing  compelled  to  tarn  dieir  backs  upon  an  enemy 
whom  they  despised,  and  would  so  «ageiiy  have 
met  in  battle  ;  it  was  no  doubt  a  relief  for  them 
to  vent  these  their  feelings,  in  transports  of  nge, 
upon  the  only  objects  within  their  reach,  in  dbis 
frame  of  mind  they  conunenced  a  scene  of  plmider 
and  havoc  as  they  went  along ;  and  the  i^oeni 
many  of  whom  already  murmured  loudly  at  the 
excessive  rapidity  of  the  retreat,  and  were  discmi* 
tented  with  the  stem  silence  which  the.  command* 
er-in-cbief  maintained  respecting  his  future  mea* 
sures,  did  not  exert  themselves,  as  they  ought  to 
have  done,  to  prevent  these  excesses. 

On  the  26th  December,  Sir  David  Baird's  di* 
vision,  which  took  the  shorter  line  of  road  towank 
Astorga  by  the  town  of  Valencia  de  Don  Jvaa, 
effected  their  march  without  being  molested.  The 
sick  and  wounded  following  in  the  same  tracb* 
halted  at  the  latter  place  to  pass  the  night.  Hard* 
ly  had  they  been  provided  with  the  necessary  food 
and  laid  to  rest,  before  the  bugles  were  sounded^ 
and  they  were  again  hurried  into  the  waggons* 
The  night  was  cold,  misty,  and  extremely  daric^ 
and  the  Ezla  was  to  be  crossed  some  little  distance 
from  the  town,  near  the  loffy  ruins  of  an  old  caa* 
tie,  which  overhangs  its  banks.  We  ivere  unprovid^ 
ed  with  pontoons  The  ford  is  dangexo\A,  Vieionise  of 
the  great  rapidity  of  the  stream  occaawwa^V^  xw^ 
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luirrow  banks  of  shinies,  which  meeting,  form  an 
obtuse  angle  in  tb«  middle ;  and  at  this  time  the 
river  was  rising  very  fast  from  the  melting  of  the 
snows  on  the  molmtains  of  Leon.  A  sergeant  s 
guard  had  been  left  by  Sir  David  on  the  opposite 
bank,  to  assist  the  waggons  in  coming  over,  and  then 
sknttle  two  fierty  boats  as  soon  as  they  had  effect- 
ed their  passage ;  diey  kindled  a  fire  with  grass 
and  rashes  for  the  sake  of  its  light,  bat  the  ma- 
terials being  wet^  it  was  soon  extingnished  by  the 
gnats  of  wind.  A  Spanish  mnleteer  attempted  to 
gaide  as  over  the  ford,  bat  his  male  tripped  in 
the  midst  of  the  stream,  he  was  thrown  off,  and 
only  saved  \fy  the  activity  of  an  English  soldier, 
liben  in  the  act  of  sinking.  Dangeroas,  however, 
88  the  ford  was,  the  passage  was  accomplished 
withont  other  loss  than  that  of  some  baggage- 
wagMms  which  broke  down  in  the  river. 
•  Meantime,  Sir  J^hn  Moore,  with  the  other  di- 
vision of  the  army,  and  followed  by  the  rear-goard 
and  cavalry,  had  reached  Benevente ;  and  there  he 
fifond  it  necessary  to  issne  a  general  order,  an- 
tfjcampled  for  the  severity  in  which  it  commented 
oa  the  miscondact  both  of  officers  and  men.  Bat 
strong  as  its  terms  were,  it  prodaced  no  effect,  and 
the  havoc  which  had  been  committed  by  the  divi- 
sion passing  throagh  Valderas  was  renewed  at 
Benevente.  The  castle  of  Benevente  is  one  of 
die  finest  monuments  of  the  age  of  chivalry. 
Added  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Gothic,  it  has  all  the 
gotgeoas  richness  of  Mborish  architectnre.  Open 
galleries,  where  Saracenic  arches  are  supported 
by  columns  of  porphyry  and  granite;  cloisters  wvlK 
ioontains  playii^  in  their  centres ;  jasper  coVuxuna 
an/  teBsekted  pavements ;  niches,  alcovea,  ^xiOi 
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scats  in  Uio  walls,  overarched  in  varioiia  fonniy 
and  enriched  with  every  grotesqoe  adommeDt  of 
gold  and  Hilver.  It  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Ossmiay 
and  tlie  magnificence  of  ages  hr  gone  by  was  still 
displayed  there.  The  extent  of  this  glorious  pile 
may  be  judged  of  from  this  circumBtancey  that  two 
entire  regiments,  besides  artillery,  were  quartered 
within  its  walls.  But  alas,  they  proved  the  nuMt 
destructive  guests  it  had  ever  harboured,  for  their 
indignant  feelings  broke  out  once  more  in  acts  of 
wanton  mischief;  and  the  officers,  who  admired 
the  beauties  of  this  venerable  edifice,  attempted 
but  in  vaiii  to  save  it  from  devastation.  Every 
tiling  combustible  was  seized;  fires  were  light- 
ed against  the  fine  walls;  and  pictmres  of  ui« 
known  value  were  heaped  together  as  jnere  foeL 
Luckily,  however,  our  soldiery  were  here  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  martial  virtues* 
The  rear  of  the  army  had  but  latply  entered  the  town, 
when  an  alarm  was  given  that  the  enemy  had  reached 
the  opposite  heights.  In  an  instant,  every  man  was 
at  his  post,  and  the  dragoons  poured  out  of  the  gates, 
— while  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  plain  was 
covered  with  Spanish  fugitives,  and  the  streets  were 
filled  with  the  lamentations  of  females,  calling  upon 
the  Virgin,  and  all  the  saints  of  the  Catholic  churchy 
for  succour.  The  French,  perceiving  in  what 
spirit  they  were  likely  to  be  met,  looked  down 
on  om*  troops  from  the  heights,  and  retired.  Even- 
ing coming  on,  and  the  enemy  being  so  near,  or- 
dei*s  were  given  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the 
Ezla ;  which  was  effected  towards  daybreak  on  the 
following  morning,  and  it  was  imagined  that  theax 
pragresB  was  suspended.  Our  troops  again  pur* 
saed  their  r&treat ;  and  ibe  w\io\«  ol  \^  voSvota^ 
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md  heavy  artilleiy  had  set  off,  when  intelligence 
irrived  that  the   French  cavalry  were  actually 
Mfffiing  the  Ezla,  having  discovered  a  ford  about 
jhree  hundred  yards   below  the  bridge.      Lord 
P^iget  and  Greneral  Stewart  were  still  in  the  town. 
rhe  night-picquets,  under  Lieutenant- Colonel  Ot- 
ray  and  Major  Bagwell,  were  sent  down ;  the  ca- 
^ry  were  ordered  to  repair  to  their  alarm-posts,  and 
mttiy  volunteers  came  forward.     Lord  Paget  has- 
bned  to  the  spot.     He  found  four  -squa^ns  of 
imperial  Guards  already  formed,  and  skirmish* 
ng  with  the  picquets ;  and  more  cavalry  in  the 
ict  of  coming  over  the  river.     The  10th  Hussars 
¥im  sent  for.     As  soon  as  they  arrived,  General 
htwsrt  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  picquets, 
ad  chained  the  enemy,  who  immediately  gave 
lily,  and  repassed  the  ford  with  still  greater  ra- 
pidity than  they  had  crossed  it.     However,  they 
gain  formed   on  the  opposite  bank,   and  were 
hreatening  a  second  attack,  when  three  pieces  of 
orse-artillery,  which  now  came  up,  were  station- 
d  near  the  broken  bridge,  and  did  considerable 
zecution.     About  seventy  prisoners  were  taken, 
nd '  among  them  Greneral  Lefebvre  Desnouettes, 
/Ommander  of  the  Imperial  Guard  of  cavalry, 
ms  taken  by  a  private  hussar  of  the  10th,  named 
hndale.     The  enemy's  loss  could  not  be  ascer- 
nned ;  but  it  was  variously  guessed  at,  as  being 
tiiii  60  to  200.     Our  own  was  about  50  in  kill- 
1  and  wounded.     It  was  said  that  Napoleon  was 
baerviiig  this  action  fittm  the  heights. 
This  fresh  proof  of  British  courage  served  evi- 
ently  to  damp  the  spirits  of  thb  French ;  and  they 
iutinued  their  pursuit  of  us  at  so  respectful  a  ^• 
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tance,  that  the  rear  of  onr  troops  readrad  Baneia 
that  ni^t  quite  nnmoleatecL     Next  day,  the  SOth 
December,  our  Commander-in-chief  reached  Ai- 
torga-     This  was  our  rallying  point»  and  here  we 
found  about  5000  men  of  Romana's  army.     That 
army  was  literally^  as  Colonel  Symes  had  writ- 
ten  to  Sir  John   Moore,  half-niJ&ed  and  hatf- 
starved.     A  malignant  typhus  fe^er  was-  ragiag 
amongst  them,  and  sixty  or  seventy  were  sent 
4laily  to  the   hospitals.      Still  about  5000  wens 
fit  for  service,  and  Romana  himself  reached  As- 
torga  that  day.      The  first  intimation  that  the 
French  were  advancmg  to  throw  themselves  be^ 
tween  Pintugal  and  the  British  army,  had  been 
received  from  that  General ;  but  it  was  hia  opiniop 
that  such  information  ought  not  to  have  produced 
any  change  in  our   Commander-in-chief's  plaa#. 
The  intended  attack,  he  diought,  ought  still  to 
have  been  made.     Soult  might  have  been  beaten 
first,  and  plenty  of  time  left  us  to  have  fallen  af- 
terwards upon  the  corps  which  was  coming  to  his 
assistance ;  and  by  the  success  which  prompt  and 
vigorous  measures  would  have  insured,  the  united 
British  and  Spanish  forces  would  thus  have  be- 
come masters  of  Leon  and  Castile.     Romana  now 
found  that  Sir  John  had  no  intention  of  nuiking  a 
stand  at  Astorga,  part  of  the  Bntbh  army  being  al- 
ready on  the  way  towards  Villa  Franca  del  BienOi 
and  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  all  that  was  left  on  the 
side  of  Baneza.     The  Marques  went,  therefore,  to 
Sir  John,  and  pointed  out  the  expediency  of  checking 
the  enemy  where  we  now  were,  as  it  was  a  point 
from  whence  we  might. always  have  a  secure  re- 
treat  by  the  mountain-passes  of  Manzanal  and 
Foncebadon — defilee  so  «iUox^^)  i^iax  ^  wdeaS&l  Weca 
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-night  imuntain  them  against  any  numben.     He 
mentioned  to  him  also,  diat  the  park  of  artillery 
was  at  PoDferrada,  where  also  hospitals  had  been 
^establishedy  and  where  liiere  were  magazines  of 
com ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  at  Villa  Franca 
there  were  more  than  2000  sick,  with  a  depot  of 
arms  and  hospital  stores,  so  that  it  was  of  the 
Btmost  importance  to  defend  the  entrance  into  the 
district  called  £1  Bierzo.     But  Sir  John  Moose 
replied,  that  he  had  determined  upon  retiring  into 
Galicia,  because  his  troops  required  rest.     He  re- 
quested that  the  high  road  of  Manzanal  might  be 
Isft  open  to  him,  saying,  that  he  should  defend 
chat  and  the  principal  entrance  by  Villa  Franca-; 
and  that  he,  Romana,  might  take  the  Foncebadon 
pass,  and  enter  by  way  of  die  Val  de  Onas  and  Pue- 
Ma  de  Sanabria.  And  here  we  must  record  a  proof 
of  Spanish  magnanimity,  which  was  giiren  by  these 
half-armed,  half-naked,  and  half- famished  troops.  A 
malignant  fever  was  raging  amongst  theiSn ;  and  long 
frtigne,  numerous  privations,  and  the  ravages  of  a 
mortal  distemper,  made  them  appear  raUier  like 
i^iectres  issuing  from  an  hospital  than  an  army.  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  it  might  have  been  pi'esumed 
that  diey  would  anxiously  have  sought  to  secure 
their  own  retreat,  under  the  protection  of  British 
bayonets,  towards  Corunna  and  Ferrol.     But  no ; 
Romana  and  his  forlorn  band  were  too  high-minded 
to  attach  themselves  as  a  burden  to  us  their  allies, 
and  they  assented  without  hesitation  to  Sir  John 
Moore's  suggestion.     Romana's  only  request  was, 
that  Sir  John  Moore  would  repress  the  h(»Tible 
excesses  of  our  troops,  which  even  in  an  et\«iSky  % 
country  would  hare  been  disgraceful ;   axvd  .«AX 
GeoemI  must  have  been  deeply  mortifi^^lL.  to .  .l^> 
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that  even  thU  request  he  coald  not  enforce  during 
a  retreat  so  rapid  m  he  mtended  that  this  aboflM 
soon  become. 

Our  troops  had  been  aasiHed  at  Benevente,  that 
we.  were  not  filling  back  npon  Comnna,  bntf^tiNit 
we  were  only  retirinfl:  towards  a  more  fayouaUe 
poeition.     But  onr  aoldieny  judging  from  all  they 
had  already  seen,  were  incrednlona  on  this  point; 
and  when  onr  Commandnr  reached  Aatoi^ga,  aad 
iaraed  his  orders,  it  was  but  too  manifeat  that  w« 
were  not  only  retreating,  bnt  aetnally  flying  be- 
fore the  enemy.    Anrnnnition-waggonn  were  here 
burnt,  and  an  entire  depot  of  entrencldn^  toola  aban- 
doned, so  that  the  army  was  thns  deprived  of  a 
most  valuable  means  of  resisting  the  progress  of  the 
French.     The  position  at  Villa  Franca,  which  onr 
Commander  had  formerly  menticmed  in  his  d^ 
spatches,  was  no  longer  thought  of.     Two  brigades^ 
under  General  Crawford,  were  detached,  by  wsysf 
Orense,  to  Vigo,  to  which  port  Sir  John  had  order- 
ed empty  transports  to  be  senf  for  us,  supposing 
that  it  was  the  best  point  of  embarkation.     Tlus 
detachment  went  in  advance  of  Romana,  in  thai 
very  lin^  which  he  expected  was  to  have  been  left 
open  for  him ;  and  when  he  and  his  wretched  lii^ 
after  halting  only  one  night,  took  their  route  to- 
wards Orensd,  they  found  the   country   already 
stripped  of  the  means  ^of  that  subsistence  upoa 
which  they  had  reckoned.     General  Fraser  aad 
his  division  were  direc^y  pushed  on,  with  ovden 
to  proceed  to  Lugo.     Sir  John  Hope  and  Gemini 
Baird  followed,  and  their  instamctions  we^i# 
make  forced  marches  to  the  coast.     «  We  'va» 
all  make  forced  marches, "  said  General  Moore  ii 
one  of  liifl  clwpa*cJ«tt  ^o  ^^  CTOttereagh,  ><«^ftw 
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the  scarcity  of  proYisions,  and  to  be  before  the 
enemjr,  who,  by.  roads  upon  our  flanbi,  may  other- 
wise intercept  vs. "  Hence  it  appears,  that  Sir 
John  was  as  ignorant  of  the  natore  of  the  conntiy 
throvgfa  which  *he  was  passing,  as  he  had  former- 
ly bwa  en  his  setting  out  through  Portugal; 
and  that,  too,  notwithstanding  the  able  Memoir 
which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Lord  Wil* 
Ham  Bentindc,  written  by  the  A^vquis  Roma- 
luu  *     Westward  of  Astorga,  two  great  ranges  of 

*,  The  foUowipg  is  a  tran&latioo  of  this  important  do- 
cnme&t.  It  had  been  sent  to  Lord  William  Bentinck 
by  Lord  Castiereagh,  with  instructions  to  forward  it  to 
Gmend  Moore. 

*•  DOCUXSMT  BT  TRB  MaKQUIS  DS  LA  ROMAKA. 

Galida  and  the  Asturias,  provinces  in  the  north  of 
Spain,  are  separated  from  the  others  contiguous  to  thcmit 
by  duuBs  of  mountams  of  such  a  nature^  as  to  render 
them  ahnont  inapproachable.  The  entrance  into  the  fint 
is  defended  by  a  double  range  of  Cordilteratf  separated 
fitxn  each  other  about  seven  leagues  by  a  small  district 
called  El  Bierxoj  situated  upon  the  confines  of  Old  Ca»- 
tils.  The  first  of  these  CordiUeroi  is  called  Fuento  Ce- 
▼■don,  and  terminates  at  a  small  distance  from.  Astorga, 
the  first  city  towards  Castile.  The  second  commences  iVom 
FSla^Franca  del  Bieno,  and  between  these  Cordilleras 
the  country  is  sufficiently  level ;  but  these  plains  are  so 
closely  encircled,  that  an  army  would  find  itself  altoge- 
ther shut  up,  having  no  other  outlet,  except  the  great 
highway,  which  leads  from  Castile  into  Galida,  and  which 
is  so  perfectly  commanded  by  the  mountains  on  the  right 
and  left,  that  a  corps  of  a  thousand  men  might  arrest 
the  pn^ress  of  an  army  of  20,000.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows»  that  if  the  English  Auxiliary  Army  should  peno- 
tsate  thence  into  the  plains  of  Castile,  it  would  be  master 
of  its  movements,  without  any  risk  of  having  it&  latoeaK^ 
cut  ufi*;  as  that  would  be  always  assured  by  meaxA  ol  >3te. 
great  md  wbicb  ptuaea  from  Castile  thtougU  Of^^»a^ 
iknra  lo  ib9  $eapon  Of  Corutmtu  TIub  drcttfBAtaniQievVfci^ 
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Much  WMte,  loo,  wu  neceaBarily  incBired  by  tli0 
Oiaorderly  manner  in  whieh  toch  food  had  been 
iviied  oot ;  and  this  magnified  the  dearth.  Onr 
man,  half-fiuniahed,  half-froseny  desperate,  and 
execrating  the  orders  of  their  General,  were  al- 
together furionsy  and  no  longer  under  any  sort 
of  control.  They  forced  their  way  into  the  hooses 
where  their  rations  should  hare  been  doled  oot, 
seizing  upon  them  by  main  force,  spilling  the 
wine  and  spirits,  and  destroying  more  than  they 
carried  away.  Nor  was  this  all — ^plondeiiiig 
could  not  be  prevented.  On  leaving  the  villagM) 
they  set  them  on  fire,  often  through  carelessneMi 
or  when  mad  with  liquor ;  and  the  peasantry,  ii 
revenge,  rushed  upon  the  more  intoxicated  widi 
thebr  knives,  and  made  them  atone  in  blood  fiff 
their  intemperance. 

Napoleon  pursued  us  only  as  fiur  as  Astorgt. 
There  he  left  Marshal  Ney  with  18,000  men,  to 
keep  that  part  of  the  countty  in  awe,  and  ordered 
Marshal   Soult,  at  the  bead  of  23,000  men,  to 
pursue  us  to  the  coast,  and  drive  us,  as  he  ex- 
pressed himself,  into  the  sea.     Soult's  was  not  a 
liard   task — he  .had  only  to  pursue  us   at  the 
pace  at  which  we  had  been  made  to  set  ofi^,  not 
to  come  near  enough  and  force  us  to  stand  at 
bay ;  and  fatigue  and  the  weather  were  more  oer« 
tain  to  complete  onr  destruction,  than  the  sword. 
From  Astorga  to  Villa  Franca  del  Bierzo  is  15 
leagues,  or  about  60  English  miles ;  the  road  for 
the  first  four  leagues  is  up  the  mountain  side,  but 
through  an  open  country.  Having  got  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Foncebadon,  we  entered  into  some  of  the 
Mtnoageat  passes  in  Euro]^.    '^o  Invading  army 
could  here  prevul  against  a\)Q^^  ^^  ^xmscwR^ 
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Den.     Tins  sthuig  country  extends  three'  leaguest 
learly  to  the  village  of  Torre.     Thence  through 
)enbibre  and  Ponferrada,  nothing  can  exceed  the 
leanty  of  the  c-ountry,  nor  the  wonderful  sublimity 
f  the  mountains  which  hem  it  in.     But  never,  in 
fie  most  melancholy  ages  of  Spanish  history,  had  a 
aore  deplorable  scene  presented  itself,  than  was  now 
xhibited  here.     The  horses  of  our  cavaky  begaa 
D  fmil,  chiefly  from  the  want  of  shoes  and  shoe- 
Bits.     There  was  no  want  of  iron  to  forgo  new 
inesy  for  there  are  large  iron-works  near  Villa 
?nnca,  and  plenty  might  have  been  procured,  had 
hne  been  allowed.     But  no  ;  the  excessive  rapi- 
lity  of  our  march  forbade  all  delay.     As  soon, 
herefore,  as  these  noble  animals  foundered,  they 
fere  shot  or  bayoneted,  lest  the  enemy  should 
nifit   by   them.     The  rain  fell  in  torrents;  the 
■ggage  had  to  be  dragged  on ;  and  our  soldiers^ 
ram  out  and  foot-sore,  had  to  march  through 
alf-melted  snow.     Men  and  horses  equally  fail- 
[L      More  waggons  were  abandoned;  and  still 
lore  ammunition  destroyed  along  the  way ;  and 
4ien  the  troops  reached  Villa  Franca,  both  offi* 
sra  and  men  were  in  such  a  desperate  state,  that 
sveral  old  and  experienced  officers  predicted,   if 
lis  horrid  march  against  time,  should  be  longer 
BTsevered  in,  a  fourth  of  the  army  would  be  left 
i  the  ditches  before  it  was  accomplished.   '  On 
le  2d  of  January,  more  magazines  and  carriages 
"ere  destroyed.  Some  of  the  men,  grown  reckless 
cm  cold,  hunger,  and  excessive  fatigue,  now  be- 
iiiie  completely  abandoned ;  and,  entering  the  wine** 
illarB,  gave  way  to  excesses,  and  were  foiiad  V\^^« 
■B  by  the  French  when  they  entered  tVie  Uyv<iT^ 
vo£.  r,  q  Q 
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When  General  Moore  marched  with  the  reaerve 
from  Benbibre,  he  left  a  detachment  to  cover  the 
town,  and  parties  were  sent  romid  to  warn  the 
stragglers  of.  their  danger,  and  drive  them  out  of 
the  houses — for  the  place  was  literally  filled  with 
them,  nearly  a  thousand  men  of  the  preceding 
divisions  having  remained  there,  and  most  of  them 
qnite  drunk.  A  few  were  persuaded  to  move 
on,  but  by  fiEu:  the  greater  number  were  deaf  to 
all  threats,  and  insensible  to  danger,  till  the  rear 
guard  compelled  them  to  proceed.  A  small  de- 
tachment of  cavalry  still  protected  them,  and  did 
not  leave  the  town  till  the  enemy  approached; 
snd  then  the  road  was  filled  with  stragglers,  arm- 
ed and  unarmed,  mules,  carts,  women  and  chil- 
dren. Four  or  five  squadrons  of  French  cavalry 
compelled  the  detachment  in  the  rear  to  retire,  and 
pursued  it  closely  for  several  miles,  till  Greneral 
P^t,  with  the  reserve,  repulsed  them.  While 
galloping  through  the  long  line  of  the  miserable 
stragglers,  the  French  dragoons  slashed  at  them 
with  their  swords  to  the  right  and  left,  the  men 
being  unable,  from  intoxication,  to  attempt  either 
resistance  or  flight.  Some  of  these  having  after- 
wards found  their  way  to  the  army,  were  paraded 
through  the  ranks  as  examples  to  their  comrades, 
of  the  miserable  results  of  drunkenness  at  such  a 
crisis. 

At  Villa  Franca,  the  inhabitants  would  not  be* 
]ieve  that  the  French  were  advancing  through 
such  a  country ;  and  in  so  severe  a  season,  they 
deemed  it  quite  impossible.  But  here  Sir  John 
declined  halting,  lest  the  French  should  get  round 
his  H&nks  into  his  rear,  and  intercept  him  at  Lugow 
Again,  therefore^  our  teoopa  Yi^it^\i>Mct«^wDL^^!to 
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artillery  and  head-quarters  going  on  in  front,  Ge-» 
neral  Baird  s  column  and  the  cavalry  under  Lord 
Paget  covering  the  rear.  The  advanced  guard  of 
the  enemy  was  under  General  Colbert.  General 
Merla's  division  joined  them  on  the  3d,  and  oa 
the  afternoon  of  that  day  they  attacked  our  rear* 
guard  at  Cacahelos  ;  but  were  repulsed  by  the 
dragoons  and  rifle  brigade.  General  Colbert  jre-^ 
ceived  a  ball  in  his  forehead  and  fell.  He  was 
an  officer  of  much  promise,  and  of  so  fine  a  foi|n» 
that  Canova  the  sculptor  had  called  him  the  mo- 
dem Antinous.  Having  thus  once  more  display- 
ed to  the  French  their  native  prowess,  the  I'ear 
of  our  army,  reluctantly  and  almost  broken-hearted^ 
continued  their  unwilling  retreat.  After  passmg 
Villa  Franca,  the  road  is  one  continued  ascent,  np 
Monte  del  Cebrero  for  about  fifteen  miles  to  Caa- 
Iro,  through  one  of  the  wildest,  most  beautiful,  and 
most  defensible  countries  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
royal  road,  cut  with  great  labour  and  expense  along 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  following  all  its 
windings ;  and  for  some  part  of  the  way  it  hangs 
over  the  river  Valcarce,  a  rapid  mountain  sti'eam^ 
which  joins  the  Burbia  near  the  town,  and  there* 
after  falls  into  the  Sil,  to  pass  through  that  single 
•atlet  in  the  gorge  of  the  Bierzo,  before  described^ 
Oaks,  chesnuts,  alders,  poplars  and  hazels,  grow 
in  the  bottom,  and  spread  themselves  up  the  sides 
of  the  hill ;  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  mulbeiTy, 
are  wild  in  this  country  ;  the  wild  olive  too  is  found 
here,  and  also  the  fii-st  vineyards,  which  meet  the 
eye  of  the  traveller  on  entering  Spain  from  Co* 
ranna.  The  mountains  are  cultivated  in  some 
parts  in  the  Moorish  wanner  even  to  their  6umm\\A^ 
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and  trenches  are  cut  along  their  sides  for  the  pnr-» 
poses  of  irrigation.  This  country  was  now  co? er- 
ed  with  deep  snow.  There  was  neither  provision 
nor  shelter  from  the  rain,  nor  dried  fuel  for  our 
fires,  nor  place  where  the  weary  and  foot-sore 
could  rest  for  a  single  hour  in  safety.  All  that 
had  hitherto  been  suffered  by  our  troops,  was  but 
as  a  prelude  to  this  consummate  scene  of  horrors. 
It  was  still  attempted  to  carry  forward  our  sick 
and  wounded;  the  beasts  which  dragged  them 
fJEuled,  and  they  were  of  necessity  left  in  their  wag- 
gons to  perish  amidst  the  snow.  As  we  looked 
tound  on  gaining  the  highest  point  of  those  slip- 
pery precipices,  and  observed  the  rear  of  the  army 
winding  along  the  narrow  road,  we  could  see  the 
whole  tract  marked  out  by  our  own  wretched  peo- 
ple, who  lay  on  all  sides  expiring  from  fatigue  and 
the  severity  of  the  cold-— while  their  uniforms 
reddened  in  spots  the  white  suiface  of  the  ground* 
Our  men  had  now  become  quite  mad  with  de^ 
Spair  i  excessive  fatigue,  and  the  consciousness  of. 
their  disgrace,  in  thus  flying  before  an  enemy 
whom  they  despised,  excited  in  them  a  spirit  which 
was  quite  mutinous.  A  few  hours  pause  was  all 
that  they  coveted  ;  an  opportunity  of  confronting 
the  foe,  the  chance  of  a  speedy  and  honourable  re« 
lease,  and  the  certainty  of  making  their  purauers 
Ittone  in  death  for  all  the  miseries  they  had  suffer- 
ed. A  Portuguese  bullock-driver,  who  had  faith- 
fully sert^ed  us  from  the  first  day  of  our  march, 
ttras  here  seen  on  his  knees  amid  the  snow,  with 
his  hands  clasped,  and,  in  his  dying  moments^ 
Venting  his  soul  in  fervent  prayer.  He  had,  at 
ieaet,  the  consolations  of  religion  in  his  agonies* 
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But  not  SO  those  of  our  soldieiy,  whof  throwing 
themselves  down  to  perish  hy  the  wayside,  gars 
utterance  to  feelings  hr  different — of  shame,  an- 
ger, and  grief — but  too  frequently  their  dying 
groans  were  mingled  with  imprecations  upon  the 
Spaniards,  by  whom  they  believed  themselves  be- 
trayed, and  upon  the  General,  who  chose  rather  to 
let  them  die  like  beasts,  than  take  their  chance  on 
the  field  of  battle.  That  no  degree  of  hoiTor 
might  be  wanting,  this  unfortunate  army  was  ac- 
companied by  many  women  and  children ; — of 
whom  some  were  frozen  to  death  on  the  baggage-' 
waggons,  which  were  broken  down  or  left  upon 
the  road  for  want  of  cattle  ;  some  died  of  fatigue 
and  cold,  while  their  infants  were  seen  vainly 
sucking  at  their  clay-cold  breasts.  One  woman 
was  taken  in  labour  upon  the  mountain ;  she  lay 
down  at  an  angle,  rather  more  sheltered  than  ther 
rest  of  the  way  from  the  drifting  sleet  and  ice-— 
and  there  she  was  found  dead,  and  two  babes, 
which  she  had  brought  forth,  struggling  in  the 
anow.  A  blanket  was  thrown  over  her  corse; 
and  the  infants  were  given  in  charge  to  another 
woman,  who  came  up  in  one  of  the  bullock- cartd»- 
to  take  their  chance  of  surviving  through  such  a> 
journey. 

While  the  reserve  was  on  this  part  of  the  road,' 
diey  met  between  twenty  and  thirty  waggons  fill- 
ed with  arms,  ammunition,  shoes  and  clothing, 
from  England,  for  Romana*8  army.  To  carry  them 
back  to  Cbrunna  was  impossible,  for  means  were 
awanting ;  wherefore  such  things  as  could  be  made 
vae  of  were  distributed  to  the  soldiers  «a  aVi«^.. 
passed^  and  the  rest  were  destroyed.     From  lilbs^ 

Q  2 
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foilore  of  the  draft-cattle,  even  the  army-baggaga 
could  not  be  carried  on.  Nearly  one  hundred 
waggons,  laden  with  shoes  and  clothing,  were  afaan« 
doned  upon  this  ascent.  Even  the  dollars  could  no 
longer  be  dragged  along :  had  the  resolution  of  a^ 
crificing  them  been  adopted  sooner,  they  might  have 
been  distributed  amongst  our  soldiery,  and,  in  this 
way,  saved  from  the  enemy ;  and  they  who  escaped 
Would  have  had  some  small  compensation  for  the 
perils  they  had  undergone.  They  were,  however^ 
thrown  over  the  precipices  into  the  deep  valley, 
in  hopes  that  the  snow  might  conceal  them  from 
the  French.  Many  men  are  supposed  to  have  been 
loiBt,  in  consequence  of  having  dropped  behind 
from  the  hope  of  recovering  some  part  of  diis 
treasure.  Horrible  as  this  retreat  appeared  to 
those  who  beheld  the  wreck  of  such  a  "oMf 
army  strewing  its  line  of  march,  it  was  more 
so  for  those  who  performed  it  through  ttie  dark* 
storms  of  the  night,  wading  through  deep  mire: 
and  snow,  stumbling  at  times  over  the  dead 
bodies  of  men  and  beasts,  and  hearin*?,  amidst  thei 
bowlings  of  the  wintery  tempest,  the  groans  of 
those  whose  sufferings  were  not  yet  terminated  by 
death. 

From  the  top  of  this  mountain  down  to  Lugo» 
is  nearly  twelve  leagues.  There  are  several  bridges 
on  the  way,  over  glens  and  gullies,  which  might 
possibly  have  impeded  the  pui*suit,  had  they  been 
broken  ;  one,  in  particular,  between  Nogales  and 
Marillas,  is  the  most  remarkable  work  of  art  be- 
tween Corunna  and  Madrid.  This  bridge,  the- 
Puenta  del  Cor^ul,  crosses  a  deep  ravine  ;  and 
itom  its  exceeding  he\g\it>  the  narrow  span  of 
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its  lofty  arches,  and  its  form,  which,  as  usual 
with  the  Spanish  hridges,  is  very  le^el  at  top,  it 
might  easily,  at  a  short  distance,  be  mistaken 
for  an  aqnednct.  Several  officers,  who  knew  the 
road,  relied  much  upon  the  strength  of  this  ravine, 
and  the  impossibility  of  the  French  being  able  to 
bring  their  gnns  across  it,  in  case  the  bridge  should 
he  broken.  Sad,  therefore,  as  the  alternative  was, 
a  mine  was  made  over  the  centre  arch,  but,  as  in 
most  other  instances,  with  little  effect,  for  either 
owing  to  the  haste  in  which  it  was  done,  or  to  the 
small  quantity  of  gunpowder  em)}Ioyed,  the  key- 
stones of  tlie  arch  did  not  yield,  and  the  bridge  was 
left  uninjured. 

Near  Lugo,  the  different  divisions  were  ordered 
to  halt.  Sir  John  had  now  become  aware  of  the 
impoesibtlity  of  reaching  Vigo.  Corunna  was  only 
half  the  distance ;  and  the  road  to  Vigo  was  said 
to  be  impracticable  for  artillery,  while  the  place 
itself  offered  small  advantages  for  embai'king  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy.  The  brigades  of  Generals  Alton 
and  Craufnrd  had,  however,  already  marched  to- 
wards Vigo;  and  General  Eraser,  with  his  division, 
bad  been  ordered  to  follow  and  join  them.  A 
despatch  was  sent  to  recall  the  latter ;  hut  the  dra- 
goon, to  whom  it  was  intrusted,  got  drunk,  and 
lost  the  letter,  and  these  troops  had  proceeded  full 
one  day's  journey  on  the  Vigo  road  before  the 
counter  order  reached  them,  and  they  were  march- 
ed back.  Thus,  instead  of  having  two  days'  res 
at  Lugo,  as  had  been  intended,  they  returned  thi- 
ther excessively  fatigued,  besides  having  lost  some 
of  their  number.  When  the  horses  reached  LiW^o 
fiumy  fall  dead,  aad  others  were  mercifuWy  «\ioXi 
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Aliove  four  handred  carcasses  were  lyinj 
streets  and  market-places,  which  h  was  i 
ble  for  the  army  to  bury ;  and  the  town*i 
were  in  too  great  a  state  of  terror  and  an 
think  of  undertaking  such  a  task :  whilst  t] 
of  muskets  in  all  directions  gave  notice  of  thi 
ter  of  these  poor  animals,  whose  bodies  la^ 
ing  with  the  rain,  putrifying,  bursting,  and 
ing  the  atmosphere,  faster  than  the  dc^  and 
conld  devour  them.  Here  we  might  have 
if  our  engineers  had  succeeded  in  destroy 
bridges,  but  the  French  came  in  sight  on 
January,  and,  collecting  in  considerable  ibr 
up  a  good  position  on  the  side  of  a  valley,  i 
to  our  rear-guard.  On  the  6th  they  begai 
tack  our  out-posts,  by  opening  upon  us  thi 
two  Spanish  cannon,  which  they  had  picke 
their  march.  The  attack  was  made  wit 
spirit,  but  it  was  received  with  that  sti 
and  enthusiasm  which  ever  distinguishes  oui 
The  sight  of  the  enemy  and  the  sound  of  t 
lery  roused  up  every  British  heart,  and  sti: 
into  action  that  characteristic  and  invincib 
age  which  soon  made  them  victorious. 
7th,  the  French  repeated  their  attack,  ax 
again  repulsed.  From  the  prisoners  takei 
ascertained,  that  Soult  was  coming  up  wi 
divisions.  In  the  expectation  of  a  more 
attack,  Sir  John  drew  up  his  whole  force 
morning  of  the  8th.  It  was  now  his  dc 
bring  the  enemy  to  action ;  having  perfe 
fidence  in  the  valour  of  the  troops,  and  ] 
ing  that,  unless  he  crippled  his  advers 
had  no  chance  of  embarking  without  mole 
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Order  and  discipline  were  instantly  restored  by 
this  hostile  demonstration,  and  tlie  soldiers  seemed 
at  once  to  have  forgotten  all  their  fatigues,  fiat 
not  so  the  French  :  they  did  not  feel  encouraged, 
finom  the  skirmishing  of  the  two  previous  days,  to 
oBsr  battle ;  and  Sonlt  was  prudently  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  more  troops.  Our  own  ground  was 
unfavourable ;  the  country  was  intersected  witli 
indosurea ;  and  the  enemy  had  chosen  too  strong 
apposition  to  be  attacked  by  an  inferior  force. 
Another  reason  was  assigned,  namely,  that  the 
eommissariat  had  only  provbions  for  two  days 
iMire ;  wherefore,  delay  was  considered  to  be  as 
dngerotis  as  retreat. 

It  was  known  afterwards,  that  the  French  had 
dneaded  to  be  attacked ;  that  they  had  no  confi* 
deiice  in  the  strength  of  their  position ;  and  that 
dbeir  best  officers  feared  we  should  have  cut 
off  their  advanced  guard.  To  those  of  our  sick 
iod  wounded  officers  who  afterwards  fell  into  their 
power  at  Lugo,  they  frequently  mentioned  this, 
md  rejoiced  that  Sir  John  Moore  had  simply  con- 
feeDted  himself  with  offering  them  battle,  instead 
of  attacking  them.  After  waiting  till  the  after- 
noon, during  a  very  stormy  day  of  drifting  snow, 
Sir  John  ordered  £res  to  be  lighted  along  the  line, 
to  xieceive  the  French,  and  then  continued  his  re- 
kieat  in  the  night,  fiefore  quitting  Lugo,  the  Ge- 
neral again  tried  to  suppress  the  irregularities  of 
die  line  of  march,  by  warning  jhe  soldiers  that 
tbeir- safety  mainly  depended  upon  their  keeping 
their  divisions,  and  marching  with  their  regiments ; 
ind  that  those  who  tanied  in  the  viUagea^  ox 
rtnggled  from  the  road,  would  assuredly  be  e\xX» 
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off  by  the  French  cayalry,  who  had  hitherto,  as  he 
said,  shown  little  mercy,  even  to  the  feeble  and 
infirm  who  have  fallen  into  their  hands.  That 
having  still  eleven  leagnes  to  march,  the  soldiers 
most  make  an  exertion  to  accomplish  this,  as  the 
rear  guard  could  not  stop,  and  they  who  fell  be- 
hind must  of  course  take  their  fiate.  These  aign* 
ments  proved  useless,  because  to  obey  them  wai 
impossible.  Most  of  the  soldiers  were  exhausted 
and  absolutely  unable  to  keep  their  ranks ;  o* 
thers,  who  had  totally  thrown  aside  all  disci- 
pline, quitted  them  from  a  love  of  wine  tf 
of  plunder.  Indeed,  so  irresistible  was  the  tea* 
dency  to  drunkenness  amongst  the  men,  in  their  van 
exhausted  condition,  it  was  even  judged  bcSter 
to  expose  them  houseless  to  the  cold  and  rda 
of  a  severe  night,  than,  by  marching  them  into 
Betanzos,  the  next  town,  allow  them  to  enter  the 
wine- houses.  When  ibe  regiment,  called  the 
Royals,  reached  that  place,  they  could  only  mus- 
ter, round  their  colours,  nine  officers,  three  ser- 
geants, and  three  privates:  all  the  rest  having 
dropped  on  the  road,  many  of  whom  did  not 
come  up  for  several  days.  During  this  part  of  the 
retreat,  a  memorable  instance  occurred  of  what 
can  be  done  by  discipline  and  presence  of  mind. 
Between  Lugo  and  Betanzos  some  invalids  were 
closely  pressed  by  two  squadrons  of  French  caval- 
ry. Sergeant  Newman,  of  the  second  battalion, 
43d,  who  was  amongst  them,  rallied  round  him 
such  as  were  capable  of  making  resisttnce, 
and  directed  the  others  to  get  on  as  they  best 
could.  He  then  formed  his  party  into  regular 
platooaa,  and  commenced  firing  and  retiring  in  an 
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orderly  manner^  till  he  eflfectually  covered  the  re- 
treat of  his  disabled  comrades,  and  actually  forced 
the  cavalry  to  give  over  the  pnrsuit. 

The  partial  actioaa  at  Lugo,  and  the  risk  of 
a  general  one,  to  which  he  had  been  exposed, 
checked  the  ardour  of  Soult,  who  was  afraid 
now  to  trust  himself  too  near  our  troops,  unless 
with  a  superiority  of  numbers.  We,  therefore, 
gained  twelve  hours  march  upon  him,  and.;nttch- 
ed  Corunna,  with  little  more  interruptionr  The 
bridge  over  the  Mero  was  broken  by  entrenching 
tools  brought  from  Corunna ;  and  we  thus  delayed 
the  progress  of  the  French  for  a  short  time.  At 
Corunna,  had  not  General  Moore  represented  the 
canse  of  Spain  as  quite  hopeless,  we  might  have 
found  reinforcements  from  England,  which  would 
have  enabled  us  to  have  turned  upon  our  pursuers, 
and  taken  ample  revenge  for  all  the  sufferings  and 
disgrace  we  bad  endured.  But  instead  of  aid,  he 
had  directed  empty  transports  to  be  sent :  and,  for 
want  of  a  due  knowledge  of  the  country,  had  or- 
dered them  to  Vigo,  instead  of  CorunniL  On  dis- 
covering his  error,  it  is  true,  that  ordor  had  been 
oonntermanded ;  but  contrary  winds  delpiined  the 
ships,  luckily  for  the  honour  of  our  native  land, 
otherwise  our  army  would  have  quitted  Spain 
like  fugitives.  It  was  now  quite  dear,  that  we 
could  not  withdraw  without  gaining  a  battle.  Co- 
runna was  a  bad  position  assuredly :  but  had  we 
been  numerous  enough,  to  have  occupied  a  range 
of  hills  about  four  miles  frpm  the  town,  our  troops 
might  have  defended  themselves  against  very  su- 
perior numbers.  These  heights  however,  Tec\xx\t^^ 
a  much  lai^^ar  force  than  ours  to  tccupy  t\lBlI^ 
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at  least  a  fourth  part  of  our  gallant  army  haTiiig 
foundered  by  the  way ;  it  was,  Uierelore^  neces- 
sary to  aliandon  tliem  to  the  enemy,  and  vest 
contented  with  occupying  a  second  and  lower 
ridge.  Such,  howerer,  were  the  natural  disad- 
vantages of  this  position,  that  some  of  onr  gen- 
eral oHicers  advised  Sir  John  to  propose  terms  to 
'  Soult,  for  permitting  the  army  to  withdraw  to  ear 
ships  unmolested.  Fortunately  for  the  memoiy 
of  Sir  John  Moore,  he  had  sufficient  confidence 
in  his  troops  to  reject  this  advice.  * 

To  give  battle  to  the  French  was  therefore  le- 
Bolired  upon,  and  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
made.     General  Hope  occupied  a  hill  to  the  lift 
with  one  division,  with  which'  he  commanded  iIm 
road  to  Betanzos,  as  the  height  sloped  away  gn- 
<iually  in  a  curve  towards  the  village   of  Elvira, 
where  General  Baird  s  division  commenced,  taking 
a  semicircular  sweep  to  the  right.     On  Sir  David's 
right,  the  rifle  brigade  formed  a  barrier  across  a 
valley,  and  joined  themselves  to  Greneral  Fraser's 
-division,  which  was  drawn  up  about  half  a  mile 
from  Corunna,  near  the  Vigo  road.     The  reserve 
under  General  Paget  occupied  a  village  on  the 
road  to  Betanzos,  about  half  a  mile  in  the  rear  of 
Genera]  Hope.     Further  to  the  right  of  the  Bri* 
tish  posts  was  a  magazine  containing  4000  barrels 
of  gunpowder,  which  had  been  brought  from  £ng^ 
'land,  and,  with  the  usual  indolence  of  the  Spa- 
niards, left  there,  while  their  armies  in  adfanoe 
were  entirely  without  ammunition  I     This  it 


♦  See  Sir  John  Moore's  last  Despatch  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  which  follovr^  this  uarratLve. 
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liow  necessary  to  destroy.     It  was  blown'  ap ; 

the  explosion  shook  the  town  of  Corunna  like  an 
earthquake,  and  a  village  near  the  magazine  was 
totally  destroyed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  January,  the  French 
army  appeared  mo^ng  in  force  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  Mero,  and  soon  taking  up  a  po- 
sition near  the  village  of  Perillo,  and,  occupying 
the  houses  along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  they  me- 
naced our  left  flank.     Their  force  was  gradually 
augmented  till  the  14th,  when  they  commenced 
a  cannonade,  which  our  artillery  returned  in  such 
eicellent  style,  that  they  at  last  withdrew  their 
guns.     In  the  evening  of  this  day,  the  transports 
from  Vigo  hove  in  si^t.     Slight  skirmishings  oc- 
ewred  next  morning.      Meantime,  preparations 
for  embarking  were  going  on.     Sir  John  finding, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  that  not  much  ar- 
lillery  could  be  employed,  placed  seven  six-pound- 
era,  and  one  howitzer  along  the  line,  and  kept  four 
Spanish  guns  as  a  reserve ;  ordering  the  rest  of 
bis  guns  to  be  embarked.     The  sick  soldiers  and 
officers,  and  all  the  dismounted  cavalry,  were  also 
ent  on  board  without  delay.     A  few  horses,  too, 
rere  embarked,  but  there  was  little  leisure  for  this : 
tdeed  most  of  them  were  completely  knocked  up ; 
lother  slaughter,  therefore,  was   made  of  them, 
id  the  sea-shore  was  strewed  with  their  bodies. 
On  the  morning  of  the  16th  all  the  preparations 
going  on  board  were  completed ;  and  the  6e- 
:al  intimated  that  he  intended,  if  the  French 
uiined  stationary,  to  begin  embarking  the  re- 
^  at  four  in  the  afternoon.     This  waa  aWsv^. 
-day ;  and  he  mounted  hia  horse,  and  aet  oS  \% 
7L.  I.  ja 
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view  the  ontposts.  Before  going  for,  he  was  met 
by  a  messenger,  announcing  that  the  French  line 
was  getting  under  arms ;  and  a  deserter,  arriving 
at  the  same  moment,  confirmed  the  intelligence. 
He  spurred  onward.  Their  light  troops  were 
ponring  rapidly  down  the  hill  on  onr  right  wing» 
and  the  advanced  picqnets  had  already  commene* 
ed  firinfr.  Lord  William  Bentinck*s  brisade — the 
.4fth,  42d,  and  50th  regiments  maintained  this  pest. 
It  was  a  bad  position ;  and  what  rendered  it  mora 
critical  was,  that,  if  they  should  give  way, 
the  ruin  of  the  army  was  inevitable.  Tbe  gaank 
were  in  their  rear.  General  Paget  was  ordered 
to  advance  with  the  reserve,  and  support  Loid 
.William.  The  French  now  opened  a  cannonads 
from  eleven  heavy  guns,  advantageously  placed 
upon  the  hills.  Two  strong  columns,  one  coming 
out  from  a  wood,  and  the  other  skirting  its  edgOi 
directed  their  march  towards  the  right  wing.  A 
third  column  bore  down  upon  the  centre,  while  a 
fourth  advanced  slowly  upon  the  left,  and  a  fifth 
remained  half  way  down  the  hill  in  the  same  di- 
rection. They  had  a  decided  superiority  not  only 
in  the  numbers,  but  in  the  weight  of  their  cannon ; 
and  they  fired  with  so  much  precision  from  their 
commanding  situation,  that  the  balls  in  their  bound- 
ing readied  our  reserve,  and  even  occasioned  some 
destruction  there. 

.  Sir  David  Baird,  on  leading  on  his  division^  had 
his  arm  shattered  with  a  grape  shot.  The  two 
lines  of  infantry  advanced  to  meet  each  other: 
thoy  were  separated  by  stone  walls  and  hedges^ 
which  intersected  the  ground ;  but,  as  they  closed, 
Jt  was  i'emai'ked,  that  the  French  line  extended 
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beyond  the  right  of  our  troops,  and  a  body  of  the 
enemy^was  seen  moving  up  the  yalley  to  torn  it. 
Soalt  8  intention  clearly  had  been  to  force  the  right 
of  onr  anny,  and,  by  thns  interposing  between  ua 
and  Coninna,  cat  as  off  from  embarking.  Bat, 
having  failed  in  this  attempt,  he  was  now  endea* 
vonring  to  outOank  as.  Half  of  the  foarth  regi<« 
ment  (the  King's  Own)  was  therefore  ordered  to 
fiidl  back,  forming  an  obtase  angle  with  the  other 
half.  This  mano&nvre  was  peiformed  well,  and 
they  commenced  a  heavy  flanking  fire.  Sir  J<^n 
Moore  called  oat  to  ihem  that  this  was  precisely 
what  he  wished,  and  rode  on  to  the  50th,  com* 
maiided  by  Majors  Napier  and  Stanhope.  Get* 
ting  over  an  enclosure  in  their  front,  this  gallant 
regiment  charged  the  enemy  most  vigorously} 
bat  Major  Napier,  advancing  too  far  in  the  pur- 
soit,  received  several  wounds,  and  was  made  pri* 
•oner;  while  Major  Stanhope  was  shot  through  t\m 
heart,  and  fell  d&sA.  General  Moore  now  proceeded 
towards  the  42d.  '^  Highlanders  V*  he  exclaimed, 
*^  remember  Egypt.'* .  They  rushed  forward,  driving 
the  foe  before  them,  till  they  were  stopped  by  a  wall* 
Sir  John  went  on  with  them  during  their  charge. 
He  now  despatched  Captain  Hardinge  to  order  up 
a  battalion  of  guards  to  the  left  flank  of  the  Highe 
landers.  The  officer  commanding  the  light  in* 
£Euitry  erroneously  conceived  from  this  that  they  were 
to  be  relieved  by  the  guards,  because  their  am* 
munition  bad  been  almost  expended,  and  he  be- 
gan to  fall  back.  The  Greneral  being  aware  of 
the  mistake,  exclaimed,  '*  My  brave  42d,  join  yoiy 
oomnuies ;  ammunition  is  coming,  and  you  baN« 
your  bayonets. ''     Upon  this  they  ixmtaat\>f  a^u. 
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moved  onward.  Captain  Hardinge  now  retumedy 
and  pointed  out  to  the  General  that  the  guards  were 
coming  up ;  meanwhile  the  fire  from  the  enemy 
waM  very  fierce,  and  their  artillery  was  playing 
unceasingly  on  the  spot  wliere  they  were  conversing. 
A  cannon-shot  here  struck  Sir  John  Moore,  and 
carried  away  his  left  shoulder  and  a  portion  of  the 
collai'-bone,  leaving  the  arm  hanging  merely  by  the- 
flesh.  He  dropt  from  his  saddle  on  the  ground, 
stuetched  on  his  back ;  but  his  fine  manly  countenance 
changed  not,  neither  did  he  exhibit  the  least  sen- 
sation of  pain.  Captain  Hardinge  dismonntedy 
and  grasping  his  hand,  observed  him  anxiously 
watching  the  42d,  which  was  warmly  engaged, 
and  told  him  they  were  advancing,  whereon  iiis 
countenance  brightened.  His  friend  Colonel 
Graham,  (Lord  Lynedoch),  who  now  came  up  to 
assist  him,  observing  the  composure  of  his  fea- 
tures, began  to  hope  that  he  was  only  slightly 
wounded,  till  he  observed  the  dreadful  laceration* 
From  the  extent  of  the  wound,  it  was  vain  to  at* 
tempt  to  check  the  bleeding,  and  Sir  John  con- 
sented to  be  removed  in  a  blanket  to  the  rear.  In 
raising  him  up,  his  sword  hanging  on  the  wound- 
ed side,  touched  his  arm  and  became  entangled, 
which  induced  Captain  Hardinge  to  unbuckle  it, 
but  the  General  said,  in  his  usual  tone  and  man- 
ner, *'  It  is  as  well  as  it  is  :  I  had  rather  it  should 
go  out  of  the  field  with  me.  **  Six  soldiers  of  the 
42d  and  guards  now  bore  him  away.  Hardinge  ob- 
serving his  composure,  began  to  hope  that  the 
wound  might  not  prove  mortal,  and  expressed  hia 
wish  that  he  might  still  be  spared  to  the  army, 
Moore  turned  his  head,  and  looking  steadfastly 
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at  the  wound  for  a  few  seconds,  replied,  *^  No, 
Hardinge,  I  feel  that  to  he  impossible. " 

As  the  soldiers  were  carrying  him  slowly  along, 
he  made  them  frequently  turn  round,  that  he  might 
look  agun  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  listen  to 
the  firing,  and  he  was  pleased  when  the  sound  grew 
fainter  and  more  distant.  A  spring-waggon  came 
np  bearing  Colonel  Wynch,  who  was  wounded ;' 
the  Colonel  asked  who  was  in  the  blanket,  and 
brag  told  it  was  Sir  John  Moore,  wished  him  to  ' 
be  placed  in  the  waggon.  Sir  John  asked  one  of 
the  Highlanders  whether  he  thought  the  waggon- 
or  the  blanket  was  best  ?  and  the  man  having 
said  that  the  blanket  would  not  shake  him  so 
much,  he  ordered  them  to  move  on.  Thus  they 
proeeeded  with  him  to  his  quarters  at  Corunna^ 
weeping  as  they  went. 

G^eral  Paget,  in  the  meanwhile,  hastened  up 
with  the  reserve  to  the  support  of  the  right  wing.' 
Colonel  Sydney  Beekwith  hurried  on  with  the 
rifle  corps,  repelled  the  enemy,  and  advanced  so 
far  as  nearly  to  carry  off  one  of  their  cannon  ^ 
but  a  corps,  greatly  superior  in  number,  moving 
up  the  valley  at  this  crisis,  forced  him  to  fall  back. 
Paget,  however,  attacked  this  body  of  the  French, 
repulsed  it,  and  pressed  forward,  dispersing  every 
thing  before  him,  till  the  enemy,  perceiving  their  left 
wing  was  now  quite  exposed,  drew  it  entirely 
bock.  The  French  now  advanced  in  the  Centre 
npOQ  Generals  Manningham  and  Leith.  But 
there  the  ground  we  held  being  lofty  and  fa- 
vourable for  artillery,  they  were  speedily  re- 
pelled. The  position  on  the  left  waa  a\&o  «ltoxv^> 
and  tlieir  attack  there  was  fruitless ;  bul  a\>(MV]  ^ 

R  2 
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them  got  poaseBsion  of  a  village  oo  the  Betaozos 
road,  and  continued  to  fire  from  it»  till  Ueuk-Co- 
lonel  NichoUs  attacked  it  and  drove  them  evt. 
Night  was  now  drawing  on,  and  the  French  had 
fallen  back  in  every  direction.     The  firing,  how- 
ever, did  not  entirely  cease  until  it  was  quite  daric» 
No  battle  was  ever  gained  under  greater  dis- 
advantages.   The  French  force  exceeded  80^000 
men,  the  British  did  not  amount  to  1 5,00i>.    In 
artillery,  too,  their  superiority  was  equally  great 
The  enemy  had  met  on  their  way  Engliajb  guns, 
sent  off  thus  late  to  the  Spanish  patriots,  and  these 
they  had  turned  hack  and  employed  against  nmc 
troops.     Our  artillery  had  been  embarked,  and  tfap 
Shrapnell  shells,  (now  called  Spherical  Case-Shot), 
which  had  contributed  so  materially  to  the  victo- 
ry at  Vimeira,  were  not  employed  in  tliis  mere 
perilous  engagement.     If  the  moral  and  physical 
state  of  the  two  armies  be  compared,  tlie  disad- 
vantages under  which  our  soldiers  laboured  will 
be  found  still  greater.     The  French,   abounded  in 
stores  which  they  had  captured  on  their  way,  and 
were  elated  with  a  pursuit  during  wliieli  no  man 
had  been  pressed  beyond  his  strength,  and  had  hour- 
ly received  reinforcements  to  their  alreaily  superior 
nnnil>er8.  Our  troops  were  in  a  state  of  misery, 
to  which  no  army,  far  leKs  a  British  one,  had  ever 
been  reduced  before  till  after  a  total  defeat     We 
had  lost  our  military  chest,  our  stores,  our  baggage, 
our  horses,  our  women  and  ciiildren,  our  sick, 
wounded  and  straprglers,  and,  in  a  wcH-d,  every 
thing  except  our  innate  oxcellcnt  and  uiuonquora- 
ble  cournfrc  Ti  oni  60(K)  to  GOOO  men,  and  jn*  niuny 
horecHj  Lad  suuli  under  Vhe  l*dV\^vi^«  of  this  relrvat. 
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ir  Ion  ia  the  battle  did  not  amoimt  to  800 ; 
It  of  the  French  is  believed  to  have'  exceeded 
00.  Seeing  that  such  a  victory  was  gained  by 
)  British  anny,  under  such  a  combination  of  e- 
drcamstancesy  what  might  not  have  been  a- 
ieved  by  that  army  when  entire  and  fally  eqaip* 
dy  with  all  its  means  at  hand,  in  fxtll  health  and 
eogth;  in  aU  ^'  its  pride  of  place,  "  and  plenitude 
hope? 

The  Genera]  lived  to  hear  that  the  battle  was 
bed.  **  Are  the  Frendi  beaten  ?  "  was  the  question 
neh  he  repeated  to  every  one  entering  his  room  ; 
d  he  expressed  how  glad  he  was  to  know  that 
By  were  defeated.    ^'  I  hope,"  he  exclaimed,  <*  that 
B .  people  of  England  will  be  satisfied  !  I  hope 
It  my  country  will  do  me  justice  !''  Then,  addres- 
ng  Colonel  Anderson,  who  had  been  his  fnend 
d  companion  in  arms  for  one-and-twenty  years, 
I  aaid  to  him,  '*  Anderson,  you  know  that  I  have 
irays  wi^ed  to  die  in  this  way.     You  will  see 
f  IHends  as  soon  as  you  can  .  .  .  tell  them  every 
ing  .  . .  say  to  ray  mother  ..."  Here  his  voice 
ling,  he  became  excessively  agitated,  and  did 
It  again  venture  ito  name  her.     Sometimes  he 
ked  to  be  placed  in  an  easier  posture.     ^'  I  feel 
3fBe1f  so  strong, "  he  said,  *'  I  fear  I  shall  be  long 
ring.     It  is  great  uneasiness.     It  is  great  pain.  " 
at  after  some  time,  he  pressed  Colonel  Ander- 
n*s  hand  firmly  to  his  body,  and   in  a  few  mi- 
ites  expired  without  a  struggle.      He  fell,  as 
had  ever  l)een  his  desire  to  do,  in  action  and  in 
etory.      Never  was  any  man  more  belovod"  in 
ivatc  lifo,  nor  was  there  ever  any  Gctvet«\  m^^ 
ritish  nrmy  more  univcroMy  esteemed.     tt^^V^ 
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but  been   more    ardent   in  hopingi   and    amne- 
wliat  less  anxiooB  and  cirdunapect  and  donbt- 
fnly  he  would  have  been  much  more  competent 
to  his  own  difficult  task.     PerBimally,  he  war 
at  brave  a  man  as  ever  met  death  in  the  fkikd ;  and 
we  oQgfat  to  remember  widi  gratitude,  that  when 
tome  of  his  brother  officers  wished  him  to  utiBf 
the  honour  of  his  army  by  proposing  a  ci^tala^^ 
tion,  he  had  the  firmness  to  reject  the  propos^- 
His  wish  had  always  been,  to  be  buri^  on  the 
spot  where  he  might  chance  to  be  killed.     The 
citadel  of  Corunna  was,  therefore^  seleeted,  and; 
his  aids-dn-camp  attended  in  turns,  whilst  a  partf  . 
of  the  9th  regiment  dug  a  grave  for  him  in  one  (at 
the  bastions.    There  was  no  leisure  to  procure  a 
coffin,  so  that  the  officers  of  his  staff  wrapped  up 
his  body  in  his  military  doak  and  blankets,  with* 
out  undressing  it.   About  eight  in  the  morning,  die 
enemy  having  commenced  firing,  there  being  an 
apprehension  that  some  serious  attack  might  're*- 
quire  their  presence  elsewhere,  the  officers  of  his 
family  bore  his  body  to  the  grave,  where  the  fu" 
neral  service  was  performed  by  the  chaplain,  and 
his  remains  were  covered  with  earth.  * 

*  The  following  verses,  now  generally  ascribed  to  the  late 
Reverend  Charles  Wolfe,  are  so  faithfully  descriptive  of 
the  last  obsequies  of  the  hero  whom  they  commemoralff| 
that  no  apology  is  necessary  for  introducing  them  here. 

THE  BURIAL  OF  SIR  JOHN  JIOORS. 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note^ 
As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried ; 
Not  a  soldier  discharge  h\&  faxeweU  shot, 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  Y«io  YicWnsdL* 
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Meantime,.  Geneisd  Hope,  on  whom  the  chief 
Nnmand  had  devolved,  was  passing  the  night  in 
le  embarkatioii  of  the  troops.  At  ten  o'clock 
e  ordered  them  to  move  off  from  the  field  by 
agle  brigades,  leaving  sti-ong  picquets  to  guard 
16  groondy  and  give  notice  if  the  enemy  should 
pproach.  Major-General  Beresford,  with  a  rear- 
luvd  of  2000,  occupied  the  lines  in  front  of  Co- 
uma,  and  covered  the  embarkation.  Major- Ge- 
end  Hill,  with  a  corps  of  reserve,  was  stationed 
B  a  promontory  behind  the  town.  Towards  mom- 
if  9  most  part  of  the  troops  had  got  on  board ; 
MP  picquets  also  were  withdrawn,  and  embarked 
iffiiite  daylight,  and  the  reserve  were  alone  left 

.We  buried  hire  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 
.  The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning ; 
"Bj  die  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light. 
And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

• 

No  usele^  coffin  enclosed  his  breast. 

Nor  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  bound  him  ; 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 

And  we  kpoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow  ; 
Bat  we  Btedfastly  gazed  on  the  face  that  was  dead. 

And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought,  as  we  hallo wM  his  narrow  bed. 

And  smooth*d  down  his  lonely  pillow. 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o*ec  his  tv^^^ 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow ! 
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on  the  shore.  On  the  17th  Janiui]y»  the  Frt! 
remarking  this,  pushed  an  their  light  trocype  to 
heights  oif  St  Lucia,  which  overhang  the  hariM 
where  they  got  ap  some  artillery,  and  begai 
fire  at  the  transports.  Several  of  the  masten 
these  vessels  being  frightened,  cat  their  cat 
and  in  the  confusion  four  of  them  ran  agroi 
These  were  burnt,  and  their  men  were  put  abc 
other  ships.  During  the  night  of  the  17th, 
the  following  morning,  General  Beresford  sent 
all  the  sick  and  wounded  which  would  bear 
moval  in  the  ships  of  war,  which  protected 
embarkation.  Lastly,  the  rear>guard  got  into 
boats,  the  enemy  making  no  attempt  to  inten 
us.  Aiid  thus  terminated  this  memorable 
luckless  expedition.  But  of  those  who  reai 
England,  many  fell  victims  to  a  pestilential  ty( 
fever  iehich  we  bad  acquired,  partly  from  con 

Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that*8  gone^ 
Arid  o*er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid -him, — 

But  little  he*U  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 
In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done, 
When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring  ; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down. 
From  the  field  of  his  fame,  fresh  and  gory  ; 

We  carved  not  a  line, — and  we  raised  not  a  ston^« 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory  ! 
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in  contact  with  the  soldiers  under  Romana,  and 
parti y^  from  the  dreadfalfprivations  which  we  had 
undergone  daring  the  retreat.  Of  this  disease  the 
Quartermaster-General  Anstruther  died  at  Corun- 
aa,  two  days  before  the  battle.  He  was  a  nativ^e 
of  the  county  of  Fife,  in  Scotland,  a  good  mao, 
and  a  brave  officer. 
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(Rrferred  to  at  page  198.^ 


Corunna^  13/A  January  1809. ' 
My  Lord, 

Situated  as  this  army  is  at  present,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  detail  to  yonr  Lprdsbip  jjfie 
erents  which  have  taken  place,  since  I  had  Ae 
honour  to  address  you  from  Astorga  on  the  SIst 
December.  I  have  therefore  determined  to  send 
to  England  Brigadier-General  Charles  Stewart,  as 

*  In  this  despatch  there  are  several  omissions,  owii^  lo 
the  following  circumstance: 

In  the  month  of  March  I&09,  the  Secretary  of  Sute  for 
the  War  Department  sent  for  Mr  James  Moore,  and  in- 
formed him,  that  it  was  die  intention  of  Adminbtration  to 
accede  to  laying  this  letter  before  Parliament;  wbidb, 
however,  being  a  private  letter,  and  not  written  in  tbeu^iial 
manner  of  official  despatches,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
omit  »ome  passages  which  his  Lordship  would  point  out. 
Mr  Moore  replied,  that  be  could  not  presume  to  object  to 
any  omissions  which  did  not  afTect  his  brother's  reputation. 
After  this  conversation,  it  was  judged  improper  to  fill  ap 
the  blanks.  One  passage  at  the  bcgiiming,  however,  it 
was  considered,  might  be  restored,  where  mention  is  made 
of  the  Honourable  Brigadier-  General  Stewart,  brotfaer  to 
Lord  CASilertdi^. 
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the  officer  best  qualified  to  give  yon  every  infor- 
mation yon  can  want,  both  with  respect  to  onr 
actual  situation,  and  the  events  which  have  led  to 
it.  From  his  connexion  with  your  Lordship,  and 
with  his  Majesty^s  Ministers,  whatever  he  relates 
is  most  likely  to  be  beli(9ved.  He  is  a  man  in 
whose  honour  I  have  the  most  perfect  reliance ; 
he  is  incapable  of  stating  any  thing  but  the  truth, 
and  it  is  the  truth  which  at  all  times  I  wish  to 
convey  to  your  Lordship,  and  to  the  King's  go- 
vernment. 

Your  Lordship  knows,  that  had  I  followed  my 
own  opinion  as  a  military  man,  I  should  have  re- 
tired with  the  army  from  Salamanca.  The  Spanish 
annies  were  then  beaten ;  there  was  no  Spanish 
liree  to  which  we  could  unite ;  and       ^  * 

#  *  *  *  *  * 

I  was  satisfied  that  no  efforts  would  be  made  to 
aid  us,  or  £avour  the  cause  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged. I  was  sensible,  however,  that  the  apathy 
and  indifference  of  the  Spaniards  would  never  have 
been  believed ;  that,  had  the  British  been  with- 
<lrawn,  the  loss  of  the  cause  would  have  been  im- 
puted to  their  retreat ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  risk 
this  army  to  convince  the  people  of  England,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  Europe,  that  the  Spaniards  had 
•neither  the  power,  nor  the  inclination,  to  make  any 
efforts  for  themselves. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  marched  to  Sahagun. 
-^As  a  diversion,-  it  succeeded  :  I  brought  the  whole 
disposable  force  of  the  French  against  this  army, 
and  it  has  been  allowed  to  follow  it,  without  a  single 
niovoment  being  made     ^  ^  % 

▼  <(r  ^  ^  ^^ 

VOL.  I.  ■ 
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^  .^       to  finTOur  its  retreat. 

«  ♦  «  « 

♦  «  The  people  id  the  Gelic 
though  armed,  made  no  attempt  to  stop  the  paai 
of  the  French  through  Uieir  mountains.  The; 
handoned  their  dwidlings  at  onr  approach,  di 
away  their  carts,  oxen,  and  every  thing  that  cc 
be  of  the  smallest  aid  to  the  army.  The  ooi 
quence  has  beei^  that  onr  sick  have  heen  left 
hiod ;  and  when  pur  horses  and  mules  failed,  wl 
on  such  marches,  and  through  such  a  country, 
.the  case  to  a  great  extent,  baggage,  ammunit 
stores,  and  even  money,  were  necessarily  deati 
ed  or  abandoned. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  army,  whose  com 
I  had  such  reason  to  extol  on  its  march  thrq 
Portugal,  and  on  its  arriyal  in  Spain,  has  tot 
changed  its  character  since  it  began  to  retreat. 
«  «  «  « 

*  *  *  * 

^  ^         I  can  say  nothing  in  its  fkr 

but  that,  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  fighting 
en^my,  the  men  were  then  orderly,  and  seei 
pleased,  and  determined  to  do  their  duty.  In  fi 
of  Villafranca,  the  French  came  up  with  the 
serve,  with  which  I  was  covering  the  retrea* 
the  army.  They  attacked  it  at  Calcabalos.  1 
tinid,  covered  by  the  95th  regiment,  and  man 
that  night  to  Herrerias,  and  thence  to  Nogales 
Lugo ;  where  I  had  ordered  the  different  divia 
which  preceded  to  halt  and  collect.  At  Lugo 
French  again  came  up  with  me;  they  attec 
our  advanced  posts  on  tlie  6th  and  7th,  and  v 
repulsed  in  both  attempts)  with  little  loss  on 
aide. 
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I  heard  from  the  prisonefs  taken,  that  three  di- 
visicHM  of  the  Frmch  armyy  commanded  by  Mar- 
shal Sonlty  were  com^  up.  I  therefore  expected 
to  be  attadrad  on  the  morning  of  the  8th.  It  was 
my  wish  to  come  to  that  issue  ;  I  had  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  ndoar  of  the  troops,  and  it  was  only 
by  crippling  the  enemy  that  we  could  hope  either 
to  retreat  or  to  embark  unmolested.  I  made  every 
preparation  to  receive  the  attack ;  and  drew  out 
the  aitny  in  the  morning  to  offer  battle.  This  was 
not  Marshal  Sonlt's  object :  he  either  did  not 
think  himself  sufficiently  strong,  or  he  wished  to 
l^ay  a  surer  game,  by  attacking  us  on  oiUr  march, 
or  daring  our  embarkation.  The  country  was  in- 
tenected,  and  his  position  too  strong  for  me  to 
attack  with  an  inferior  force.  The  want  6f  prori- 
aioiis  would  not  enable  me  to  wait  loiiger,  I 
I  mardied  that  night ;  and,  in  two  forced  lilarches, 
bivoiiacing  ioT  six  or  eight  hours  in  the  rain,  I 
reached  Betanzos  on  the  lOth  instant.  ^  ^ 

«  «  ^  4f  ^ 

*  ^  ^  ^  ♦ 

^  ^  ^  ^  « 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

At  Liigo  I  was  sensible  of  the  impossibility  of  reach- 
ing Vigo,  which  was  at  too  great  a  diitance,  and 
oflbred  no  advantages  to  embark  in  the  face  of  an 
eneny.  My  intention  then  was  to  have  retreated 
to  the  peninsula  of  Betanzos,  where  I  hoped  to 
find  a  position  to  cover  the  embarkation  of  the 
army  in  Ares  or  Rodes  Bays ;  but  having  sent  an 
officer  to  reconnoitre  it,  by  his  report  I  was  de- 
termined to  prefer  this  place.  I  gave  notice  to 
Ihe  Admiral  of  my  intention,  and  begged  xYvaX^Mft 
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traoHportfi  might  be  brovight  to  Comima.     Had  I 
found  them  here  on  my  irrival,  on  the  11th  in- 
stant, the  embarkation  wonld  easily  hafe  been 
effected ;  for  1  had  gained  several  marches  OBi  Ae 
Frencii.     They  have  now  come  up  with  as ;  the 
transports  are  not  arrived.     My  position  in  front 
of  this  place  is  a  very  had  one ;  and  this  phioe,  if 
i  am  forced  to  retire  into  it»  is  commanded  with- 
in musket  shot ;  and  the  harbour  will  be  so  com- 
manded by  cannon  on  the  coast,  that  no  ship  will 
be  able  to  lay  in  it.     In  short,  my  Lord,  General 
Stewart  will  inform  yon  how  critical  our  situation 
is.     It  has  been  recommended  to  me,  to  make  a 
proposal  to  the  enemy,  to  induce  him  to  allow  us 
to  embark  quietly ;  in  which  case,  he  gets  us  out 
of  the  country  soon,  and  this  place,  with  its  stores, 
&C.  complete ;  that,  otherwise,  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  make  a  long  defence,  which  must  ensure 
the  destruction  of  the  town.    I  am  averse  to  make 
any  such  proposal ;  and  am  exceedingly  doubtful 
if  it  would  be  attended  with  any  good  effect :  but, 
whatever  I  resolve  on  this   head,  I  hope  your 
Lordship  will  rest  assured,  that  I  shall  accept  no 
4;erm8  that  are  in  the  least  dishonourable  to  the 
army,  or  to  the  country.     I  find  I  have  been  led 
into  greater  length  and  more  detail  than  I  thought 
I  should  have  had  time  for :  I  have  written  under 
interruptions,  and  with  my  mind  much  occupied 
with  other  matter.     My  letter,  written  so  care- 
lessly, can  only  be  considered  as  private ;  when  I 
have  more  leisure  I  shall  write  more  correctly.  In 
the  meantime,    I  rely  on  General   Stewart  for 
giving  your  Lordship  the  information  and  detail 
wbki  I  have  omitted.    I  should  re^t  his  ab« 
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ienee»  for  hw  teryioes  hare  been  reiy  distingniah- 
ed  ;  bat  the  stale  of  his  eyes  makes  it  impossible 
for  ium  to  tenre^  and  this  contitry  is  not  one  in 
which  cavahy  can  be  of  much  use. 

If  I  succeed  in  embarking  the  army,  I  shall 
send  it  to  Eddgland — ^it  is  quite  unfit  for  farther 
serricoy  nntil  it  has  bemi  refitted^  which  can  best 
be  done  there.       *  *  *  ♦ 

•  »  «  .        ♦  4»  * 

I  haTe  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

John  Moore. 

Sight  Han.  Lard  ViscouvU  Coitkreagh. 


M  2 


DESPATCH 

ARCft 

THE  BATTLE  OF  CORUNNA. 


I.OMDON  GAZETTE  SXTRAOaOINA^T. 

Douming  Stareet^  Janumy  24^  1809, 

e  HononraUe  Ci^ptain  Gordon  arrived  late  laat^ 
ugfaty  with  a  Despatch  from  Lientenant-Gene- 
!al  Sir  David  Baird  to  Lord  Visconnt  Castle- 
«agh,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Frincipid  Secretaries 
if  State,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy.  .      ^ 

«  Bm  Majeity'i  Ship  ViUe  de  Paris^ 
at  Sea^  Jawuaty  18^  1809. 

!AyLord, 

<<  By  the  moch-lamented  death  pf  Lien- 
lant-General  Sir  John  Moore,  who  fell  in  action 
di  the  enemy  on  the  16th  instant,  it  has  he- 
ae  my  dnty  to  acquaint  your  Lordship,  that  the 
mch  army  attacked  the  British  troop«  Vn  i^« 
ntion  ^ey  occupied  in  front  of  CoTUtiikai)  ^X 
mt  itro  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  t\i&t  ^^« 
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^'  A  severe  wound,  which  compelled  me  to  quit 
the  field  a  short  time  preyions  to  the  fidl  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  obliges  me  to  refer  Voor  Lordihip 
for  the  particulars  of  the  action,  which  was  long 
and  obstinately  contested,  to  the  indosed  report  of 
Lientenant-General  Hope,  *  who  succeeded  to  Ac 
command  of  the  army,  and  to  whose  ability  aaci 
exertions  in  direction  of  the  ardent  zeal  and  uh 
conquerable  valour  of  his  Majesty's  troops,  is  to 
be  attributed,  under  I^vidence,  the  success  si 
the  day,  which  terminated  in  the  complete  adi 
entire  repulse  and  defeat  oi  die  enemy  at  efwy 
point  of  attack. 

<<  The  Honourable  Captain  Gordon,  my  Aide- 
de-camp,  will  have  the  honour  of  delivering  tiM 
despatch,  and  will  be  able  to  give  your  Letddii| 
any  further  information  which  may  be  required. 
**  I  have  4ie  honour  to  be,  &c 

**  D.  Baird,  Lieut.-Ged. 
<'  Eiphe  Han,  Lord  Viscauni  Gisikreaffk." 


"  HU  Majeity's  Ship  Avdacwus^  cff  CWrtMatf; 
January  18,  180& 

«  Sir, 

'^  Ik  compliance  with  the  desire  contain 
ed  in  your  communication  of'  yesterday,  I  avai 
myself  of  the  first  moment  I  have  be^  able.ti 
command,  to  detail  to  yon  the  occurrences  of  th 
action  which  took  place  in  front  of  Coninna  oi 
the  16th  instant. 

<<  It  will  be  in  your  recollection,  thut  about  qiM 
in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  the  enemy,  who  ivju 

•  The  late  Bw\  ot  Kc(^\n<(x\u 
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in  the  morning  reoeiTed  reinforcements,  and  who 
ha^  placed  some  guns  in  front  of  the  right  and  left 
of  fan  line,  was  obeenred  to  be  moving  troops  to- 
wards his  left  flank,  and  formii^  Tarions  colnmns 
of  attack  at  the  extremity  of  the  strong  and  com- 
■lyidiiig  pontion  which  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th  he  haul  taken  in  onr  immediate  front. 

^  Thn  indication  of  his  intention  was  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  the  rapid  and  determined  at- 
tack which  he  made  upon  your  division,  which 
occupied  the  right  of  our  position.  The  events 
which  occurred  during  that  period  of  the  actioii 
you  are  fully  acquainted  with.  The  first  effort  of 
the  enemy  was  met  by  the  Commander  of  the 
Foreesy  and  by  yoprself,  at  the  head  pf  the  42d 
regiment,  and  the  brigade  under  Major-General 
IfOrd  William  Bentinck. 

**  The  village  on  your  right  became  l^l  object 
of  obstinate  contest. 

^  I  lament  to  say,  that  soon  after  the  severe 
wound  which  deprived  the  army  of  your  services, 
Lieutenant-Creneral  Sir  John  Moore,  who  had  just 
directed  the  most  able  disposition,  fell  by  a  cannon 
shot.  The  troops,  though  not  unacquainted  with 
the  irreparable  loss  they  had  sustuned,  were  not 
dismayed,  but,  by  the  most  determined  bravery, 
not  only  repelled  every  attempt  pf  the  enemy  to 
gain  ground^  but  actually  forced  him  to  retire,  al- 
thou^  he  had  brought  up  fresh  troops  in  support 
ni  those  originally  engaged. 

**  The .  enemy,  Ending  himself  foiled  in  every 
attempt  to  force  the  right  of  the  position,  endea- 
voured by  numbers  to  turn  it.     A  judVciona  m^ 
well-timed  movement  which  was  made  by  ^^yt* 
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flc  ;^  anny,  by  a  nrarowi  attack,  dcfcatt 
isuBSioQ.  Tlie  Major-GcBoal.  having  y 
fGrtrani  tiie  95ili  (i^  caipti)  and  1st  faai 
6^d  recioientik  drove  ike  cbbbt  befcxe  him 
ia  Li»  rapid  and  jadicioat  adivioe,  tkreateai 
kft  of  the  cnemy'f  poatton.  Thia  drcomi 
Titii  the  pontioii  of  LJeMtenant-Geneial  Fi 
diri&ioo  ^calcnkted  to  pve  atill  lintker  aeou 
the  riefat  of  the  fineX  indaoed  tke  enemy  tc 
hk  efibrto  in  that  qoaitar. 

^  They  wen,  howeTer,  more  forcibly  di 
towards  the  centre,  where  they  were  agai 
ceBsfnlly  resisted  by  the  brigade  under  1 
General  Manninghain,  forming  the  left  of  y€ 
Tision,  and  a  part  of  that  under  Miyor-G 
Leith,  forming  the  right  of  the  division  nndi 
orders.  Upon  the  left»  the  enemy  at  first  oo 
ed  himself  with  an  attack  apon  our  picqnets, 
however  in  general  maintained  their  ground, 
ing,  however,  his  efforts  unavailing  on  the 
and  centre,  he  seemed  determined  to  rendi 
attack  upon  the  left  more  serious,  and  ha 
ceeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  village  tl 
which  the  great  road  to  Madrid  passes,  and 
was  situated  in  front  of  that  part  of  the  line, 
this  post,  however,  he  was  soon  expelled,  with 
derable  Iohr,  by  a  gallant  attack  of  some  compa 
the  ^d  battalion  Hth  regiment,  under  Lieut 
Colonel  Nicholls.  Before  five  in  the  evenii 
had  nut  only  successfully  repelled  every  attack 
upon  the  position,  but  had  gained  ground  in  i 
uU  points,  and  occupied  a  more  forward  line 
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$i  the  commenoement  of  the  •ction,  whilst  the  ene- 
my confined  his  operadons  to  a  camMmadey  and  the 
five  of  his  light  troops,  with  a  view  to  draw  off  his 
other  coips*  At  six  the  firing  ceased.  The  dif- 
ferent brigades  weire  re-assembled  on  the  ground 
they  occapied  in  the  morning,  and  the  picqoets  and 
advanced  posts  resumed  their  original  stations. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  decided  and  marked  su- 
periority which  at  this  moment  the  gallantry  of  the 
troops  had  g^ven  them  over  an  enemy,  who,  from 
his  numbers  and  the  commanding  advantages  of  his 
position,  no  doubt  expected  an  easy  victory,  I  did 
not,  on  reviewing  all  drcnmatances,  conceive  that 
I  should  be  warranted  in  departing  from  what  I 
luew  was  the  fixed  and  previous  determination  of 
the  late  Commander  of  the  Forces,  to  withdraw 
the  army  on  the  evening  of  the  16tb,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  embarkation,  the  previous  arrangements  for 
■^icfa  had  already  been  made  by  his  order,  and 
were  in  fact  fru:  advanced  at  the  commencement  of 
the  action.  The  troops  quitted  their  position  about 
ten  at  night,  with  a  degree  of  order  that  did  them 
icredit.     The  whole  of  the  artillery  that  remained 
"unembarked,  having  been  withdrawn,  the  troops 
followed  in  the  order  prescribed,  and  marched  to 
'their  respective  points  of  embarkation  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  of  Corunna.     The  picquets  re- 
mained at  their  posts  until  five  on  the  morning  of 
tibe  17th,  when  they  were  also  withdrawn  with  si- 
milar orders,  and  without  the  enemy  having  dis- 
covered the  movement. 

**  By  the  unremitted  exertions  of  Captains  the 
'Honourable  H.  Cnrzon,  Gosselin,  Boys,  Rainier, 
'Seitet,  Hawkins,  Digby,  Carden,  and  Ma«^«^p«) 
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of  the  Royal  Nary,  who,  in  puraaance  of  the  or- 
ders of  Rear- Admiral  De  Conrcyt  were  intrusted 
with  the  service  of  embarking  the  army ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  arrangements  made  by  Commis- 
■ioner  Bowen,  Captains  Bowen  and  Shepherd,  and 
the  other  Agents  for  Transports,  the  whole  of  the 
army  was  embarked  with  an  expedition  which  has 
seldom  been  equalled.  With  the  exception  of  the 
brigades  under  Major- Generals  Hill  and  Beresford, 
which  were  destined  to  remain  on  shore  until  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  should  become  manifest, 
the  whole  was  afloat  before  day-light. 

**  The  brigade  of  Major-General  Beresford, 
which  was  alternately  to  form  our  rear-gnard,  oc- 
cupied the  land  front  of  the  town  of  Coranna ; 
that  under  Major-General  Hill  was  stationed  in 
reserve  on  the  Promontory  in  rear  of  the  town. 

*^  The  enemy  pushed  his  light  troops  towards 
the  town  soon  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  17th,  and  shortly  after  occupied  the  heights 
of  St  Lucia,  which  command  the  harbour.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  and  the  mani- 
fold defects  of  the  place,  there  being  no  apprehen- 
sion that  the  rear-guard  could  be  forced,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  Spaniards  appearing  to  be  good, 
the  embarkation  of  Major- General  Hill  s  brigade 
was  commenced  and  completed  by  three  in  the  af- 
noon;  Major-Gencral  Beresford,  with  that  zeal 
and  ability  which  is  so  well  known  to  yourself  and 
the  whole  army,  having  fully  explained,  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  Spanish  governor,  the  nature  of 
our  movement,  and  having  made  every  previous 
arrangement,  withdrew  his  corps  from  the  land- 
front  of  the  town  soon  after  daik;  and  was,  with 
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ill  the  wounded  that  had  not  been  previously  mo« 
vedy  embarked  before  one  this  morning. 

<<  Cirenmstances  forbid  us  to  indulge  the  hope» 
that  the  victory  with  which  it  has  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  crown  the  efforts  of  the  army,  can  be  at- 
tended with  any  very  brilliant  Gonseqnences  to 
-Great  Britain.  It  is  clonded  by  the  loss  of  one 
of  her  best  sc^diers.  It  has  been  achieved  at  the 
termination  of  a  long  and  harassing  service.  The 
superior  numbers,  and  advantageous  position  of 
the  enemy,  not  less  than  the  actual  situation  of 
this  army,  did  not  admit  of  any  advantage  being 
reaped  from  success.  It  must  be,  however,  to  you, 
to  the  army,  and  to  our  country,  the  sweetest  re- 
flection, that  the  lustre  of  the  British  arms  has 
been  maintained  amidst  many  disadvantageous  civ- 
comstances.  The  army,  which  had  entered  Spain 
•midst  the  fairest  prospects,  had  no  sooner  com- 
pleted its  junction,  than,  owing  to  the  multiplied 
disastets  that  dispersed  the  native  armies  around 
us,  it  was  left  to  its  own  resources.  The  advance 
ni  the  British  corps  from  the  Duero,  afforded  the 
beet  hope  that  the  South  of  Spain  might  be  re- 
lieved ;  but  this  generous  effort  to  save  the  unfor- 
tunate people  also  afforded  the  enemy  the  oppor- 
tunity of  directing  every  effort  of  his  numerous 
troops,  and  concentrating  all  his  principal  resour- 
ces, for  the  destruction  of  the  only  regular  force 
in  the  North  of  Spain. 

**  You  are  well  aware  with  what  diligence  this 
system  has  been  pursued. 

**  These  circumstances  produced  the  necessity  of 
rapid  and  harassing  marches,  which  had  diminished 
the  numbers,  exhausted  the  strength,  and  ixn^^Ax«4 
ihe  eqaipment  of  the  army*     NotwithstvadxEi^  ^ 
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these  (luMulvantages,  and  those  more  immedittdf 
attached  to  a  defensiye  position,  which  the  imps- 
rions  necessity  of  covering  the  harbour  of  Comma 
for  a  time  had  rendered  indispensable  to  assvmei 
the  native  and  nndannted  valour  of  British  troops 
was  never  more  conspicuous,  and  must  have  eif 
ceeded  what  even  your  own  experience  of  that  inp 
▼aluable  quality,  so  inherent  in  them,  may  havs 
taught  you  to  expect.  When  every  one  that^bad 
an  opportunity  seemed  to  vie  in  improving  it,  it  is 
difficult  for  me,  in  making'  this  report,  to  ae  ect 
particular  instances  ior  your  approbation*  Tlie 
corps  chiefly  engaged  were  the  brigades  under  Mfr 
jor-Generals  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  Man- 
ningham  and  Leith ;  and  the  brigade  of  Guards 
under  Major-General  Warde. 

*'  To  these  officers,  and  the  trodps  under  their 
immediate  orders,  the  greatest  praise  is  due.  Msp 
jor-General  Hill  and  Colonel  Catlin  Craufordi 
with  their  brigades  on  the  left  of  the  position,  aUy 
supported  their  advanced  posts.  The  brunt  of  tha 
action  fell  upon  the  4th,  42d,  50th,  and  81st  regH 
ments,  with  parts  of  the  brigade  of  Guards,  and 
the  26th  regiment.  From  Lieutenant-Cokmsl 
Murray,  Quarter- Master-General,  and  the  offican 
of  the  Gfeneral  Staff,  I  received  the  most  marked 
assistance.  I  had  reason  to  regret,  that  the  illness 
of  Brigadier-General  Clinton,  Adjutant- General^ 
deprived  me  of  his  aid.  I  was  indebted  to  Bo^ 
gadier-General  Slade  daring  the  action,  for  a  zeal- 
ous offer  of  his  personal  services,  although  the  ca- 
valry were  embarked. 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  fleet  having  gone  to 

sea  yesterday  evening,  the  whole    being   under 

weigh,  and  the  corpaiati[iQ  ei£i\sex\sajAS»L  uAcesr 
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Murily  much  mixed  on  board,  it  is  impossible 
at  present  to  lay  before  you  a  return  of  our 
casualties.  I  hope  the  loss  in  numbers  is  not 
BO  considerable  as  might  have  been  expect- 
fid.  K  I  was  obliged  to  form  an  estimate,  I 
should  say,  that  I  believe  it  did  not  exceed  in 
killed  and  wounded  from  seven  to  eight  hundred ; 
that  of  the  enemy  must  remain  unknown,  but 
many  circumstances  induce  me  to  rate  it  at  nearly 
double  the  above  number.  We  have  some  pri- 
Boners,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  an  ac- 
count of  the  number ;  it  is  not,  however,  consi- 
derable. Several  officers  of  rank  have  fallen  or 
been  wounded,  among  whom  I  am  only  at  present 
enabled  to  state  the  names  of  Lieut.-Col.  Napier, 
92d  regiment,  Majors  Napier  and  Stanhope,  50th 
lament,  killed;  Lieut.-Col.  Winch,  4th  regi- 
ment, Lieut.-Col.  Maxw/ell,  26th  regiment,  Lieut- 
Col.  Fane,  59th  regiment,  Lieut.<Col.  Griffith, 
Guards,  Majors  Miller  and  Williams,  81st  regi- 
ment, wounded. 

**  To  you,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
excellent  qualities  of  Lieutenant- General  Sir  John 
Moore,  I  need  not  expatiate  on  the  loss  the  army 
and  his  country  have  sustained  by  his  death.  Hia 
fall  has  deprived  me  of  a  valuable  friend,  to  whom 
long  experience  of  his  worth  had  sincerely  attached 
me.  But  it  is  chiefly  on  public  grounds  that  I 
must  lament  the  blow.  It  will  be  the  consolation 
of  every  one  who  loved  or  respected  his  manly 
character,  that,  after  conducting  the  army  through 
an  arduous  retreat  with  consummate  firmness,  he 
has  terminated  a  career  of  distinguished  hoivoxiY 
by  a  death  that  has  given  the  enemy  adi&tAOW^ 

T  2 
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reason  to  respect  the  name  of  a  British  Soldier* 
Like  the  immortal  Wolfe,  he  is  snatched  from  his 
country  at  an  early  period  of  a  life  spent  in  her  so- 
vice ;  like  Wolfe,  his  last  nM>ments  were  gilded  l^ 
the  prospect  of  success,  and  cheered  by  the  accla- 
mation of  victory;  like  W<^fe  also,  his  memorv 
will  for  ever  remain  sacred  in  that  country  whidi 
he  sincerely  loved,  and  which  he  had  so  faithfiiUy 
served^ 

*<  It  remains  for  me  only  to  express  my  hope, 
that  you  will  speedily  be  restored  to  the  service  of 
your  country^  and  to  lament  the  unfortunate  ds- 
cumstance  that  removed  you  from  your  station  i& 
the  field,,  and  threw  the  momentary  command  intD 
fyi  le89  able  hands. 

^^  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &Cb 

'*  John  Hope,  Lieut.-Gen» 

famfenftfU- General  Sir  Da^id  Baird^ 
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imiil^aed  on  the  Bttwrn  of  the  BriSAArm^ 
from  Spain  in  1809. 

'  Thb  benefits  derired  to  an  anny  from  the  exr 
lie  of  a  distingniBhed  commander  do  not  ter^ 
•te*at  his  death ;  his  virtiies  lite  in  the  lecolr 
\wL  of  his  associates,  and  his  £une  remains  th^ 
ogest  incentive  to  great  and  glorious  actions*  ' 
'  In  diis  vieWy  the  Commander-in-chief,  amidst 
deep  and  universal  regret  which  the  death  of 
Btenant-general  Sir  John  Moore  has  occasionf 
recalls  to  the  troops  the  military  career  of  thaf 
itrious  officer  for  their  instruction  and  imita- 

'  Sir  John  Moore,  from  his  youth,  emhraced 
profession  with  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of 
»Idier ;  he  felt,  that  a  perfect  knowledge,  and 
oact  performance  of  the  humble,  but  impocr 
i  duties  of  a  Subaltern  Officer  are  the  heal 
idations  for  subsequent  Military  fame ;  and  his 
mt  Blind,  while  it  looked  forward  to  thosq 
isnt  achievements  for  which  it  was  formed^ 
led  itself  with  energy  and  exemplary  aasA^W^ 
w  daa'es  of  that  station. 
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**  In  tiie  school  of  regimental  daty>  he  obtained 
that  correct  knowledge  of  his  profession  so  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  direction  of  the  gallant  spirit  of 
the  soldier ;  and  he  was  enabled  to  establish  a  cha* 
racteristic  order  and  regolarity  of  condnct,  becanfs 
the  troops  found  in  their  leader  a  strikilig  enmplB 
of  the  discipline  which  he  enforced  on  others* 

**  Having  risen  to  command,  he  sigpalised  his 
name  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Hollattd^  and  h 
Egypt.  The  unremitting  attention  with  which  h^ 
devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  every  brandi  of 
his  profession,  obtained  him  the  confidence  of  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby ;  and  he  became  the  compa* 
nion  in  arms  of  that  illostrions  Officer,  who  fell  at 
the  head  of  his  victorions  troops,  in  an  action  which 
maintained  our  national  superiority  orer  the  arms 
of  France. 

'<  Thus,  Sir  John  Moore,  at  an  early  period, 
obtained,  with  general  approbation,  that  conspica^ 
ous  station  in  which  he  gloriously  terminated  his 
useful  and  honourable  life. 

^  In  a  Military  character,  obtained  amidst  tlie 
dangers  of  climate,  the  privations  incident  to  sep> 
rice,  and  the  sufferings  of  repeated  wounds,  it  is 
difficult  to  select  any  one  point  as  a  preferable 
subject  for  praise.  It  exhibits,  however,  one  fea^ 
ture  so  particularly  characteristic  of  the  man,  and 
so  importmt  to  the  best  interests  of  the  service^ 
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that  tbe  Commander-in-chief  is  pleased  to  mark  it 
with  his  peculiar  approbation. 

*^  The  life  of  Sir  John  Moore  was  spent  among 
the  troops. 

**  During  the  season  of  repose^  his  time  was  de- 
moted to  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  Officer  and 
Soldier ;  in  war,  he  courted  sendee  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  Regardless  of  personal  considera- 
tioiiBy  he  esteemed  that  to  which  his  Country  cal-* 
led  him,  the  post  of  honour ;  and  by  lus  undaunt- 
ed spirit,  and  unconquerable  perseverancei  he 
pointed  the  way  to  victory. 

<<  His  Country,  the  object  of  his  latest  solici- 
tude, will  rear  a  monument  to  his  lamented  memory ; 
and  the  Commander-in-chief  feels  he  is  paying  the 
best  tribute  to  his  fame,  by  thus  holding  him  forth 
as  an  example  to  the  Army. 

**  By  order  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, 

"  Harry  Calvert,  Adj.-Gen. 

«  Horse  Guards^  FA.  1.  1809. " 
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Fhere  is  somethiDg  in  the  idea  of  a  military  life 
MTticularly  fascinating  to  yonth.  The  sight  of  a 
:egiment  marching  past,  with  its  colours  flying,  and 
to  martial  music,  awakens  a  slnmbering  instinct  in 
BOtd.  At  the  sound  of  the  trump  and  drum, 
heart  gains  a  quicker  beat,  and  the  cheek  a 
iirighter  glow.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  gorgeous 
urray,  the  nodding  plume,  and  the  martial  air  of 
ihe  soldier — ^in  the  unrestrained  freedom  which  is 
lopposed  to  belong  to  a  military  life — in  its  promise 
of  honour  and  glory— of  love  and  war,  and  strange 
idyentures  in  foreign  lands.  Against  temptations 
like  these,  the  voice  of  caution  speaks  in  vain ;  and 
periiaps  it  is  well,  since  all  the  ardour  of  youth 
md  the  stimulus  of  hope  are  required  in  struggling 
irith,  and  surmounting  the  troubles  and  disap- 
pointmento  of  life. 
vor»  /.  u 
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At  the  period  to  which  these  Sketches  refer,  the 
war  in  the  Peninsnla  was  at  the  hottest ;  and  from 
the  time  I  had  a  prospect  of  joining  the  army,  all 
the  romance  of  my  nature  was  called  forth,  hythe 
hope  of  visiting  that  interesting  country.  My  ve- 
ry dreams  were  of  orange  groves  and  evening  se- 
renades, and  latticed  windows  and  dark-eyed  beau- 
ties. The  period  fixed  for  my  departure  at  length 
arrived,  and  I  joyfully  repaired  to  Portsmouth,  in 
order  to  embark  for  the  seat  of  war.  A  consid^- 
able  time,  however,  elapsed,  before  I  could  pro- 
cure a  passage,  in  consequence  of  the  nnmber 
of  troops  destined  for  the  army,  many  of  whom 
were  obliged  to  wait  the  equipment  of  another 
fleet. 

In  order  to  escape  the  bustle  and  confusion  of 
Portsmouth,  I  took  up  my  abode  at  Hilsea  Bar- 
racks, about  three  miles  distant,  until  a  fleet  of 
transports,  then  collecting  at  Spithead,  should 
be  ready  to  sail.  It  was  the  summer  season 
-*the  country  was  in  full  bloom ;  and  in  mak- 
ing excursions  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  listening 
to  the  bands  of  music,  amid  the  shady  and  secluded 
walks,  my  time  passed  delightfully  away.  Every 
thing  that  I  saw  of  a  military  life,  tended  to  exalt 
my  notions  of  it;  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
present,  and  the  anticipations  of  the  future,  the 
days  I  passed  at  Hilsea  were  among  the  happiest  of 
my  life. 

On  the  18th  of  June  1813, 1  repaired  on  board 
the  transport  to  which  I  was  appointed,  along 
with  an  officer  belonging  to  the  same  regiment  with 
myself,  amidst  a  scene  of  uproar  and  confusion 
xvhich  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe ;  and  in  a 
few  days  afterwardB,  tVie  £L^e.x  t^e^v;^^  cpi^tv  to 


fost  to  the  flooring,  by  meanB  of  bolta  and 
■  corde,  and  were  placed  in  rows  like  church 

having  narrov  pasmges  betwixt  them.  Onr 
contained  upwards  of  Mghty  pasaeDgan^ 
with  the  exception  of  about  a  dozen  military 
«,  conaisled  of  connDiagaries  and  their  derks) 
sj  aHsistants,  adrentorera,  and  foUowen  of 
nay. 

was  now  for  the  first  time  that  I  witnemed 
mdiona  dietinctiona  of  military  rank.  A 
;  officer  had  j  lut  taken  posseaaion  of  a  birth) 
I  he  was  preparing  to  occupy,  when  a  brother 
I  profeenon  came  up  and  asked  him  the  date 
eommiasion.  Upon  being  informed  of  which, 
id  claim  to  the  birth,  as  being  the  aenior. 
army  list  wea  referred  to,  and  he  was  found 
id  to  precedence, — bis  commiasiou  bearing 
me  day  previoue  to  that  of  the  other. 
jaU  bemg  made  for  sidling,  our  convoy,  con- 
r  nf  thiw  ahinfl  of  war.  \nl  thfl  wav.  and  thtt 
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fall ;  bnt  the  wind  bad  ahnost  died  away,  and  the 
low  and  indistinct  ham  of  the  shore  came  floatibig 
over  the  waters.  I  remained  upon  deck  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  listening  to  the  distant  and 
dying  sounds,  which  seemed  like  farewell  voioei 
fiK>m  the  land,  until  they  gradually  sunk  into  si^ 
lence,  and  nothing  was  heard  bnt  the  low  ripple  of 
.  the  waves  around  the  prow  of  our  ship,  as  she 
glided  almost  imperceptibly  onwards.  Next  moni'' 
ing,  we  had  lost  sight  of  land— and  the  world  of 
waters  was  around  us. 

What  an  interesting  object  is  a  ship  at  sea-^ 
a  solitary  speck  tossing  upon  a  boundless  abyss  of 
waters,  and  liable  to  be  whelmed  beneath  ^ 
waves,  yet,  guided  by  the  fndl  being  whom  k 
bears,  over  trackless  wastes  for  thousands  of  miles, 
to  the  most  distant  and  unknown  shores  !  What 
a  picture  does  it  exhibit  of  the  triumph  of  mind 
over  matter, — of  '<  the  power  and  the  insignifi- 
cance of  man ! "  But  it  is  at  night  that  the  b^tj 
and  sublimity  of  the  scene  is  most  strongly  felt,—^ 
when  the  sea  is  calm, — and  the  moon  sails  up  the 
cloudless  sky,  holding  her  silent  and  mysterioos 
communion  with  the  deep, — when  the  reflectioa 
from  the  waters  produces  the  magnificent  illnsioa 
of  a  nether  sky,  and  the  ship,  like  a  winged  spirit, 
seems  to  sail  <<  between  worlds  and  worlds."  And 
here  I  would  remark,  that  if  science  has,  in  some 
instances,  been  imfavourable  to  poetry,  by  with- 
drawing from  nature  the  ''  veil  of  enchantment," 
and  thereby  shutting  up  some  of  the  sources  of 
imagination,  she  has^  often  compensated  by  open- 
ing up  others.  If,  in  some  cases,  she  has  taken 
away  the  enchantments  of  fiction,  she  has  occauoor 
aJljr  aubatiUited  the  gcealtoiK  diaxioa  ol\rQSik\&.thAir 


•e.  She  has  shown  them  to  be  worlds  and 
B,  OTer  whose  Loundleaa  scenes  imagination 
:patiate  with  delight,  and  people  them  with 
^  Iwight  as  their  own  beame." 
n  the  day  of  onr  embarication  at  Spithewl 
;  of  oar  arriraJ  at  Lisbon,  a  complete  month 
!,— a  niflident  time  to  give  one  some  idea 
mneness  of  a  sea  life.  Daring  the  greater 
'  dnt  period,  its  Torietiea  consisted  of  con- 
rinde,  light  airs,  dead  calms,  and  two  tx 
iBiBrt  gales  from  the  wrong  quarters.  Oar 
Stocks  of  prorisions  were  soon  exhansted, 
I  iiad  then  no  resource  but  the  ship's  fare, 
ing  chiefly  of  beef  and  pork,  encrusted  to 
id  subject  to  "  all  the  ills  thaiJleiU  is  bar 
In  addition  to  this  catal<^ue  of  disagreeabiea 
it  to  eea  voyages  in  general,  we  bad  several 
of  a  more  peculiar  nature.  In  a  voyage  un- 
iToy,  it  is  of  no  avail  that  yon  happen  to  be 
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broken.  What  seemed  lieantifdl  at  a  di^ltaneey 
became  disgusting  in  detail  and  on  a  near  ap- 
proach. The  houses  were  lofty,  but  bad  a  de- 
solate appearance,  and  with  their  latticed  windows 
looked  like  dungeons.  The  streets,  generally^ 
were  steep  and  narrow,  and  upon  turning  a  comer, 
you  would  abnost  invariably  stumble  upon  dung- 
bills,  piled  up  to  the  very  roofis  'of  the  honies, 
from  which  such  clouds  of  insects  arose  as  akoost 
darkened  the  air ;  and  the  exhalations  were  so 
overpowering,  that  I  nearly  sunk  under  them,  and 
dreaded  an  end  very  different  from  that  of  him  who 


**  Dies  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain. 


9» 


With  this  state  of  things,  the  inhabitants  were  quite 
in  keeping. — Numbers  of  them  were  lying  sJong 
the  pavements,  half-naked,  basking  in  the  sun,  and 
examining  each  others  heads  with  such  kindly  so- 
licitude, that  had  the  sublime  science  of  bumps 
been  at  that  time  in  existence,  one  would  have 
supposed  they  were  all  phrenologists. 

In  walking  along  the  streets,  the  ear  was  con- 
tinually excruciated  by  the  discordant  cries  of 
mules  and  asses  exposed  for  sale,  which  were 
in  great  requisition  for  the  army ;  and  the  eye 
was  occasionally  attracted  by  processions  of  priests, 
—-some  of  them  perfect  incarnations  of  Bae- 
chus,  standing  out  in  broad  relief  from  the  poor 
stai'ved-looking  monks,  with  bare  feet  and  shaven 
crowns, — personifications  of  misery  and  mor* 
tification.  During  processions  of  the  host,  the  in- 
habitants sunk  down  upon  their  knees  in  the  dirt ; 
and  by  a  general  army  order,  British  officers  were 
ohViged  to  take  off  their  caps.  Those  who  happened 
to  neglect  this  mark  of  Te&i|^cx>\i«t«T^\si\Dki&ji^ 


»  weather  was  excessive ;  bat  a  pleasnre  more 
oompensatiDg  the  inconvenience,  was  enjoyed 
me  of  the  gardens,  amid  the  shade  of  trees; 
the  refreshing  sound  of  waters  falling  from 
le  fountains. 

noe  the  period  of  our  leaving  England,  great 
{68  had  taken  place  in  the  Peninsula.  The 
)  of  Vittoria  had  been  fought,  uid  gained  by 
British  and  their  allies.  St  Sebastian  was  bo- 
dy and  the  main  body  of  the  French  army 
n  to  the  strongholds  of  the  Pyrenees.  In 
squence  of  this  state  of  affairs,  we  were 
red  a  few  days  after  our  arrival  at  Lisbon^ 
sembark,  and  proceed  to  Passages,  a  snudl 
lort  town,   about  a  league  from    St  Sebas- 

This  second  voyage  was   even  more  te-  ]f 

I  than  our  first.     We  left  Lisbon  about  the  [i^ 

of  July,  and  did  not  reach  Passages  until  the  \TA 

if  September.     The  whole  fleet  was  separated  ^ ' 

heavy  gale  of  wind,  and  three  different  times  Ij 

into  Corruna,  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
be  aspect  of  the  country  about  Cormnna  i^ 


1 1< 
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faccB  of  the  men,  and  their  tall  figures,  BhiDv 
in  (lark  cloalts,  reminded  me  that  I  w?s  in 
land  of  romance  and  chivalry — a  recollection 
altogether  unconnected  with  certain  unples 
associations  with  stilettoes  and  midnight  renron 
Tlie  ladies,  with  their  pale  faces,  and  large  < 
eyes,  appeared  extremely  interesting.  Their 
was  fall  of  grace  and  majesty.  One  of  my  fel 
passengers  observed,  that  they  '^  stepped  out 
Field-marshals.  "     More  poetically  speaking— 

'*  They  walk  in  beauty,  like  the  nij^ht 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies  | 

And  all  that*s  best  of  dark  and  bright. 
Meet  in  their  aspect  and  their  eyes.  '* 

And  yet,  during  several  occasions  upon:  w 
I  visited  the  theatre,  by  far  the  most  beautifal 
ings  amidst  its  crowded  assembly  were  Englisli 
men  ; — at  least  to  me  they  appeared  so. 

On  returning  from  the  theatre  one  night,  a 
with  two  of  my  fellow-passengers,  owing  to  the 
treme  darkness,  we  lost  the  way  to  our  hotel ; 
the  few  persons  we  met  either  could  not,  or  w< 
not,  assist  us  in  finding  it.  After  wandering  a) 
the  streets  for  a  long  time,  we  were  accosted  in  I 
lish  by  a  man  in  the  dress  of  a  Spanish  soldier, ' 
offered  to  conduct  us  to  a  house  where  we  a 
have  accommodation  for  the  night.  Uponexpres 
our  surprise  at  his  knowledge  of  our  language,  \u 
formed  us  that  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  the 
in  the  Spanish  service.  Being  extremely  ti 
and  as  he  profes8e<i  not  to  be  able  to  direct  ui 
our  hotel,  we  accepted  his  offer,  and  were  i 
ducted  through  various  dark  narrow  streets 
passages f  till  we  arrived  at  the  door  of  a  mi 
looking  house*    We  were  xu^Vi^tc^^  \k^  ^Xaanv 


Dg  towards  the  door  of  our  apartmentt 
I  good  deal  of  wLispeiing  ensued.  Our 
ions  were  now  completely  aivukened,  and, 
iitg  that  no  good  could  be  meant,  we  began 
■tc  aloud,  in  order  to  show  that  we  were  not 
taken  by  surprise.  In  a  short  time  we  beaid 
!pB  of  the  listeners  Htealing  away,  and  expe- 
1  no  further  annoyance  daring  the  niglit.  Tn 
Oming  our  conductor  acted  landlord,  and 
ft  moat  exorbitant  charge  for  .our  lodgings. 
(1  to  escape  out  of  vvliat  appeared  to  be  a 
f  tfaieyes,  we  proceeded  to  our  hotel,  the 
;d  of  which  wob  b  Frenchman,  who,  not  sa- 
with  our  paying  our  own  bill,  wished  to 
M  reaponsible  for  that  of  certain  other  per- 
'ho  hiul  forgot  to  discharge  theirs,  and  who, 
aled,  belonged  to  our  party.  With  this  de- 
we  of  conrae  rcfuBed  to  comply,  and  walk- 
of  the  house,  after  being  obliged  to  bare 
ea.  wheU^at- 
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boar,  and  is  about  fi^e  feet  high,  and  two  or  lliiee 
broad.  Four  brass  cannon,  stamped  with  the  woid 
<<  Marseilles,*'  are  placed  one  at  each  corner  of  its 
base. 

We  sailed  from  Corunna  for  the  third  and  last 
time,  and  in  our  way  made  a  short  call  at  St  An« 
dero,  a  small  town,  most  romantically  situated,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  stupendous  chain  of  monntams, 
which  runs  along  the  north-west  coast  of  Spain,  and 
seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Pyrenees* 

Pursuing  our  voyage  along  this  coast,  on  ^morn- 
ing of  the  6th  September,  aJl  on  bound  our  vessel 
were  attracted  to  the  deck  by  a  curious  phaiome- 
non.  A  n  immense  column,  apparently  of  raponr  or 
smoke,  was  seen  to  ascend  from  a  high  rock  upon 
the  shore,  and  to  mingle  with  the  clouds.  Thoog^ 
at  a  great  distance,  it  was  very  distinctly  defined, 
'  and  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  conjectures,  none  of 
them  satisfactory.  Our  ship  made  little  progress, 
as  there  was  scarce  a  breath  of  wind ;  but  about 
noon  we  began  to  hear  a  low  muttering  sound 
from  the  shore,  which  gradually  became  Uks  the 
noise  of  distant  thunder,  and  finally  deepened  into 
the  distinct  roar  of  cannon.  This  at  once  solved 
the  phenomenon  and  made  us  aware  that  the  co- 
lumn of  smoke  which  had  excited  our  surprise  pro- 
ceeded from  the  fire  of  the  castle  of  St  Sebastiai, 
then  closely  besieged  by  the  British  and  Portuguese 
troops,  and  which  continued  to  hold  out,  though 
the  town  had  been  taken  by  storm  on  the  Slst  of 
August. 

Night  overtook  us  while  yet  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  land  ;  but  fires  from  the  shore 
shed    their  wild   and    dreary  gleams    over    the 
sea,  and  we  could  occaaVou^^  Xara^c^  \bA  flif^t  of 
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Is  throiigh  the  daiknefls  by  thmr  portentans 
w,  and  Me  them  bnntiiig  in  the  air,  and  shed- 
;  their  '^  fire  shower  of  min  '*  oyer  the  castle. 
:t  morning  our  Tessel  entered  the  harbonr  of 
MgeSy  through  a  narrow  pass  betwixt  two  high 
if  resembling  a  gateway,  cat  out  of  the  solid 
L ;  upon  passing  which,  tlie  town,  hitherto  con- 
ed)  burst  upon  the  yiew  with  the  effect  of  snr- 
B ;  and  the  eye  had  glimpses  of  the  far-off  Py- 
)esy  and  of  the  green  vales  which  lose  themselves 
mg  the  dark  recesses  of  the  mountains. 
^6  found  Passages  was  that  morning  a  scene 
kiiiatle  and  confusion.  Troops  newly  arrived 
a  England  were  landing,  all  in  high  health  and 
its,  to  which  the  oowds  of  sick  and  wound- 
men  hourly  arriving  from  the  army,  pale  and 
wiated,  and  on  their  return  home,  exhibited 
appalling  contrast.  I  immediately  went  on 
le  with  the  party  to  which  I  was  attached, 
order  to  join  my  regiment.  In  proceed- 
tcnrards  the  trenches  which  covered  the  ap- 
adi  to  the  English  camp,  we  had  to  pass  im- 
liately  under  the  guns  of  the  castle  of  St  Se- 
tian.  It  was  then  for  the  first  time  that  I  heard 
sound  of  cannon  balls  as  they  passed  over  us ; 
I  I  cannot  say  that  it  seemed  such  pleasant 
nc  to  me  as  it  did  to  Charles  the  Twelfth,  on 
king  his  military  debiU.  The  trenches  through 
ich  we  passed  were  strewed  with  broken  mus- 
I  and  dead  bodies.  The  sight  made  a  deep 
Mression  on  me,  not  being  initiated  into  the  se- 
ts of  war,  but  having  its  appalling  horrors  flash- 
at  onee  upon  my  gaze. 
rha  termination  of  the  trenches  brought  us  to 

rox*.  !•  X 
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a  rising  ground,  immediately  behind  which  lay  the 
IkitiHh  camp.     My  companion  brought  me  to  the 
tent  of  a  brother  officer,  whom  we  foand  stretched 
upon  a  mattress,  pale  as  ashes,  and  shaking  with 
agoe.     His  eye  lighted  np,  however,  at  sight  of 
his  friend.     He  welcomed  ns  in  the  most  cordial 
manner,  and  produced  each  fare  as  the  camp  af- 
forded ;  and,   in  receiving  tidings  of  home,  and 
giving  details  of  the  campaign,   seemed  to  for- 
get his  sufferings.     Daring  the   course  of  the 
evening,   several  officers  dropt  in,  and   broogfat 
intelligence  that,  on  the  following  morning,  a  ge- 
neral cannonade  would  be  opened  upon  the  Castle 
of  St  Sebastian,  which,  if  it  did  not  surrender,  dni^ 
ing  the  course  of  the  day,  would  be  stormed.   My 
friend  and  I  were  congratulated  on  having  arrived 
in  time  to  share  in  the  honour  and  glory  of  the 
business,  the  thoughts  of  which   seemed  in  no 
way  to  disturb  the  hilarity  of  the  evening.    The 
glass  circulated  freely— conversation  became  ani« 
mated — promotions   were  gaily  anticipated,  and 
jokes  passed  on  the  business  of  to-morrow;    I  was 
told,  tJiat  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  hence,  I 
might  be  wiser  than  all  the  sages  and  philosophers 
that  ever  wrote, — by  getting  a  peep  behind  the  cur- 
tain.   The  festivities  of  the  evening  were  concludeil 
with  some  choice  Scottish  songs,  and  never  before 
did  these  strains  seem  so  exquisite  to  me  as  tliat 
night,  when  on  a  foreign  shore,  and  in  tlio  very 
*'  shadow  of  death  "  they  breathed  of  the  joys  of  love, 
and  of  ray  native  land. 

And  shall  not  the  war-worn  soldier  on  the  bat- 
tle eve  solace  himself  with  those  sweet  sounds  to 
which  his  ear  may  so  soon  be  deaf  for  ever  ?  Shall 
Ao  not  cull  the  rose  of  \o\q  vAtt\»^  \X\iW\&%  alon^ 
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his  path,  and  bask  him  in  the  sunshine  of  thL» 
world  ere  it  smile  upon  his  grave  ? 

Thus  it  is  that  the  uncertainty  of  life  leads  to  a 
recklessness  of  death  ;  and  the  soldier  may  be  said 
(though  not  in  a  scriptural  sense)  to  live  as  if  every 
hour  was  his  last,  snatdiing  while  he  may,  amid 
days  of  danger  and  nights  of  horror,  what  he  deems 
die  life  of  life. 

The  party  broke  up  at  a  late  hour.  A  camp 
bed  is  soon  made.  I  retired  to  rest,  and  sunk  inte 
a  profound  sleep,  from  which,  however,  I  was  soon 
awakened  by  the  reveillie,  and  found  the  camp  att 
in  motion,  uid  the  troops  under  arnuu 
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CHAPTER  IL 

The  town  of  St  Sebastian,  preTioiia  to  tbe  akge> 
was  one  of  the  faandsomest  in  Spain.  It  is  aitBited 
on  a  tongue  of  land,  mnning  nearly  east  and  wert 
-—the  northern  side  of  which  is  washed  by  llie  li- 
Ter  Ghinunea,  and  the  sonthem  by  the  sea.  On 
the  termination  of  this  Peninsula,  and  immediately 
over  the  town,  rises  an  immense  rock,  <m  the  som- 
mit  of  which  stands  the  castle.  A  short  distanoe 
to  the  south  lies  the  island  of  Santa  Clara,  then  in 
possession  of  the  British,  on  which  a  battery  had 
been  erected,  and  manned  with  seamen. 

The  surrounding  country  is  beantifally  roman- 
tic. Rising,  as  it  recedes  from  the  sea,  it  fonns 
delightful  varieties  of  hill  and  dale — crocks  and  ra- 
vines, skirted  with  groves,  and  wooded  with  oodk, 
plane  and  birch-trees,  till  it  swells  at  last  into  the 
stupendous  mountains  of  the  lower  Pyrenees.  Sndi 
was  the  scene  on  which  I  gazed,  from  the  heig^ 
which  covered  our  camp  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th  of  September.  The  coast  of  Spain  was  seen 
stretching  away  like  a  mist  wreath  along  the  ocean — 
the  sea  was  bright  and  calm :  not  a  cloud  obscur- 
ed the  sky :  not  a  breath  of  air  stirred  the  leaves, 
or  broke  upon  the  surrounding  silence— -when  all 
At  once,  on  a  signal  being  made,  fifty-four  pieces  of 
artillery  opened  their  fire  upon  the  castle  with  such 
a  crash  of  thunder,  as  if  heaven  and  earth  weve 
Coming  together.    Immed2kBXAV|  «£\«c  \hA  fiaoh  and 
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id  from  the  batteries  below,  fragments  of  tlie 
'.le  wall  were  seen  tambling  down,  and  tlie  fire 
I  kept  up  with  such  unceasing  and  tremcndoas 
ct,  that  about  one  o'clock  j9.  m.  a  flag  of  truce 
I  hoisted  at  the  Mirador  battery,  and  terms  of 
itnlation  proposed,  which  were  agreed  to.  The 
nch  troops  amounting  to  183G  men,  includ- 
the  sick  and  wounded,  were  to  surrender,  and 
6th  diTision  of  the  British  army  marched  into 
-town  to  receive  them,  the  bands  of  music  of 
wious  regiments  playing  the  faTOurite  march, 
ee  the  Conquering  Hero  comes  !  **  Our  troops 
«  drawn  up  along  the  ramparts,  and  in  a  short 
B-  we  perceived  the  French  garrison,  headed  by 
ir  coomiander  Greneral  Rey,  slowly  advancing 
B  tlie  castie,  and  wending  down  the  side  of  the 
Ic  in  long  serpentine  lines,  by  its  only  narrow 
hway.  Upon  arriving  in  the  town,  immediate- 
lelow  the  place  where  we  were  stationed,  the 
risdn  threw  down  their  arms  with  an  air  of 
ignation  ;  and  at  that  moment  a  fim-de-joye  was 
i  from  the  battery  at  the  termination  of  the 
lehes,  after  which,  Sir  Thomas  Graham  and 
neral  Rey  stepping  out  from  llieir  respective 
ips,  met  and  shook  hands,  and  doubtless  ezpe* 
ienced 

**  The  stem  joy  which  warriois  feel 
In  foemcn  worthy  of  their  steel. " 

mg  with  the  garrison  were  three  ladies,  die 
B  and  daughters  of  a  French  commissary.  A 
tish  officer  escorted  them  from  the  scene  of 
fusion,  and  they  were  permitted  to  return  to 
nee. 

The  castle  had  been  defended  by  tliA  'Ct^naidi 

x2 
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with  Um  ntmost  gallantry,  and,  from  the  denrta- 
tiona  of  our  shot  and  shells,  which  erery  part  of  it 
exhibited,  was  eridently  no  longer  tenable.  It 
commanded  a  fine  riew  of  the  coast  of  Eranee, 
from  which,  notwithstanding  the  Tigilance  of  oar 
ships  of  war,  proTisions  had  been  thrown  into  the 
garrison  by  means  of  boats  daring  the  night. 

The  recollection  of  St  Sebastian  will  hnmt  neai 
longasIliFe.  It  exhibited  a  scene  sufficient  to  hlaadi 
the  hair  and  to  wither  the  heart.  Many  of  the  atraati 
were  blown  np  into  hills  of  mbbish  :  not  a  house 
was  left  entire :  not  a  linng  thing  was  to  be  aeen^- 
not  a  sound  did  I  hear  but  the  echo  of  my  own  fbotfidls 
through  the  lonely  streets,  or  the  wind  as  it  moaned 
away  through  that  city  of  the  dead  which  stood  in  all 
the  blackness  of  recent  ruin,  far  more  appalling  than 
the  grass-grown  streets  and  ivyed  walls  which  time 
has  renovated  with  the  freshness  of  nature,  shed- 
ding beauty  over  desolation.  Around  the  trenches 
the  dead  in  some  instances  had  be^i  buried— bat 
so  partially,  that  their  feet  and  hands  were  frs- 
qnently  to  be  seen  above  the  turf,  witii  the  flesh 
mouldering  away,  and  the  bones  whitening  in  the 
air.  Along  the  ramparts  and  streets,  they  lay  in 
groups,  even  as  they  had  been  mown  down ;  and 
innumerable  beads,  legs,  and  arms,  were  strown 
around,  in  the  various  stages  of  decay,  and 
mangled  and  half  devoured  by  birds  of  prey. 
Numbers  of  dead  bodies  also,  were  floating  be- 
neath the  walls,  followed  by  swarms  of  fishes.  The 
effluvia  was  dreadful ;  but  I  will  no  longer  dwell 
npon  the  scene  of  horror. 

After  the  surrender  of  the  castie,  we   were 

^luutared  in  the  convent  of  St  Bartholome,  situated 

apon  the  first  range  o{  Yieii^^  lMai&%  xSba 
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kmtf  la  m  few  dayi,  we  recmred  ordm  to  join 
dw  nuttA  body  of  ihe  anny,  then  encamped  among 
Che  Pyrenees.  We  commenced  onr  march  on  a 
■nhry  day  in  September,— -the  heat  being  so  ez- 
C8BsiTe»  that  nnmbefs  of  the  men  dropt  down 
along  the  line  of  march,  and  in  the  evening  ar- 
rired  at  onr  place  of  destination,  wh&n  we  pitch- 
ad  our  tents.  Oar  camp  occupied  a  considerable 
octent  of  nndolating  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
lower  Pyrenees ;  and  daring  the  days  we  lemainp 
od  there,  I  made  many  delightM  ezcnnioiis 
among  thdr  never-to»be-forgotten  scenes. 
■■  Periiaps  there  is  no  conntry  in  Earope  in  so 
■Mny  respects  interesting  as  Spain.  It  possesses  the 
Miions  modifications  of  the  sublime  and  beantafol, 
arising  from  vast  mountains  and  plains,  to  which 
ia  mid&d.  the  moral  interest  of  the  most  romaatie 
aasoristienw,  connected  with  its  Moorish  waiSy— 
lis  legends  of  ehivalry  and  love^  wid  the  dark 
anpcffstition  by  which  it  is  overspread, — ^its  early 
cnmeetion  with  the  East,  and,  in  later  times,  with 
llie  West,  whence  its  very  history  becomes  romance. 
Above  ear  camp,  and  a  little  to  the  east, 
towered  the  gigaatie  mountmn  La  Rhune,  from 
which  descends  the  lesser  chain,  betwixt  whose 
Sermination  and  the  sea,  lies  the  great  pass  to 
Bnyonne,  and,  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  of 
eke  far-famed  Roncesvalles  and  the  Paerto  del 
Maya.  On  a  beautiful  October  evening  I  ascend- 
ed a  mountain,  immediately  above  the  camp,  and 
shall  never  forget  the  glorious  scene  whicli  ex- 
panded around  me.  I  stood  among  the  rocks  and 
UUs  iriiich  overhang  the  Bidassoa,  the  river  which 
forms  the  line  of  dirision  betwixt  S^pski  vni^ 
fkaaeei,  Seen  firma  ibme  AeightSi  it  a^p^pesK^Y^^ 
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a  threAcl  of  silver  winding  among  the  glens  be^ 
neatli,  and  stretcliing  away  in  long  serpentine 
mflxes  to  tlio  sea,  below  Font- Arabia.  On  the 
one  hand  lay  the  boundless  plains  of  Fnuice, 
watered  with  many  streams,  and  sprinkled  with 
chateaux  and  villages,  and  on  the  other,  the  wild 
and  variegated  scenery  of  Spain,  with  its  romantic 
towns  gl^ming  in  the  distance.  To  the  west^e 
ficean  spread  like  a  sheet  of  fire,  beneath  the  de* 
Boending  sun.  Around  me  were  a  congregated 
trainof  mighty  hills,  towering  over  rockJB  and  ravine^ 
and  mantled  with  forests,  then  touched  with  the 
"waning  tints  of  October;  while  the  more  distant Imd 
gigantic  mountains  were  covered  with  snow,  but 
flushed  to  arose  tinge  in  the  glow  of  the  evening  sky. 
Separated  only  by  the  Bidassoa,  were  vari- 
ous French,  British,  and  Spanish  regiments,  at 
^leir  evenuig  parade — their  arms  glancing  in  the 
setting  sun,  and  the  martial  or  mournful  strains  of 
their  native  lands,  performed  by  their  bands  of 
music,  rising  amid  the  calm  and  mellowed  by  dis- 
tance, came  floatmg  up  the  mountain  glens  like 
strains  of  Fairyland.  At  intervals  were  heard  the 
sound  of  bugles  from  the  woods — die  tinkling  of 
bells  from  distant  flocks,  and  the  far-off  song  of  the 
Spanish  muleteer.  But  while  I  lingered  on  the  scene, 
the  sun  went  down — the  hills  grow  gray-^the  mu- 
sic ceased;  and  I  heard  nothing  but  the  whispering 
of  woods — the  moan  of  streams,  and  the  sigh  of 
the  night-winds,  which  gave  place  as  I  approached 
the  camp,  to  the  hum  of  living  voices,  and  the  loud 
and  careless  laugh  of  the  soldiers  assembled  round 
the  forest  fires,  which  threw  their  red  and  spectral 
gleama  upon  the  surrounding  groups. 
On  the  6th  of  October, l\MA«Kin.^^^t^MsvsX^m^ 
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ipom  the  camp.    It  was  noon — **  mid-day  was  in 
faotesy  andsilfioioe  over  all  the  hills.**  I  seated  myself 
by  the  side  of  a  stream^  and  in  watching  its  waten 
Holding  away,  I  felt  a  sense  of  drowsiness  stealing 
•Yer  ipe,  when  I  was  suddenly  roused  from  my 
mrerie  by  the  sound  of  a  heavy  tread,  and,  upon 
looking  up,  observed  an  officer  on  horseback  ap- 
proaching slowly  along  the  banks  of  the  stream. 
He  bowed — reined  in  his  horse  for  a  moment,  and 
asked  me,  if  I  had  heard  the  news.   Upon  my  an- 
fwering  in  the  negative,  he  replied — *^  to-morrow 
we  ai»  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  to  enter  France." 
Ha^uig  said  this,  he  passed  on.     I  immediately 
ustomed  to  the  camp,  in  order  to  make  prepara^ 
tums  for  a  mard,  the  order  for  which  arrived  in 
the  evening. 

After  sunset,  I  walked  out  among  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  along  with  a  young  officer,  who 
had  joined  the  army  about  the  same  time  with 
mjrself.     It  was  the  most  momentous  evening  of 
our  lives,  being  that  of  battle,  whose  fiery  ordeal 
neither  of  us  had  as  yet  passed.  I  believe  we  both 
felt  that  we  had  many  things  to  say,  yet  we  con- 
tinued our  walk  in  profound  silence.     At  last  we 
were  warned  to  return  to  the  camp  by  the  sudden 
darkening  of  the  sky,  over  which  dense  masses  of 
douds  began  to  collect,  swathing  the  mountains  in 
a  purple  pall.     The  storm  at  length  burst, — ^the 
thunder  broke  forth — peal  on  pcHB^ — ^louder  and 
deeper  as  it  roiled  away  through  the  mountain 
glens,  seeming  to  rend  the  very  hills  that  rever- 
berated its  roar ;  while  every  now  and  then  the 
highlands  with  all  their  woods  and  torrents^  would 
•tart. from  darkness  into  light,  amid  the  \yr<MA  vdA 
tiaeeted  gleams  of  Sre* 
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alone  was  heard,  and  h  made  the  snrrmmdiaf  •»• 
lence  more  sensibly  felt.  It  was  the  noise  of  the 
cannon  and  pontoons  rolling  from  the  rearr— deep 
and  heavy  as  the  moan  of  a  torrent,  or  the  eonnd 
of  a  distant  sea. 

Daring  the  time  that  we  lay  silent  and  motionleas 
behind  the  wall,  the  moments  seemed  lengthened 
to  hoars,  and  I  thoaght  the  dawning  woold  nenr 
break.    Though  life  and  death  were  m  its  iqiproacb, 
I  wished  it  woald  come — the  state  of  excited  ex- 
pectation became  so  intolerable.     At  length,  a 
dall  leaden  grey  b^an  to  steal  over  the  sky,  nd 
the  eastern  horizon  to  wax  wan.    Immediately 
onr  bogles  sounded  the  advance,  and  we  rashed 
oat  at  the  openings  in  the  wall  which  had  been 
made  by  the  pioneers,  and  dashed  into  the  riveiv 
The  water  was  middle  deep,  so  that  the  men  ware 
obliged  to  hold  up  their  anns  and  ammunition. 
Our  plunge  into  the  river  was  echoed  by  the  fire 
of  the  French  sentries,  who,  having  dischvged  their 
pieces,  retired  with  the  utmost  rapidity.     Their 
outposts  took  the  alarm;  and  collecting  among 
the  orchards  and  undulating  ground  on  the  opposite 
banks,  commenced  a  hot  skirmish  with  our  light 
companies  and  Brunswickers ;  but  it  was  evident 
they  had  been  taken  by  surprise.     I  was  then  at- 
tached to  the  light  company,  and  in  a  few  mo^ 
ments  found  myself  fairly  under  fire.     The  firrt 
thing  which  attracted  my  attention  was  the  ha^ 
melancholy  whistle  of  the  spent  balls  ;  but,  as  we 
l^proached  nearer  the  enemy,  they  flew  past  in  foil 
force,  with  a  noise  resembling  the  chirping  of  birds. 
In  descending  towards  a  narrow  valley,  we 
saw  the  French  Tiraillears  on  the  opposite  side 
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tftking  deliberate  aim  at  ns, — a  most  anpleasant 
discoTeiy,  and  not  a  little  trying  to  the  nerves  of 
a  young  soldier ; — however,  there  was  no  time  for 
thinking,  so  we  made  a  race  at  them,  and  in  a  few 
moments  they  began  to  retire.  Some  of  their  ofH- 
oeiB  endeavoured  to  -  stop  them,  apparently  by  al« 
teraate  persuasion  and  threats.  They  advanced  to 
the  front,  waved  their  swords,  and,  by  their  wild 
and  earnest  gestures,  seemed  to  be  in  the  very  ago- 
sies'of  shame  and  despair ;  but  all  in  vain,  lliis 
drcomstance  seems  to  justify  the  observation,  that 
imtances  of  cowardice,  which  occur  in  the  French 
army,  are  to  t>e  found  among  the  common  soldiers, 
and  scarcely  ever  among  the  officers,  while  in  the 
British  army  the  reverse  is  said  to  be  the  case.  But 
tiiia  is  a  theory  which,  like  many  other  theories, 
wouM  require  the  evidence  of  facts.  My  obser- 
vation and  experience  are  against  it,  in  as  far  as 
it  is  applied  to  British  Officers. 

The  enemy  made  a  running  fight  of  it,  however, 
rall3ring,  and  facing  about  upon  the  surrounding 
heights,  from  which  they  were  driven  in  succession 
for  a  considerable  time.  At  last,  they  appeared  in 
great  force  upon  a  range  of  hills,  and  our  light  com- 
panies fell  back  upon  the  regiments  advancing  to  dis- 
lodge them.  As  we  marched  up  the  hilld  in  co- 
humi,  their  shot  and  shells,  which  were  fired  with 
great  precision  and  rapidity,  did  considerable  exe- 
ention.  They  did  not  wait  for  our  charge,  how- 
cfter,  but  fled  with  the  utmost  celerity,  leaving  us 
in  poisaession  of  the  range  of  heights,  and  several 
pieces  of  cannon.  During  a  short  pause,  which 
ensued  at  this  period  of  the  action,  I  had  ume  W 
look  around  me,  and  survey  tlie  surroui\i\\n^  «C4£fVi^< 

VOL  /.  Y  ^ 
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The  smoke,  which  hung  oyer  the  hills,  us  it  began 
partially  to  clear  away,  resemblad  a  torn  curtain, 
through  which  I  obtained  occasional  glimpses  of 
Spain  and  France  through  the  vistas  of  tbe  pass* 
Our  troops  were  seen  emerging  from  the  Tales  be- 
low, and  winding  around  the  }iiUs.  Long  lines  of 
bayonets  would  suddenly  jet  up  from  goige  and 
glen — flash  their  light  upon  the  eye,  and  then  as 
suddenly  disappear,  as  if  swallowed  up  by  the 
earth.  In  our  rear  a  seemingly  interminable  train 
of  cavalry  and  artillery  were  in  the  act  of  crossing 
tjie  Bidassoa ;  while  in  front  were  seen  the  ene- 
my's camp,  and  their  dense  columns  forming  o^ 
tlie  high  grounds.  Our  light  troops  again  advan^ 
ced  to  the  front,  and  the  skinnishing  became  as 
hot  as  ever.  The  enemy,  at  the  same  time,  open- 
ed a  heavy  cannonade  upon  our  columns  ;  bu^  at 
that  moment,  covered  by  clouds  of  dust,  and  wel- 
comed with  long  and  wild  huzzas,  our  flying  ar- 
tillery came  up  at  full  gallop,  and  immediately 
opened  such  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  enemy, 
tJiat  they  veiy  soon  gave  way  in  all  directions. 
We  did  not  pursue  them  far,  however,  being  called 
back  by  the  sound  of  the  bugle. 

In  retracing  my  steps  along  the  main  road,  I 
observed  a  French  soldier  lying  stretched  on  his 
back,  but  exhibiting  symptoms  of  life  in  the  qui- 
vering of  his  limbs,  and  the  convulsive  startings  of 
his  feet.  I  approached,  and,  looking  down  upon 
him,  beheld  a  large  aperture  in  his  head,  esdiibit- 
ing  a  fnghtful  mass  of  blood  and  brain.  Sevieral 
French  and  British  soldiers  were  lying  at  no  great 
distance  from  him,  but  they  were  all  dead*  I 
turned  from  the  sight  of  horror,  and  walked  away. 
The  evening  was  brig\it  and  <i^in>  «xA>^  lairds 
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were  singing  in  their  bowers  ;  bat  at  that  moment 
the  serene  aspect  and  the  glad  voice  of  nature 
seemed  shocking ;  for  they  impressed  the  painfal 
feeling,  that  she  hath  no  sympathy  with  man ;  that 
her  smUes  are  shed  alilce  on  his  festal  hoar,  and  his 
dying  agony ;  and  that  her  roses  bloom  equally  bright 
in  his  bridal  garland,  and  on  his  mouldering  tomb; 

Upon  arriving  at  the  regiment,  I  saw  the 
officers  collecting  upon  the  green  slope  of  one  of 
the  heights,  from  which  the  enemy  had  been  dri- 
vien.  Life  has  few  scenes  that  may  vie  with  that 
of  which  I  now  speak, — the  return  from  a  vic- 
tory. There  t were  shaking  of  hands,  and  the  mu- 
tual congratulations  of  those  who  had  returned 
nnscathed.  And  in  this  instance  the  feelings  of 
pride  and  of  triumph  were  not  checked  and  chill- 
ed, as  they  almost  always  are,  by  the  fall  of  friends. 
One  by  one  they  returned — "  no  wanderer  lost ; " 
and  the  moments  of  meeting  were  worth  years  of 
conunon  life. 

One  point  of  their  position  the  enemy  still  pos- 
sessed, which  was  a  rock  and  hermitage  upon  the 
summit  of  MounlLa  Rhune.  It  was  now  attacked 
by  our  troops,  while  the  shades  of  night  were  be- 
ginning to  fall.  Our  distance  from  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion was  so  great,  that  we  heard  no  sound ;  but  all 
eyes  were  attracted  to  the  mountain,  by  the  rapid 
and  vivid  flashes  of  the  musketry  around  its  sum- 
mit, which  seemed,  amidst  the  darkness,  like  a 
ahower  of  fire  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  The 
position,  however,  was  not  carried  till  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

Meantime,  our  baggage  arrived  from  the  teax — 
the  tents  were  pitched — ^^res  were  kindled — vcAx^^ 
opemtiona  of  war  being  concluded  foT  libi^  da.^*- 
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conKiBted  of  soup,  made  of  beef  boiled  to  rags— 
course  second,  beef  roasted-— course  tbird,  beef 
•tewed — and  course  fourth,  beef  steaks.  A  good 
appetite,  however,  did  more  for  ns  than  could 
have  been  done  by  the  most  refined  system  of 
cookery,  with  all  "  means  and  appliances  to  boot  ^ 
Though  it  generally  hi^pens  that  the  officers  of  a 
company  have  only  one  tent  among  them,  I  was 
fortunate  enough,  at  this  period,  to  share  one  with 
only  another  officer.  During  the  evenings  we  were 
Occasionally  visited  by  a  German,  a  captain  of  the 
corps  of  Brunswick-Oels,  who  was  the  most  per- 
fect specimen  of  a  genuine  Atheist  I  had  ever  met 
with.  Upon  being  asked,  by  what  means  he  had 
arrived  at  the  sublime  condnsion  that  there  was 
no  God  ? — **  By  the  simplest  ui  the  world  "  sud 
he,  *'  as  I  shall  show  you  in  a  moment."  He 
then  produced  a  small  empty  flask,  in  whidi  he 
commonly  carried  his  allowance  of  rum ;  and  with- 
.  drawing  the  cork,  and  holding  it  in  an  inverted  po- 
sition, "  You  see, "  said  be,  *'  there  is  nothing  in  it.  ** 
My  friend  replied,  that  he  could  not  conceive  what 
that  circumstance  had  to  do  with  his  demonstration. 
**  Have  patience, "  said  he,  <*  and  I  will  show  you. 
He  then  held  up  the  flask,  and  raising  his  eyes  to- 
,  wards  heaven,  in  mock  devotion,  requested  that 
the  Deity  would  fill  it  with  rum.  Then  inverting 
it  as  before,  "  You  see, "  (said  he),  "  it  is  still 
empty,  and  therefore  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  is 
no  God  I  "  Our  horror  at  bis  impiety  was  almost 
lost  in  a  feelmg  of  the  ludicrous. 

Winter  had  now  commenced  with  heavy  .rains 
and  violent  hail-showers,  and  our  situation  in  camp 
became  extremely  uncom^otXaXAe,  ^&  ^^  ^gcQioaad^ 
eren  in  the  inside  of  o\xi  \AMi\»>  ^w^  >flM^\«««» 
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than  a  mire.  One  night  about  this  time,  I  hap- 
pened to  command  a  picquet,  the  main  body  of 
which  was  divided  from  that  of  the  enemy  by  a 
narrow  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  ad- 
vanced sentries  of  each  approached  sq  near  each 
other,  as  to  hear  the  challenge  of  their  respective 
officers  on  their  nightly  rounds.  It  was  a  fearful 
night — a  night  of  utter  darkness,  which  was  only 
broken  by  the  pale  and  spectral  gleams  of  the 
moon,  breaking  at  intervals  through  the  clouds 
racking  wildly  over  her.  The  storm  roared  through 
the  woods,  and  the  rain  descended  in  torrents. 
The  men  sat  crouching  round  the  watch*fires,  be- 
numbed with  cold  and  drenched  with  rain,  spread- 
ing their  hands  over  the  dying  embers,  which 
emitted  nothing  but  smoke — when  I  heard  one  of 
them  say  to  his  comrades,  <<  God  grant  that  we 
may  have  a  battle  immediately,  or  that  I  may  soon 
be  dead  V 

Owing  to  the  great  privations  and  sujOferings 
of  the  army  about  this  time,  desertions  were 
Tery  frequent ;  as  additional  inducements  to  which, 
slips  of  paper  were  dropt  by  the  French  sen- 
tries, containing  promises  of  protection,  and  of 
passports  to  their  native  countries,  to  all  such  as 
would  desert ;  and  warnings  of  the  utter  ruin  that 
.would  attend  the  hopeless  attempt  of  penetrating 
farther  into  "the  sacred  territory  of  France."  These 
documents  were  printed  in  the  English,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese  languages ;  and  being  frequently 
blown  over  to  our  lines,  were  picked  up  by  the 
•entries.  In  order  to  countei*act  these  delusions, 
Wellington  caused  an  exposure  of  them  to  \)^  x^<d^ 
Bt  the  head  of  every  regiment  at  parades^  \w^orca.- 
Jag  the  men,   that  instead  of  obtaiiung  ^«»ft  «sA 
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liberty,  they  would  be  sent  to  labour  at  the  yari- 
ous  works  and  fortiBcations  in  the  interior ;  and 
that  passports  to  their  native  countries  from  the 
enemy  would  lead  to  inquiries  which  would  sub- 
ject them  to  the  punishment  of  death.  This  mea- 
sure seemed  to  have  the  desired  effect ;  for  deser- 
tions gradually  became  less  frequent,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  ceased  altogether. 

The  rains  had  ceased  for  a  few  days,  and  every 
thing  was  quiet,  when  on  the  night  of  the  6th 
November,  after  my  friend  and  I  had  retired  to 
rest,  a  sergeant  entered  our  tent,  and  informed  us 
that  an  order  had  arrived  for  the  regiment  to  move 
from  its  ground  two  hours  before  daybreak.  At 
this  augured  a  busy  day,  we  determined  to  make 
the  most  of  our  time,  and  endeavoured  to  obtidft 
a  little  sleep  ;  but  about  two  hours  afterwards  the 
sergeant  again  returned,  to  inform  us  that  the  or- 
ders had  been  countermanded.  About  midnight, 
on  the  9th,  similar  orders  were  received,  and  be- 
fore daybreak  the  troops  were  under  arms,  and  die 
tents  were  struck.  We  moved  from  our  ground 
towards  the  French  outposts,  leaving  our  watch- 
fires  blazing  through  the  nighty  opposite  to  those 
of  the  enemy.  We  marched  on  in  silence,  until 
we  nearly  reached  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  which  se- 
parated the  advanced  sentries  -of  the  two  armies ; 
and  here,  under  cover  of  a  stunted  wood,  we  were 
ordered  to  lie  down. 

The  right  of  the  French  army,  which  we  were 

about  to  attack,  occupied  a  position  immediately 

in  front  of  St  Jean  de  Luz,  on  the  Spanish  side  of 

the  river  Nevell,  while  the  centre  and  left  extended 

along  the  opposite  bank,  wad  occa^V^  VV»  t^^!^ 

"^d  monnUana  in  the  yicm\ty.    tVv^vx  wjjc^wi^  tj^ 
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copied  a  range  of  heights  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  ravine  in  which  we  lay,  commanding  the  first 
approach  to  the  position  in  front  of  St  Jean  de 
Lnz,  which  was  so  strongly  fortified  as  to  render. 
an  attack  in  front  impracticable.  At  the  first  peep 
of  dawn  a  gun  was  fired  as  a  signal  for  the  onset, 
and  we  rushed  across  the  ravine,  and  began  to 
ascend  the  opposite  heights,  under  a  sharp  fire  of 
musketry.  The  enemy  were  quickly  dislodged 
however,  and  we  moved  along  the  top  of  the  lidge 
towards  the  left  During  this  movement,  we  were 
enfiladed  by  a  fire  from  some  other  batteries  and 
entrenchments,  and  lost  some  men.  I  observed 
that  the  road  along  which  wo  passed  was  thickly 
sprinkled  with  blood.  In  a  short  time  we  receiv- 
ed  orders  to  halt,  and  to  occupy  those  outworks 
of  the  enemy's  position,  where  we  remained  un* 
molested  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and 
from  whence  we  had  a  magnifi<!ent  view  of  the 
battle  on  the  centre  and  right.  By  a  variety  of 
masterly  movements  and  desperate  attacks,  the 
villages  and  entrenched  positions  occupied  by  the 
enemy's  centre  were  successively  carried,  in  the 
face  of  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry.  " 
About  noon  we  began  to  distinguish  the  distant 
roar  of  battle  among  the  mountains  upon  the  right, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  while  the  thunder  rolled 
and  roared  through  the  glens  of  the  Pyrenees,  we 
could  see  the  smoke  "  volumed  and  vast,"  soaring 
in  dark  wreaths  along  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and 
overhanging  their  summits — and  at  last  by  the  aid 
of  glasses,  we  could  distinguish  the  columns  of  the 
enemy  emerging  from  their  strongholds,  and  \>V\o%a 
of  the  Briti^li  charging  them  up  and  doNPnv  ^i)K^ 
AJiig.    It  was  a  glorious  sight  to  him  who  h»A  ''^  xtfv 
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friend  or  brother  there."  Night  closed  the  battle, 
and  two  lines  of  watch-fires  indicated  the  positions 
of  both  armies,  and  showed  that  the  Britidi  tixxyps 
occapied  the  last  range  of  the  mountains,  and  tlul 
the  French  were  driven  into  the  plains  below. 

During  the  night,  I  reposed  under  the  shelter  of 
an  old  tree,  but  could  not  sleep,  being  ereij  now 
and  then  obliged  to  get  up  and  walk  idiout  to  pre* 
▼ent  my  limbs  from  being  benumbed  with  the  cold, 
which  was  most  intense*  About  midnight,  we 
heard  the  report  of  a  gun  in  the  direction  of  the 
enemy's  lines,  which  was  the  signal  for  their  re- 
treat. Morning  dawned  at  last,  but  we  remuned 
stationary  for  somd  time  afterwards,  in  consequence 
of  a  thick  fog,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  re- 
connoitre the  enemy's  position  in  front. 

As  soon  as  the  mist  began  to  clear  away,  we 
commenced  our  advance,  preceded  by  the  light 
companies,  and  ascended  the  hill  which  the  enemy 
had  rendered  so  formidable  by  redoubts  and  bat- 
teries ;  but  not  a  gun  was  fired.  In  a  short  time, 
we  began  to  distinguish  the  forms  of  sentries  through 
the  haze,  which,  upon  a  nearer  approach,  turned 
out  to  be  men  of  straw,  left  as  a  decoy,  presenting 
to  us  the  most  undaunted  and  soldier-like  attitudes. 
Upon  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill,  we  looked  down 
upon  the  town  of  St  Jean  de  Luz,  and  observed 
that  a  bridge  over  the  river,  by  which  it  was  ap- 
proached,  was  blown  up.  Having  halted  about 
half  an  hour,  we  marched  down  the  hill  and  ford- 
ed the  river  a  little  way  above  the  site  of  the 
bridge,  and  entered  the  town  amidst  a  scene  of 
general  confusion.  During  the  short  time  we  re- 
mained  there,  crowds  oi  d\aot^<&tV}  ^oldLors  at- 
tempted  to  enter  the  houses  te  \S^ft  ^tht^w^  ^V-^* 
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when  the  Provost-marshal  suddenly  made 
ppearance  on  horseback,  armed  with  a  long  ^jj 

-whip,  which  he  applied  so  effectaally,  as,  in  d> 

Mt  time,  to  restore  tranqoillity.     From   St  § 

de  Luz,  we  continued  our  march  in  pursuit 
)  enemy,  who  had  retired  upon  the  village  of 
t,  situated  on  the  high  road  to  Bayonne,  and 
"ds  evening,  we  halted  upon  a  field  a  little 
From  the  high  road,  and  as  our  tents  had  not 
id  from  the  rear,  we  were  obliged  to  bivouac 
e  wet  clothes  in  which  we  had  forded  the 

With  nothing  but  the  sky  for  a  great-coat  ** 
8  State  we  lay  around  such  fires  as  we  could  make 
to  kindle,  but  passed  a  most  uncomfortable 
.     Next  day,  we  discovered  that  the  enemy 
etired  within  an  entrenched  camp  in  front  of 
one,  which  had  been  fortifying  ever  since  the 
)  of  Yittoria,  and  which  was  too  formidable 
carried  by  a  direct  assault.     After  remain- 
few  days  longer  in  camp,  under  torrents  of 
we  received  orders  to  strike  our  tents,  and 
cnpy  certain  detached  houses  and  villages  in 
eighbourhood. 

small  farm-house,  which  had  been  deserted 
8  inhabitants,  was  assigned  as  winter-quarters 
jTself  and  two  other  officers.  It  was  certain- 
oiiserable  hovel,  but  at  that  time  it  appeared 
)  a  most  blessed  abode.    Never  shall  I  forget  ^ 

elight  with  which  I  once  more  beheld  a  roof 
my  head,  illuminated  by  the  cheerful  blaze  of 
od  fire.     After  our  sufferings  during  the  long  \^ 

ly  winter  nights  among  the  mountains,  our  ^ 

nee  into  winter- guaiters,  humble  aa  t\\e^  vi«t^^ 
ed  like  a  return  from  savage  to  cm^«fiY&<^« 
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Hitherto,  as  our  army  advanced  into  France, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  chateaux  and  villages  fled 
at  their  approach,  and  retired  into  the  interior; 
but  no  sooner  did  Wellington  issue  a  proclama- 
tion, stating  that  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
inhabitants  would  be  protected,  than  they  came 
back  in  hundreds  ;  and  the  great  road  to  Bayonno 
was  covered  with  crowds  returning  to  their  homes. 
It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  behold  the  peasants,  ac- 
companied by  their  wives  and  children,  passing 
unmolested  through  the  very  midst  of  a  bostilo 
army,  and  returning  to  their  quiet  occupation!}. 
Such  courtesies,  among  civilized  nations,  shed  a 
softening  influence  over  war,  and  divest  it  of  half 
its  horrors. 

Nothing  gave  these  poor  people  so  much  plea- 
sure as  to  have  the  British  officers  inmates  of  their 
families.  In  them  they  always  found  friends,  and 
a  protection  from  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
troops,  who,  in  the  blind  spirit  of  retaliation,  com- 
mitted many  outrages  on  the  unoffending  inhabit- 
ants. Nor  was  this  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  consider  the  unheard-of  horrors  which 
the  French  invaders  brought  upon  their  respec- 
tive countries.  In  all  cases,  however,  where  com- 
plaints were  made,  the  facts  were  inquired  into, 
and  the  offenders  severely  punished. 

As  every  thing  now  indicated  tranquillity,  our 
time  passed  pleasantly  enough  in  shooting  excur- 
sions— convivial  parties,  and  visits  to  St  Jean  de 
Luz,  where  Wellington  had  established  his  head- 
quarters, and  which  was  a  scene  of  the  greatest 
gaiety.  There  might  be  seen  the  officers  of  the 
Guards,  and  all  the  aristocracy  of  the  British  ar- 
/»7>  daahiDg  about  thYO^^\\  \\\^  ^Xwiv^vs^  \i^^vi,^\sK.\L 
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M  and  silver.  And  there,  too,  dressed  in 
bine  surtout,  a  white  cravat,  and  a  round 
2;ht  be  seen  The  Great  Captain  himself,  loon- 
out  and  looking  at  the  markets,  calm  and 
emed,  as  if  he  were  merely  a  passing  tra- 
having  nothing  to  do  but  amuse  himself.  f 

manner,  he  has  often  been  seen  strolling  ^' 

in  the  evening  preceding  a  battle — a  proof 
strong  and  decisive  mind,  confident  in  its 
Bourses,  holding  no  councils  of  war,  and 
ing  none  ;  for  his  |;enerals  never  knew  when 
rwas  to  be  fought,  until  the  orders  to  that 
BLTiived,  which  was  generally  at  a  late  hour 
night  preceding  the  attack, 
main  body  of  the  enemy  had  now  retired 
the  lines  of  defence,  forming  the  entrench- 
p  before  Bayonne.  Their  left  occupied  a 
da  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Adour 
)  Nive.  Their  right  and  centre  extended 
le  left  bank  of  the  Nive  to  the  Adour,  be- 
lyonne ;  and  their  front  was  defended  by  an 
Me  morass.  Such  a  position  being  judged 
oable  by  a  direct  attack,  a  movement  to  the 
by  which  to  threaten  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
I  communication  with  France,  was  resolved 
On  the  8th  December,  Generals  Hill  and 
wd  were  directed  to  cross  the  Nive  with 
nnons ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  Sir  'r^ 

Idpe,  with  the  5th  division,  attacked  the 
Is  at  Biaritz  and  Anglet.  The  light  com- 
of  the  different  regiments  forming  the  5th 
ij  to  which  I  was  attached,  were  brigaded  *; 

sr.     With  the  first  dawn  of  momtv^,  ^^ 
off  from  the  maia  road  towards  owe  \^^X.^ 
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through  fields  enclosed  with  trees  and  hedge-rows. 
For  some  time  our  progress  was  undistubedi  and 
we  saw  no  symptoms  of  an  enemy.  I  was  jut 
in  the  act  of  crossing  oyer  a  style,  at  the  coner 
oi  a  farmhouse,    along  with  some   of  the  light 

company  of  the Regiment,  when  all  at  once  we 

were  saluted  from  the  hedges  on  the  opposite  side 
of  a  field  with  a  roar  of  musketry.  We  nished  over 
the  intermed  iate  space  upon  our  unseen  enemy,  nndtf 
a  perfect  storm  of  shot.  This  scene,  however,  wai 
not  half  so  unpleasant  as  some  of  those  which  fid- 
lowed,  when  we  could,  eyery  now  and  then,  see 
the  flash  of  a  musket  from  some  hedge-row  or 
farmhouse,  and  had  to  adyance  upon  our  ooa* 
cealed  and  deliberate  destroyers  under  a  dn^>{nng 
fire, — ^the  interyals  betwixt  each  report  giying  ui 
time  to  think,  and  the  alternate  sounds  and  silence, 
together  with  the  occasional  fsl\  of  men  around  na, 
forcing  upon  the  mind  a  sense  of  danger,  while  the 
consciousness  of  being  the  objects  of  a  cool  and 
deliberate  aim,  seemed  to  take  away  even  the 
chance  of  escape.  In  this  species  of  warfiare,  the 
German  troops  appeared  to  me  to  excel  all  oth^— • 
adyancing  upon  the  enemy  with  what  seemed  to 
be  a  kind  of  dogged  and  phlegmatic  courage,  and 
in  ^e  most  galluig  fire,  neither  quickening  nor 
relaxing  their  jog-trot  pace.  One  cannot  help  won- 
dering how  such  troops  should  oyer  have  been 
beaten.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  cour- 
age of  British  troops,  which  seems  to  be  a  happy 
combination  of  the  impetuosity  of  the  French,  ud 
the  stubbornness  of  the  Germans,  is  of  a  more  ef- 
lectiye  description. 
We  continued  to  ad^osvce  u^n  the  oiemy,  who 
<UaputQd  every  incli  of  ^o\ai<^>ixo\iiWQB^\A\)iiNM 


^ 
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m  field  to  fieldy  till  at  last  all  their  oatpo«t8 
riren  in ;  and  we  stood  upon  a  height  which 
down  upon  their  entrenched  camp,  and  af- 
HB  a  delightful  view  of  Bayonne,  the  riyer 
and  the  surrounding  counUy. 
work  of  the  day  now  appeared  to  be  finish- 
d  as  I  observed  some  men  belonging  to  a 
nese  regiment,  entering  a  beautiful  chateau,  ^ 

curiosity  to  see  the  inside  of  it,  and,  upon  j| 

in,  I  found  the  Portuguese  busy  in  carry-  «| 

qr  Tarious  articles  which  could  be  of  no  pos-  ^ 

le  to  them,  such  as  mirrors,  and  in  destroy- 
less  portable  furniture :  of  such  a  ruinous 
■tional  nature  is  the  habit  of  pillaging. 
le  these  operations  had  been  performed  by 
m  Hope's  division.  Sir  Rowland  Hill  and 
my  Clinton  had  crossed  the  Nive  at  Cam  bo 
itoritz,  and  had  driven  the  enemy  from  the 
mk  of  the  river  towards  Bayonne.  As  soon 
as  dark,  fires  were  kindled  along  the  line  of  i 

lition,  where  we  expected  to  pass  the  night.  j 

,  however,  we  were  disappointed ;  for,  in  a 
ime,  we  received  orders  to  march  back  to 
rmer  quarters.  Leaving  our  fires  blazing 
,  we  proceeded  along  the  main  road,  which, 
iroken  up  by  the  march  of  troops,  artillery, 
iggage,  together  with  continued  rains,  was 
Imee'-deep.    Our  march  back  was  most  un-  ^ 

It.     Cavalry,  artillery  and  infantry,  were  all  ^ 

d  together,  and  jostled  each   other,   with  ^ 

both  loud  and  deep.     When  such  was  the  ^ 

I  one  night-march,  unmolested  by  an  ene- 
rhat  must  it  be  in  a  long  and  di8aatt<rai& 
like  that  of  Coninna  or  Burgos? 
i^giii  was  pretty  far  advanced  NvYi^n  ^^ 
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reachcil  our  quarters,  where,  overcome  with  fa- 
tigue, I  retired  to  rest,  and  in  a  few  minutes  sank 
into  a  profound  sleep,  from  which  I  was  awaken- 
ed early  iu  the  morning  hy  a  knocking  souidy  re- 
sembling that  produced  by  a  bill-hook  in  cutting 
down  wood.  My  servant,  however,  pnt  an  &A 
to  this  agreeable  delusion,  by  informing  me  that  it 
proceeded  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
attacking  our  outposts,  and  that  our  troops  were 
all  under  arms,  and  ready  to  march  to  the  front 
I  hurried  on  my  clothes  with  all  possible  speed,  and 
found  the  regiment  ready  to  march  off,  and  tiie 
whole  road  covered  with  troops.  In  our  advance) 
we  every  now  and  then  met  some  of  the  wound- 
ed carried  to  the  rear,  and  covered  with  blood, 
while  the  firing  in  front  continued  to  increase. 

Soult,  alarmed  at  the  movements  of  the  British 
army,  which  gave  them  the  command  of  the  siea- 
coast,  and  the  road  leading  from  St  Jean  de  Luz, 
and  which  threatened  to  cut  off  his  communication 
with  France,  issued  from  his  entrenched  camp  vnih 
all  his  force,  and  made  a  most  furious  attack  upon 
Sir  John  Hope's  and  General  Alton's  divisions,  at 
Biaritz  and  Arcunqucs,  hoping  to  drive  back  tlie 
left  of  the  British,  and  to  induce  a  consequent  re- 
treat of  the  right  from  the  banks  of  the  Nive.    In 
a  short  time,  we  arrived  at  a  part  of  the  road  which 
was  traversed  by  a  small  battery,  on  which  the 
French  guns  had  opened  a  heavy  fire,  9iid  inmie- 
diately  behind  which.  Lord  Wellington  and  his 
staff  were  sitting  on  horseback,  in  a  most  perilous 
situation.     At  this  place,  the  iight  company  of 
the   regiment,    to   which   I   was    attached,   was 
ordered  to  strike  oiY  mto  a  wood,  on  the   right 
of  the  road.     Several  caixuoii  ^\mA  N^^st^  ^s^  ^^m^ 
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I  tliis  moYement,  some  of  which  tore  up  the 
[i  about  our  feet,  and  covered  us  all  over 
earth.     We   extended   ourselves   along  the 
where  the  ground  began  to  slope  down  into  a 
and  narrow  ravine,  so  thickly  covered  with 
wood,  as  to  seem  almost  impassable.     Upon 
pposite  side  of  the  ravine,  the  enemy  were 
1  in  great  force,  and  kept  up  a  dropping  and 
ictive   fire    upon   us   without    intermission. 
is  situation  we  remained  for  hours,  neither 
cing  nor  retreating,  and  losing  men  every 
ind  then.     Such,  however,  is  the  hardening 
I  of  war,  and  continual  exposure  to  danger, 
mder  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy,  and  in 
^ery  jaws   of  death,  many  of  the  soldiers 
3d  themselves  by  singing  all  manner  of  ob- 
songs;  and  when  one  of  them,  who  was 
ing  close  at  my  right  hand,  was  struck  by  a 
and  fell  dead  at  my  feet,  his  comrade,  who 
banding  at  his  other  side,  looking  at  me,  said, 
ver  inind,  Sir,  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile.^"^ 
e  had   relEnained   in   this   situation  for  se-* 
hours,  when  an  aid-de-camp  came  galloping 
gh  the  wood,  and  called  out  to  us  to  retire 
id^tely,  otherwise  we  would  be  surroundeil 
e  enemy.     We  lost  not  a  moment  in  retreat- 
but  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  we  saw  a 
*f  French,  who  had  made  their  way,  unob- 
d,  through  the  undei-wood,  rushing  upon  us 
1  directions.     They  were  so  close  upon  us, 
tre  were  almost  mingled  together.     A  deaf- 
l  roar  of  musketry,  and  a  frightful  scene  of 
uion,  ensued;  but  the  work  of  dealx^c^^a 
J  hat  B  abort  time,    A  suddea  ^Vteuce  ^sac- 

z2 
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cccded,  and  upon  ]o<»king  aronnd,  I  beheld*^ 
ground  on  every  side  covered  with  the  dying  and 
the  dead ;  but  not  a  living  foe  was  to  be  seen.  The 
main  body  of  the  regiment  had  also  been  snrronnd- 
od  by  the  enemy,  but  had  cut  a  way  tbroiigli 
them  in  the  most  gallant  manner. 

The  enemy  being  thus  driven  back^  we  were 
ordered  to  resume  our  former  position,  which  we 
continued  to  occupy,  under  a  dropping  firey  uatil 
nightfall,  when  the  Dutch  and  German  regiments 
of  Nassau  and  Frankfort,  deserted  from  tlie  eoiemY, 
and  marched  over  to  our  lines ;  we  then  joined 
the  main  body  of  the  regiment,  which  occupied  a 
neighbouring  field,  where  we  passed  the  night 
ai'onnd  our  fires,  in  discussing  the  affairs  of  the 
jiast  day,  and  in  guessing  at  those  of  the  moiTow, 
when  we  expected  an  attack,  as  the  enemy  still 
occupied  their  positions,  in  great  force. 

The  next  morning  dawned  slowly  and  heavily,  and 
showed  us  the  French  ai'my  still  posted  infrontof  our 
left*  They  continued  to  remain  quiet  until  abont 
mid-day,  when  some  skirmishing  took  place  a 
little  way  to  our  right,  but  which,  in  a  short  timet 
died  away.  Towards  evening,  we  moved  down 
into  a  hollow  ground,  a  little  in  the  front,  where 
we  expected  to  remain  for  the  night.  The  ene- 
my were  concealed  from  our  view  by  a  height, 
a  few  gun-shots  in  front,  upon  which  Lord  Wel- 
lington and  staff,  were  seen  reconnoitering.  An  aid- 
de-camp  was  suddenly  despatched  with  orders  for  ns 
to  march  back  to  the  field  which  we  had  just  left. 
We  had  scarcely  arrived  there,  and  formed  close 
column,  when  Wellington  and  his  staff  wheeled 
aljout  their  horses,  and  c«ii\^  ^eJ^Xo^^Vs^  Viouck  at  fall 
speed.     In  a  momcut  a.£\Aiiw«s^^  ^^^Yds^goX'^i^SL^ 
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had  left  was  covered  with  French.  They  im- 
itely  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  shot  and  shells 
our  column,  many  of  which  took  effect, 
under  cover  of  their  guns  advanced  from 
leight,  and  made  a  most  furious  attack  np- 
nr  position.— They  were  met,  however,  at 
r  point  hy  onr  light  troops,  who  kept  np 
a  heavy  and  well  directed  fire,  that  after 
iperate  straggle  they  were  driven  back  to  the 
Its  from  which  they  had  descended,  where 
solaced  themselves  by  shouting  **  Vive  I'Em- 
ir  1"  as  if  they  had  obtained  a  great  victory, 
said,  Soult  had  hoped  by  this  desperate  at- 
to  drive  back  our  left  upon  St  Jean  de  Luz, 
en  upon  the  Bidassoa ;  and  a  report  circulated 
ig  our  men,  that  a  large  allowance  of  brandy 
been  given  to  his  troops  upon  the  occasion. 
r  certainly  came  on  like  men  under  the  influ- 
of  some  strong  excitement. « 
'e  had  now  had  three  days  hard  fighting  with- 
ntermission,  and  were  quite  exhausted  with 
ne  and  want  of  sleep,  when  darkness  once 
I  brought  a  temporary  respite  to  the  work  of 
ly  and  we  were  marched  off  to  the  rear  to  oc- 
'  some  empty  houses  for  the  night.  We  lay 
1  in  our  clothes  along  the  floors,  and,  cold  and 
BS  we  were,  soon  fell  fast  asleep.  Morning 
I  like  an  imwelcome  intruder,  and  with  the 
gRfty  of  dawn  we  again  marched  to  the  front, 
were  drawn  up  in  a  large  redoubt  erected 
m  the  great  road  to  Bayonne.  During  the 
m  of  this  day  (the  12th)  we  remained  in  the 
abt,  expecting  to  be  attacked  by  \3ie  «ii€m^> 
appeared  in  great  force  on  a  positAAU  vdkvsi^* 
y  opposite.     We  were  allowed  to  texsausv 
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(|iiiot>  howcyer,  dnring  the  whole  day,  bat  there 
wax  a  good  deal  of  fighting  a  little  to  onr  right, 
the  brant  of  which  fell  principally  upon  some  re- 
giments of  the  Guards  which  suflPered  severely.  A 
little  before  nightfall  we  observed  a  considerable 
commotion  among  the  enemy  ;  they  seemed  to  be 
reinforcing  the  right  of  their  army  immediately  op* 
posite  to  us,  and  making  preparations  to  attadc  in 
on  the  following  morning.     We  were  not  a  little 
surprised,  therefore,  when,  upon  the  night  tt  large 
bocly  of  troops  was  withdrawn  from  onr  poeition^ 
and  marched  off  to  reinforce  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
upon   the  right.      But  Wellington  had  guessed 
riglitly ;  for  no  sooner  had  darkness  come  on,  tliftB 
Soolt  withdrew  his  troops  from  onr  left,  and  pass* 
ed  a  large  force  through  Bayonne  during  the  night, 
with  which  he  made  a  furious  attack   upon   Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th.     He 
was  completely  defeated,  however,  and  driven  back, 
even  without  the  aid  of  the  reinforcements  sent  to 
our  right.     Being  thus  beaten  at  all  pohits,  and 
having  suffered  much  loss,  he  again  retired- with 
his  army  into  the  entrenched  camp  before  Bayonne,' 
where  he  remained  without  making  any  further 
attempt  upon  our  positions. 

Dnring  the  days  we  remained  in  camp  aRer 
these  operations,  I  made  some  excursions  over  the 
scenes  of  the  late  engagements,  which  every  where 
bore  the  traces  of  destruction.  The  eiirth,  in 
many  places,  was  torn  up,  and  the  trees  were 
shattered  with  cannon-shot,  and  the  ground  was 
thickly  strewed  over  with  dead  bodies,  which  some 
iTithiess  hands  had  stript  of  their  garments,  and  kfk 
even  witbaat  a  shred  to  covet  \\\«x%tB!feSsATiC^^oor 
hutaanity.     There  were  Vieadft  XyKv^  %x  %  <&9MBite 


gravey  idth  a  musket-bsurrel  or  a  laurel- 
planted  at  its  head  ;  a  sore  sign  that  its  in- 
had  been  a  favourite  with  his  comrades,  and 
be  soft  and  sacred  feelings  of  the  heart  had 
uriTed  the  deadening  and  demoralizing  ef- 
fi  war.  There  was  something  doubly  touching 
!6e  simple  tributes  of  affection,  arising  as  they 
nidst  such  a  scene  of  horror,  surrounded  by 
ihonoured  and  unburied  dead, 
ter  remaining  some  days  in  camp,  and  having 
^thened  our  line  of  positions  by  batteries  and 
bts,  with  here  and  there  a  fortified  church  and 
in,  we  retired  into  winter-quarters.     A  hnn 
^  whose  inhabitants  consisted  of  an  old  man, 
fe  and  two  daughters,  afforded  accommodation 
lyself  and  another   officer.     Our  forenoons 
spent  in  excursions  to  the  rear  and  to  the 
where  it  was  a  common  custom  for  French 
IfUglish  officers  to  meet  midway,  betwixt  their 
dive  sentries,  there  to  discuss  the  news  of 
■y,  the  afiurs  of  Europe,  and  a  glass  or  two 
)  best  brandy.     We  derived  a  good  deal  of  a- 
ment  also,  in  visiting  certain  deserted  houses  in 
eighbourhood,  which  were  occupied  day  and 
alternately  by  the  French  and  English  pic- 
»  who  had  drawn  caricatures  of  each  other 
the  walls,  which  were  also  covered  over  with 
•dc  remarks,   and   retorts   courteous, — thus 
ng  the  medium  of  a  correspondence  half-angry, 
Bumorous. 

pon  anirlng  at  our  qnartera  in  l\iQ  e;v^iiv\^^ 
leaeially  Htmnd  our  landlord,   Vi\a  vi\&^  vci^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Ever  since  the  termination  of  the  battles  com; 
mencing  on  the  9th,  and  ending  on  the  13th  De* 
cember  (181 3),  Sonlt  had  remained  quietly  within 
his  entrenched  camp ;  but  spring  having  now  set 
in,  the  campaign  was  opened  with  fresh  yigonri. 

On  the  14th  February  1814,  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
drove  in  the  enemy's  picquets  on  the  river  Joyeose, 
attacked  their  position  at  Hillettc,  and  obliged  Ge- 
neral Ilarispe  to  retire  to  St  Marten.  At  the 
same  time  General  Mina's  troops  advanced  from 
the  valley  of  Bastan  ;  and  the  enemy's  communica- 
tion with  the  town  of  St  Jean  Pied  de  Port  being 
cut  off  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  it  was  forthwith 
blockaded  by  the  Spanish  troops.  On  the  15th 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  continued  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  retired  from  a  strong  position  in 
front  of  Garris.  General  Murillo's  Spanish  divi- 
sion, after  driving  in  the  enemy's  advanced  posts^  was 
ordered  to  move  upon  St  Palais  in  order  to  turn 
their  left,  and  cut  off  their  retreat  by  that  road, 
while  the  2nd  division  under  General  Stewart 
should  attack  in  front.  The  enemy's  position  was 
remarkably  strong,  but  was  carried  without  very 
much  loss,  and  the  repeated  attacks  which  they 
made  to  regain  it,  wwo  mo^x.  ^^Wll^  tepulse<l. 
They  retired  across  ibe  tw^t  ^x  ^x  ^xl^m  ^^orcbs^ 
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the  night,  destroying  the  bridges,  which  however 
were  repaired,  so  that  Sir  Rowland  Hill  crossed 
on  tlie  16th.  The  enemy  were  driven  across  the 
Gave  de  Mouleron,  retired  on  the  night  across 
the  Gave  d*01eron,  and  took  up  a  strong  position 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sauveterre,  and  on  the 
18th  our  posts  were  established  on  the  Gave  d'- 
Oleron. 

On  the  21st  February,  Lord  Wellington  re- 
turned to  Garris,  and  ordered  the  6th  and  light  divi- 
sions to  break  up  firom  the  siege  of  Bayonne,  and  the 
poi^toonswere  moved  forward  and  thrown  across  the 
Gave  de  Mouleron.  Marshal  Beresford  attacked  the 
enemy  on  the  23d,  drove  them  from  their  fortified 
posts  on  the  left  of  the  Gave  de  Pau,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  passage  of  the  Gave  d*01eron 
was  affected,  Sir  Henry. Clinton,  with  the  6th  di- 
vi^on,  moved  towards  Orthes,  the  enemy  retir- 
ed on  the  night  across  the  Gave  de  Pau,  and 
assembled  their  army  near  Orthes  on  the  25tb, 
having  destroyed  the  bridges  on  the  river. 

While  these  operations  were  going  on  upon  the 
right,  the  regiment  in  which  I  then  served  remain- 
ed with  Sir  John  Hope's  division  at  Bayonne. 
At  last  I  received  a  notification  from  England  of 
an  appointment  to  another  regiment,  tlien  with 
the  6th  division,  which  I  had  for  some  time  ex- 
pected. I  left  my  old  friends  with  many  regrets, 
and  set  off  to  join  my  new  corps  which  had 
marched  towards  the  right  some  days  before.  I 
arrived  in  the  evening  at  Haspanen,  a  small 
town  near  the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees,  where 
I  remained  for  the  night.  Next  morning  I  i^to- 
ceeded  on  my  Bohtary  route  to  St  P«\9A3&)  vgl 
-    VO£s  I.      .  2  a  .  - 
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which  direction  I  leanied  the  regiment  had  moved, 
and  where  I  arrived  in  the  evening,  bnt  found  tfaey 
had  left  it  a  day  or  two  before.  While  I  continu- 
ed in  this  manner  to  trace  them  from  town  to 
town,  I  was  on  one  occasion  benighted  on  the 
banks  of  a  large  river,  over  which  I  could  discover 
no  bridge.  In  this  dilemma  I  observed  a  peasaot'i 
hut,  to  which  I  forthwith  repaired,  in  order  if 
possible  to  obtain  quarters  for  the  night.— rXhis 
favour,  however,  I  could  by  no  means  obtain  finom 
the  lord  of  the  mansion,  a  gruff  old  fellow^  who 
would  not  be  softened  either  for  love  or  money. 

Being  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  alonsi  I  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  enforce  my  demands  on  the 
master  of  the  house ;  -so  that  I  had  no  alternative 
but  to  wander  on  through  the  dark  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  until  I  should  reach  the  bridge, 
which  I  understood  was  at  a  considerable  distance. 
I  had  turned  my  back  upon  the  inhospitable  churl, 
and  had  begun  to  wend  my  way  along  the  water's 
edge,  when  I  heard  some  one  calling  me  back. 
Upon  looking  round,  I  found  that  the  soft  sounds 
proceeded  from  his  wife,  whom  I  had  not  before 
seen,  and  who,  upon  finding  how  matters  stood, 
had  come  after  me,  and  now,  regardless  of  her 
husband's  displeasure,  brought  me  back — gave  me 
the  kindest  welcome — ^produced  a  supper  of  fried 
bacon,  with  a  bottle  of  the  country  wine,  and  final- 
ly lighted  me  to  a  small  apartment,  where  she  had 
prepared  for  me  a  clean  comfortable  bed ;  thus  af" 
fording  another  instance  of  that  superiority  of  wo- 
men, in  acts  of  kindness  and  beneficence,  which 
has  been  recorded  of  them  by  travellers  in  every 
region  of  the  globe. 

/  liad  now  been  {o\\.omi\\^  xVk.e  \e%vmL^i)X  l«  «a- 
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day0>  titUnng  their  march  from  stage  to  stage 
Qt  having  been  able  to  overtake  them.  At 
irbile  pnrsning  my  solitary  joomey,  upon  the 
I  began  to  hear  the  sound  of  cannon,  towards 
ronty  which  continued  to  increase  into  the 
ct  diongh  distant  roar  of  a  general  battle, 
ids  night,  I  overtook  the  officer  commanding 
iggage  guard  of  the  regiment,  who  informed 
ihi^  our  army  had  attacked  and  defeated  the 
Y  near  Orthes,  and  were  still  in  jclose  pursuit 
sm.  We  passed  the  night  at  a  small  town, 
lich  I  forget  the  name ;  and  at  an  early  hour 
morning  I  proceeded  on  my  route,  and  over- 
the  regiment,  just  as  they  were  about  to 
1  off  from  their  encampment.  We  had  not 
eded  fvr  when  the  enemy  began  to  cannonade 
tit  they  soon  retired,  and  we  continued  our 
it.  A  few  hours  afterwards,  they  again  at- 
UBd  to  make  a  stand.  Some  skirmishing  ensu- 
id  oar  light  company  lost  some  men ;  but  they 
again  driven  back,  and  our  cavalry  attacked 
rear-guard,  and  took  a  good  many  prisoners. 
te  enemy  retired  upon  St  Sever,  and  after- 
i  upon  Aire ;  in  sight  of  which  place  we  en- 
ed,  I  think,  upon  the  2d  March.  Here  they 
attacked  by  General  Hill,  with  the  second 
on,  and  the  Portuguese  brigade,  under  Ge- 
Costa,  and  were  ^ven  from  their  position. 
'  returned,  however,  and  charged  the  Portu- 
S  whom  they  threw  into  some  confusion; 
leneral  Barnes's  brigade  of  the  second  division 
ng  up,  drove  them  back.  They  made  seve- 
tempts  to  regain  their  position,  but  were  uni- 
y  repulsed  id  uU  directions,  and  tYie  tONRTL.  vcAi 
rioes  fell  into  the  bsokdR  of  the  Bntu^V^^ 
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the  contested  ground,  which  was  covered  with  the 
dead,  whom  1  observed  he  surveyed  with  a  look 
of  deep  melancholy.  On  another  occasion,  siier  a 
long  march,  we  were  ordered  to  halt,  and  the  men 
received  tlie  agreeable  command  to  cook  their  din- 
ners. Every  face  brightened  up  upon  the  ooea- 
sion.  Blazing  fires,  crowned  with  large  ketdes, 
started  up  as  if  by  magic,  when, — oh  the  vanity  of 
human  happiness ! — the  shout  of  ''  Cavalry,  caval- 
ry !  "  resounded  through  the  camp,  succeeded  by 
the  cry  of  ^<  Stand  to  your  arms !  "  and  in  a  moment 
the  kettles  were  upset,  and  a  melancholy  sight  it 
was  to  see  the  soup  flowing  in  torrents,  and  the 
beautiful  rotundities  of  beef  playing  at  bowls  up- 
on the  green.  To  make  our  misery  yet  more 
complete,  we  soon  discovered  that  the  irre- 
trievable misfortune  was  occasioned  by  a  felse 
alarm.  It  frequently  happened  too,  that  after  the 
termination  of  a  long  march,  in  wet  weather,  we 
had  to  stand  for  hours  exposed  to  torrents  of  ram, 
before  our  camp  equipage  arrived  from  the  rear; 
and  even  after  our  tents  were  pitched,  we  were 
often  obliged  to  sit  ancle-deep  in  mud,  and  in  the 
copious  use  of  grog  and  cigars,  to  seek  ineensibi- 
lity  as  the  best  of  blessings. 

Although  the  men  in  general  bore  their  suffer- 
ings with  much  patience,  there  were  some  upon 
whom  they  had  an  exasperating  effect.  Of  this 
number  was  an  old  man  of  the  company  to  which 
I  was  attached,  of  the  name  of  Winnan,  fiuniliarly 
termed  by  his  comrades  Johnny  Winnan.  He 
was  considered  the  wit  of  the  company,  and  a  most 
profane  one  he  was.  After  a  long  march,  in  wet 
weather,  before  the  tcnlB  \\«.d  arrived,  I  have  seen 
him  8it  down  in  the  ram  aad  w^oTXm\^i\fta\iaaKri, 
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by  apreading  out  his  cold,  wet  hands,  and  praying 
foV  a  litthe  hell- fire  to  warm  them.  Irreligious  as 
he  seemed,  he  was  not  exempt  from  superstitious 
fears ;  for  at  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  just  as  the 
action  was  commencing,  he  said  he  had  forgot 
something,  and  pulling  a  pack  of  cards  out  of  his 
pocket,  threw  them  away,  obserying  that  it  was 
BOt  lucky  to  carry  such  things  into  battle.  His 
precaution,  however,  did  not  avail  him,  for  he  was 
killed  shortly  afterwards. 

-  We  were  continuing  our  march  on  a  bright, 
bieezy  forenoon,  unobstructed  by  an  enemy,  when, 
from  a  part  of  the  road  that  lay  over  a  rising 
ground,  we  beheld  the  long  looked  for  Toulouse, 
vitfa  its  dark  Gothic  towers  rising  majestically 
in  the  distance,  and  the  broad  waters  of  the  Gar- 
nmne  sweeping  between.  We  proceeded  towards 
ft  splendid  chateau,  which  was  allotted  to  the  re- 
g;iment  as  their  quarters  during  the  night. 

The  family  to  which  it  belonged  had  retired  in- 
to Toulouse,  and  had  left  it  in  charge  of  an  old  do- 
mestic, who,  in  return  for  a  little  well-timed  civi- 
lity on  our  parts,  produced  some  bottles  of  excel- 
lent old  wine  from  the  well  stored  cellars.  We 
reposed  that  night  upon  the  most  luxurious  couches, 
md  in  splendid  apartments ;  but  next  evening  saw  us 
igain  under  canvas,  lying  on  the  wet  ground ;  thus 
iltemately  experiencing  "  Of  life's  extremes  ^e 
girandeur  and  the  gloom. "  Shortly  afterwards, 
we  pitched  our  tents  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
lome  farmhouses,  into  one  of  which  I  entered,  on 
Jie  evening  of  the  7th  April,  along  with  some 
others,  to  avoid  the  rain,  which  was  falling  in 
sorrents.  Here  we  kindled  a  blazmg  l^re,  Dca^vix^ 
'^  sweet  oblivious  antidotQs  **  oi  Vyraa^^  vsA 
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oi^ara,  we  made  ourselves  comfortable,  and  retired 
to  rest  in  a  state  of  the  most  delightful  and  turtle- 
like insensibility  to  care.  We  had  just  closed  our 
eyes,  and  were  beginning  to  feel  the  first  luxurious 
approach  of  sleep,  when  a  gentle  tap  was  heard  at 
the  door,  and  an  orderly  sergeant  walked  in,  and 
announced  to  us  that  the  regiment  was  under  muh 
and  ready  to  march  off.  We  immediately  started 
up,  hurried  on  our  dotibes,  and  fell  in  with  the 
ranks,  and  moved  from  our  ground  amidst  torrents 
of  rain  and  a  night  of  utter  darkness.  We  con- 
tinued our  march  till  daybreak,  when  we  halted 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Garronne,  a  considerable  dis- 
tance below  Toulouse.  We  observed  some  French 
videttes  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  who 
scampered  off  the  moment  they  saw  us.  As  the 
enemy  did  not  make  their  appearance,  the  pon- 
toons were  thrown  across  the  river  without  any 
obstruction,  under  the  immediate  inspection  of 
Lord  Wellington  himself,  who  stood  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  French  pea- 
santry, men,  women  and  children,  to  whom  he  be- 
haved with  great  affability  and  good  humour. 

As  soon  as  the'  bridge  was  laid,  we  marched 
over,  as  also  did  various  corps  of  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery, and  a  part  of  the  army  moved  on  towards 
the  neighbourhood  of  Toulouse ;  and  the  18th 
Hussars,  with  Colonel  Vivian  at  their  head,  at- 
tacked a  large  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  whom 
they  drove  through  the  village  of  Croix  d'Orade, 
and  took  possession  of  a  bridge  over  the  river  £rs, 
by  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass,  in  order  to  at- 
tack the  enemy's  position.  After  crossing  the 
GaiTonnef  I  was  sent,  along  with  another  officer, 
to  take  charge  of  a  prettY  ^^^^^%  ^^^^tv  w^^^MiNftl 
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to  protect  tbe  advance  of  some  artillery ;  and  in 
the  evening  we  joined  our  regiment,  which  we 
foand  encamped  for  the  night.  It  was  necessary 
to  move  the  pontoon  bridges  higher  up  the  river, 
in  order  to  shorten  the  communication  widi  Sir 
Rowland  Hill ;  which  operation  b^g  effected  on 
the  evening  of  the  9th,  it  was  understood  in  the 
camp,  that  a  general  attack  would  be  made  on  the 
enemy's  position  on  the  following  morning. 

The  city  of  Toulouse  ii  defended  with  an  an- 
cient wall  flanked  with  towers ;  and  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  the  great  Canal  of  Languedoc» 
and  the  river  Garronne.  Soult  had  fortified  the 
suburb  of  St  Cipriani,  on  the  left  side  of  the  ca- 
nal^ and  had  established  such  works  in  front  of 
the  walls  (by  which  they  were  also  covered),  as 
to  make  it  a  very  strong  tete  de  ponL  All  the 
bridges  over  the  canal  were  likewise  strengthened- 
by  tetes  de  pont,  covered  by  musketry  and  artillery 
from  the  ancient  wall.  Beyond  the  canal,  and 
eastwards  as  far  as  the  river  £rs,  extends  a  range 
of  hills,  over  which  pass  all  the  roads  to  the  canal 
and^town.  On  this  ridge  Soult  had  erected  a 
chain'  of  five  redoubts,  connected  by  lines  of  en- 
trenchment, all  mounted  virith  artillery ;  and,  as 
the  bridges  over  the  river  Ers  had  been  broken 
down,  and  the  roads  rendered  impracticable  by 
the  continued  rains,  it  was  impossible  to  move 
upon  the  enemy's  flank  on  the  west  side ;  and  no 
alternative  remained  but  to  attack  him  in  this  for- 
midable position. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning,  the  10th  April,  our 
tents  were  struck,  and  we  moved  alon^  mXSci  ^icn^ 
oilier  Tegimenta  of  the  6th  diviidon,  to'WVcdA  ^$i^ 
ne^bboarbood  of  Toulouse,  until  otdete^  \A  \ffi!& 
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on  a  level  ground,  from  ^ence  we  had  a  distinct 
view  of  the  enemy's  position  on  the  ridge  of  bilk 
already  mentioned.  At  the  same  time,  we  saw 
Lord  Wellington,  accompanied  by  his  Staff,  riding 
back  from  the  front  at  a  bard  trot.  He  was  easily 
known,  even  at  a  considerable  distance,  by  the 
peculiarly  erect  carriage  of  his  head,  and  the  white 
cravat  which  he  always  wore.  Some  of  the  men 
called  ont,  "  There  goes  Wellington,  my  lads,  we 
shall  have  some  hot  woik  presently. "  At  that 
moment  General  Pack,  who  commanded  our  bri- 
gade, came  up»  and,  calling  its  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  around  him,  addressed  them 
in  words  to  the  following  effect^ — *^  We  are  this 
day  to  attack  the  enemy.  Your  business  will  be 
to  take  possession  of  these  fortified  heights,  which 
you  see  towards  the  front.  I  have  only  to  warn 
you  to  be  prepared  to  form  close  column,  in  case 
of  a  charge  of  cavalry,  and  to  restrain  the  impeir 
tuosity  of  the  men,  and  prevent  them  from  waiS^ 
iog  their  ammunition. "  The  drum  then  beat  to 
arms,  and  we  received  orders  to  move  on  towards 
the  enemy's  position. 

Mitfshal  Beresford  crossed  the  Ers,  at  the 
bridge  of  Croix  d'Orade ;  and,  with  the  fourth  di- 
vision, carried  the  village  of  Mont  Blanc ;  and 
the  Spanish  General  Don  Manuel  Freyre,  pro« 
oeeding  along  the  left  of  the  Ers,  formed  his  corps 
on  a  height,  in  front  of  the  enemy's  left ;  moved 
on  to  the  attack  under  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry 
and  artillery,  and  lodged  his  troops  beneath  some 
banks,  immediately  under  the  enemy's  entrench- 
ments ;  but,  in  attempting  to  turn  their  left  flank, 
the  Spaniarda  were  repx^ed^  vixvd  tiie  French, 
rushing  ont  apon  them  irom  \)[ifi  <£ii\s«Di^fiiii«fiL\as 
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drove  them  down  the  hill  in  great  confusion. 
They  suffered  considerably  in  retiring^  bat  ral- 
lied again,  upon  seeing  the  light  diyision  come  up 
to  their  assistance. 

Meantime,  our  division  (the  6th)  approach* 
ed  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of  heights,  on  the 
enemy's  right,  and  moved  in  a  direction  par- 
allel to  them,  until  we  should  reach  the  point 
of  attack.  We  advanced  along  the  foot  of  the 
ridge,  under  a  heavy  cannonade,  from  some  re<« 
doubts  on  the  heights.  At  one  part  of  the  ground 
over  which  we  passed,  many  of  the  shot  took 
effect ;  and  a  soldier,  immediately  before  me,  wae 
struck  by  a  cannon  ball,  about  the  middle  of  the 
body,  and  fell  a  frightful  and  shapeless  mass, 
scarcely  retaining  a  trace  of  humanity.  We  ar^ 
rived,  at  lart,  immediately  in  front  of  a  redoubt^ 
which  protected  the  right  of  the  enemy's  position^ 
where  we  were  formed  in  two  lines,— ^e  first 
consisting  of  some  Portuguese  regiments,"  and 
the  reserve,  at  this  point,  of  the  Highland  bri« 
gade.  Darkening  the  whole  hill,  flanked  by 
clouds  of  cavalry,  and  covered  by  the  fire  of  their 
redoubt,  the  enemy  came  down  upon  us  like  a 
torrent ;  their  generals  and  field-officers  riding  in 
front,  and  waving  their  hats  amidst  shouts  o£ 
the  multitude,  resembling  the  roar  of  an  ocean. 
Our  Highlanders,  as  if  actuated  by  one  instinctive 
impulse,  took  off  their  bonnets,  and  waving  them 
in  the  air,  returned  their  greeting  with  thiee 
cheers.  A  deathlike  silence  ensued  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  we  could  observe  a  visible  pause  in  the 
advance  of  the  enemy.  At  that  moment,  the 
light  company  of  the  42d  regiment,  by  «k  ^^  &« 
rected  £re,  broagbt  down  some  of  tVie  YTCdi!^  oSir 
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cere  of  distinction^  as  they  rode  in  front  of  their 
lespectiYO  corps.  The  enemy  imm^iately  6red 
a  volley  into  onr  lines,  and  advanced  npon  w, 
amidst  a  deafening  roar  of  musketry  and  artil- 
lery. Oar  troops  answered  their  fire  only  once, 
and,  onappalled  by  their  fnrions  onset,  advanosd 
np  the  hill,  and  met  them  at  the  charge.  Oar 
bayonets,  however,  pierced  nothing  bnt  wreadn 
of  smoke ;  for,  onr  foes  having  suddenly  changed 
their  minds,  were  charging  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion :  and  just  snch  a  glimpse  did  we  obtain  of 
them,  vanishing  over  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  as  did 
Geofiry  Crayon  of  "  the  stout  gentleman."  Upoa 
reaching  the  summit  of  the  ridge  of  heights,  the 
redoubt  which  had  covered  their  advance  fell  into 
our  possession  ;  but  they  still  retained  four  otheis, 
with  their  connecting  lines  of  entrenchmafits,  upeb 
the  level  of  the  same  height  on  which  we  were 
now  established,  and  into  which  they  had  retired. 

Meantime,  onr  troops  were  drawn  up  along  a  road, 
which  passed  over  the  hill,  and  which,  having  a 
high  bulk  at  each  side,  protected  us  in  some  mea- 
sure from  the  general  fire  of  their  last  line  of 
redoubts. 

Hero  our  brigade  remained  a  considerable  time, 
until  Manbal  Beresford's  artillery,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  badness  of  the  roads,  had  been 
left  in  the  village  of  Mont  Blanc,  could  be  brought 
up ;  and,  until  the  Spaniards,  under  Don  Manud 
Freyre,^  could  be  re-formed,  and  brought  back  to 
the  attack. 

During  this  pause,  we  were  ordered  to  sit  down 

along  the  sides  of  the  road,  the  embankments  of 

ivhloi  aiforded  us  protection  from  the  point-blank 

Bha$  of  the  redoubts  and  iot\A&^\io^Q«^\iiXAyA»KhL 
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ihe  enemy  had  retired,  but  not  from  their  shells, 
which  they  threw  among  ns  with  great  precision, 
and  by  which  we  lost  a  good  many  men  ;  and  lat- 
terly they  moved  ronnd  some  guns  tea  position,  from 
which  the  line  of  the  road  was  completely  raked 
by  their  fire.  During  this  period  of  the  battle, 
General  Pack  sate  on  horseback  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  showing  an  example  of  the  most  un- 
daunted bravery  to  the  troops.  I  think  I  see  him 
nowy  as  he  then  appeared,  perfectly  calm  and  un- 
movedf  and  with  a  placid  smile  upon  his  face 
amidst  a  perfect  storm  of  shot  and  shells.  His 
aid- de-camp,  Le  Strange,  who  was  afterwards 
killed  at  Waterloo,  had  his  horse  shot  under  him, 
and  both  came  down  together.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards,  I  observed  General  Pack  suddenly  turn 
pale,  and  seem  as  if  going  to  faint.  This  was  oc- 
casioned by  a  ball  which  had  passed  through  his 
leg.  He  rode  slowly  to  the  rear,  where  he  had  his 
wound  dressed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  again. 

Marshal  Beresford's  artillery  having  at  length 
arrived,  and  the  Spanish  ti'oops  being  once  more 
brought  forward.  General  Pack  rode  up  in  front  of 
our  brigade,  and  made  the  following  announce- 
ment :  **  I  have  just  now  been  with  Genei*al  Clin- 
ton, and  he  has  been  pleased  to  gi-ant  my  requei^t, 
that  in  the  charge  which  we  are  now  to  make 
upon  the  enemy's  redoubts,  the  42d  regiment 
shall  have  the  honour  of  leading  on  the  attack : — 
the  42d  will  advance. "  The  order  was  imme- 
diately passed  along  the  troops,  and  I  could  hear 
the  last  words  dying  away  in  the  distance  along 
oar  lines. 

We  hpmediHteJy  began  to  form  foT  X\\e  c\\»x^<^ 
'  vol,.  I.  2  b  ^ 
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upon  file  redoubts,  which  were  about  two  or  three 
liundred  yards  distant,  and  to  which  we  had  to 
])a88  oyer  some  ploughed  fields.  The  grenadifirs 
of  the  42d  regiment^  followed  by  the  other 
companies,  led  the  way^  and  began  to  ascend  from 
the  road  ;  but  no  sooner  were  the  feathers  of  theii 
bonnets  seen  rising  over  the  embankmenti  than 
such  a  tremendous  fire  was  opened  frono  th^  re- 
doubts and  entrenchments,  as  in  a  very  short  time 
would  have  annihilated  them.  The  right  wixi^ 
therefore,  hastily  formed  into  line,  and  withooit 
waiting  for  the  left,  which  was  ascending  by  com- 
panies from  the  road,  rushed  upon  the  bakerieSi 
which  vomited  forth  a  storm  of  fire,  grape-shot, 
and  musketry,  the  most  incessant,  furious,  and  t^« 
rific  I  ever  witnessed. 

Amidst  the  clouds  of  smoke  in  which  they 
were  curtained,  the  whole  line  of  redoubts 
would  every  now  and  then  start  into  view 
amidst  the  wild  and  frightful  blaze,  an<l  then  va- 
iiiNfi  again  into  utter  darkness.  Our  men  were 
mown  down  by  sections.  I  saw  six  of  the  com- 
pany to  which  I  belonged  fall  together,  as  if 
Hwept  away  by  the  discharge  of  one  gun,  and  the 
whole  ground  over  which  we  rushed,  was  covered 
witli  the  dead.  The  redoubts  were  erected  along 
tiie  side  of  a  road,  and  defended  by  broad  ditchea 
filled  with  water.  Just  before  our  troopp  reached 
this  obstruction,  however,  the  enemy  deserted 
tliem,  and  fied  in  all  directions,  leaving  their  last 
line  of  strongholds  in  our  possession ;  but  they 
still  possessed  two  forti6ed  houses  close  by,  from 
which  they  kept  up  a  galling  and  destructive  fire. 
/  was  then  standmg  al  %l\c^  ^vde  of  one  of  the  bat- 
teries, which  we  liad  jusX  Xakeu,  «Vw^%  ^^ 
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e  regiment,  and  a  young  officer,  one  of  the 
t  and  finest  looking  men  I  ever  beheld. 
WBS  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  under  fire, 
36   behaved   like  a  hero,  and  had  snatched 

miisket  belonging  to  some  soldier  who 
lillen,  with  which  he  was  firing  away  upon 
enemy  like  tlie  most  practised  veteran, 
pened  to  turn  about  my  head  for  a  moment, 
when  I  looked  back  again,  he  was  lying 
bed  on  his  back,  the  blood  welling  from  his 
ty  and  his  feet  quivering  in  the  last  convul- 

of  expiring  nature.  He  had  arrived  from 
ihd  only  a  short  time  before  ;  and  in  his  n^arch 
Pbssages  through  France  to  join  his'  regiment, 
yeen  taken  prisoner  by  a  marauding  party  of 
*h  in  our  I'ear.  He  had  escaped  from  his 
I  during  a  dark  night,  and  concealed  himself 
rood  for  a  day  or  two  Until  they  were  gone. 
1  almost  famished  with  hunger,  he  proceeded 
»  march,  and'  luckily  met  with  a  British  offi- 
f  rank,  who  supplied  him  with  the  means  of 
ing  his  regiment.  He  had  joined  us  only  two 
ree  days  previous  to  the  battle,  and  was  stand- 
ilose  beside  me  in  the  flush  of  youth,  and 
1,  and  hope, — in  the  very  moment  of  victory 
)  proudest  one  of  life  :    His  eye  but  twinkled 

and  he  lay  a  corpse  at  my  feet ! 

**  Wliat  art  thou  Spirit  undefinM, 

That  passcst  with  man's  breath  away, 
That  ^iv'st  him  feeling,  &ense,  and  mind. 

And  luav*8t  him  cold  unconscious  clay  f  '* 

hile  I  was  yet  gazing  upon  him  in  a  kind  of 
T,  I  received  a  blow,  as  if  fn^m  a  huge  c\\jJa  wy 
Ibow.    A  tnuskot  hall  had  paHsed  tV\TOW^  \\\v^. 
pitrt  of  my  mtn,  and  splintered  tVvft  botwa,    \. 
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tVlt  At  nil  nod,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  became  fiunU 
and  dizzy,  and  fell.     The  first  sensation  which  I 
was  conscious  of  after  my  fioll,  wns  that  of  a  burn- 
ing thirst,  universally  felt  after  gunshot  wounds.  I 
oYMerved  our  men  still  falling  around  me,   in  con- 
sequence  of  the  fire  from  the  two  fortified  houses, 
but  at  last  the  firing  suddenly  ceased,  and  a  dead 
silence  ensued.     My  faintness  now  beginning  to 
wear  oft^  I  raised  my  head  ;  and  through  the  clouds 
of  smoke  which  were  clearing  away,  I  observed 
that  the  road  was  covered  with  troops  in  blue  uni- 
form.    At  first  I  supposed  them  to  be  Spaniards, 
but  was  soon  undeceived,  and  discoveFed  them  to 
be  French.     Out  of  about  500  men,  which  the 
42d  regiment  brought  into  action,   scarcely  90 
reached  the  fatal  redoubt  from  which  the  enemy 
had  fled. 

As  soon  as  the  smoke  began  to  dear  awayy 
they  discovered  how  matters  stood,  and  advanc- 
ed in  great  forco  in  order  to  regain  their  strong- 
holds. The  42d  regiment  immediately  fell  back 
upon  the  79th  and  some  other  corps,  now  moving 
up  to  their  support.  Of  these  circumstances  at 
the  time,  however,  I  was  quite  ignorant ;  and  as 
escape  was  impossible,  I  lay  quietly  where  I  wa» 
on  the  roadside,  hoping  to  avoid  notice  among  the 
wounded  and  the  dead. 

The  enemy  marched  past  me  in  great  force, 
kee])ing  up  a  tremendous  fire,  and  having  drums 
heating  i^i  the  rear.  The  main  body  liad  passed 
without  taking  any  notice  of  me,  when  I  was  seiz- 
ed upon  by  two  stragglers  who  had  loitered  be- 
hiiui.  They  immediately  began  to  rifle  my  pock- 
etSf  and  one  of  them  wa&  in  the  act  of  tearing 
off  my  epaulet,  when  axv  offic«t  csaa^  xi'^,  ««Qt^vcL 
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and  droYe  tbem  off,  to  my  great  relief.  My 
ion,  howeyer,  became  extremely  uncomfort- 
B8 1  was  exposed  to  the  fire  of  our  own  troops, 
were  advancing  upon  the  French  to  retake  the 
ies.  Believing  that  the  en^ray  would  soon  be 
1  back,  and  fearing  that  they  might  carry  me 
mg  with  them ;  I  got  np,  as  soon  as  they  were 
^ttBt,  a!nd,  supporting  m  y  wounded  arm  with  the 
,  began  to  make  the  best  of  my  way  Over  the 
bed  fields,  in  order  to  gain  some  place  of 
';  but  I  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  I  felt  my- 
tised  from  behind  by  two  French  soldiers,  who 
een  loitering  in  the  rear,  and  who  most  uncere* 
traaly  marched  off  with  me  towards  Toulouse, 
e  issue  of  this  last  attempt  of  the  enemy 
take-  their  redoubts,  is  well  known;  they 
a  second  time  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and 
whole  army  driven  into  Toulouse:  But  I 
sd  with  my  personal  narrative, 
soon  as  my  conductors  and  I  were  out  of  range 
I  fire  from  the  British,  thoy  allowed  me  to  n^st 
e,  and  one  of  them  only  remained  with  me. 
resented  me  with  his  canteen  of  wine,  and 
me  if  the  French  were  not  a  very  brave 
e  ;  which  leading  question  I  thought  proper 
swer  in  the  way  he  wished.  As  we  pro- 
d  along  the  road,  we  met  a  tall  grim-looking 
T,  who  eyed  me  with  a  ferocious  look,  and 
'  a  bundle  of  ball-cartridges  at  me,  by  which 
eived  a  severe  blow  on  the  head.  My  at- 
nt  was  abundantly  wroth,  and,  after  abusing 
iflian,  proceeded  with  me  towards  the  town, 
was  a  briglit,  beautirul  evening,  as  we  w^ 
hed  Tauloase.    About  a  faundred  ^t^  ^\:«rai 
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the  ontnince  into  the  town,  upon  the  high  mdy 
Rate  Marshal  Sonlt  and  his  staff  on  horseback.  He 
was  looking  earnestly  towards  the  heights,  from 
which  he  saw  his  troops  beaten  back  in  all  direc- 
tions. I  passed  close  by  the  Marshal  and  his- 
generalsy  who  eyed  me  with  a  look  of  gxave  cari-. 
osity. 

At  last  I  arrived  in  the  town,  which  exhibited 
such  a  scene  of  cenfasion  as  I  ne^er  witnessed* 
Almost  the  whole  French  army  occupied  the 
streets  :  tibe  house-tops  were  covered  with  crowds, 
and  the  windows  seemed  bursting  with  the  popoi- 
lation.  All  was  terror  and  excitement ;  for  Sonlt 
seemed  determined  to  make  a  stand  even  in  the 
town,  and  Wellington  commanded  a  poaition  from 
which  he  could  reduce  it  to  ashes.  I  had  no 
sooner  entered  the  streets,  than  I  became  so  faint 
and  exhausted  from  fiatigue  and  loss  of  blood,  that 
I  sunk  down  upon  the  ground.  In  a  few  minutes* 
a  French  surgeon  made  his  appearance  and  ex- 
amined my  wound,  which  he  laid  open  with  the 
knife  at  both  orifices,  but  so  much  was  my  arm 
deadened  by  the  ball,  that  I  scarcely  felt  the  oper^^ 
ation»  As  soon  as  it  was  over,  I  was  escorted  by 
a  file  of  gens  d arums  to  an  hospital,  prepared  for . 
the  reception  of  the  wounded.  As  we  passed 
aJong  the  streets,  crowds  of  ladies  rushed  out  from 
tlieir  houses  and  presented  me  with  wines  and 
cordials,  and  being  much  exhausted  and  parched 
with  thirst,  I  drank  largely  of  every  thing  they 
offered  me. 

Upon  arriving  at  the   hospital,   I  was  ushered 

i^  an  immense  room,  which  was  crowded  from 

end  to  end  with  the  wounded  and  dying  o£Eicerfr 

of  the  French  army*    1  w«a  iDoAiOk.  ^i«(gl\bl  f^iAs^ 
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iQ  two  fiat  ro8y  dck-uurses,  who,  without  any  coy 
delays,  or  the  slightest  attempt  at  a  blush,  stript 
off  my  clothes  and  put  me  to  bed.  In  a  short 
toe  afterwards  I  received  a  visit  from  an  English 
physiciaii,  who  had  been  long  resident  in  Tou- 
loose.  He  informed  me  that  the  French  army 
nrould  be  obliged  to  retire,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
of  TonloDse  were  well  affected  towards  the  Eng- 
lish. I  expressed  a  fear,  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
French  army  retiring,  they  might  carry  me  along 
with  them ;  but  he  set  my  mind  at  ease  by  in- 
foming  me,  that  he  had  sufficient  interest  with  the 
Diedical  department  to  prevent  any  thing  of  that 
sort ;  and  after  promising  to  repeat  his  visit,  he 
took  bis  leave* 

Towards  night  I  began  to  fell  into  a  slumber, 
bat  was  every  now  and  then  startled  out  of  it  by 
the  cries  of  the  wounded,  especially  of  such  as 
ifere  undergoing  amputations. 

In  the  bed  next  to  mine  lay  an  English  officer, 
who  had  been  wounded  and  taken  prisoner ;  but 
be  was  then  speechless,  and  died  during  the  night. 
On  my  other  side  lay  a  Gennan,  an  officer  in  the 
French  service,  whose  skull  had  been  fractured. 
He  sung  and  conversed  to  himself  in  the  wildest 
numner  imaginable ;  and,  about  midnight,  started 
oat  of  bed,  and  marched  up  and  down  the  room 
in  a  state  of  delirium,  quite  alarming  to  the  rest  of 
BS.     He  also  died  in  a  short  time. 

Sleep  came  upon  me  at  last ;  but  it  was  a  sleep 
of  horrors.  The  various  scenes  of  the  preceding 
day,  mixed  up  with  the  phantoms  of  imagination, 
passed  in  dire  review  before  me.  My  frieuda 
leemed  falling  around  me ; — the  thundeia  o^  \s^^ 
mm  la  my  ears,  aad  we  seemed  TetxeoJt^^  «sA 
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closely  pnrraed  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  From 
these  imfiginary  horrors,  a  return  to  real  pain  was 
a  relief.  I  awoke  towards  morning  with  a  bmn- 
ing  thirst,  and  the  taste  of  solphor  in  my  throat, 
in  consequence  of  the  smoke  which  I  had  breathed 
the  preceding  day.  I  was  amply  supplied  with 
lemonade;  bnt  my  fair  attendants  allowed  me 
scarce  any  thing  to  eat»  for  fear,  as  they  informed 
me,  of  ferer. 

Abottt  ten  o'clock  sit  niglit,  I  observed  Revend 
officers  enter  the  hospital,  and  bid  adieu  to  thpir 
wounded  companions,  by  which  I  guesned  the 
French  army  were  about  to  evacuate  Toulouse. 
Shortly  afterwards,  there  were  symptoms  of  com- 
motion without — the  movement  of  a  great  army, 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  through  the  Asr- 
row  streets,  with  the  conftitnon  attending  such  a 
scene,  proikiced  a  great  noise,  like  the  roar  of  the 
sea  after  a  storm.  I  listened  to  the  wild  sound 
for  hours,  till  at  last  it  began  to  wax  faint,  and  die 
away  through  the  night,  when  I  again  sunk  into  a 
slumber.  On  awakening  in  the  morning,  I  ob- 
served a'  number  of  priests  in  the  act  of  adniinn- 
tering  ex!l¥eme  unction  to  the  dying  men,  by  whom 
I  was  surrounded  ;  and  the  moment  any  of  them 
expired,  he  was  carried  out,  to  make  room  for 
some  other  wounded'  man,  by  whom  his  bed  was 
immediately  occupied. 

Yet,  even  in  that  house  of  mourning,  there  oc* 
curred  one  circumstance,  which  I  still  think  of 
with  peculiar  pleasure.  About  mid-day,  a  young 
lacly  entered  the  hospital,  probably  to  see  Rome 
friend  or  acquaintance  among  the  wounded.  In 
jfwceedmg  along  the  roo«\>  sVv^i  ipwis^d  o^ipoRite  to 
the  place  where  1  was  \i^vi%^  «w\,  Wvev^  wAfxtcA^ 
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by  one  of  the  sick-nurses  in  attendance  that  I  was 
an  Englishman,  she  stept  up  to  my  bedside,  and 
gazing  on  me  with  a  look,  in  which  curiosity  was 
mingled  with  pity — all  at  once,  yielding  to  the 
impulse  of  her  feelings,  she  bent  over  me,  and, 
throwing  her  arms  around  my  neck,  pressed  her 
cheek  to  mine.  It  was  a  burst  of  nature,  and  but 
the  action  of  a  moment;  for  she  raised  herself 
hastily,  glided  away,  and  I  never  saw  her  again. 
Yet,  trivial  as  this  circumstance  may  seem,  it  re- 
mains fair  and  fresh  in  my  recollection,  while 
weightier  matters  have  been  long  forgotten ;  and 
there  are  times,  even  yet,  when,  in  the  silence 
of  the  night,  and  far  away  amidst  the  dreaming 
land,  my  couch  seems  spread  in  the  hospital  of 
Toulouse ;  and  when,  amidst  that  scene  of  suffer- 
ing, my  ear  is  tortured  with  shrieks  of  agony,  and 
my  sealed  eye  blasted  with  heart-rending  sights— 
then,  too,  smiling  away  these  horrors,  the  vision 
of  the  young  French  girl  breaks  upon  my  dreams, 
and  in  all  the  vividness  of  reality  do  I  behold  her, 
like  a  ministering  angel,  bending  over  my  couch- 
till  once  more  I  feel  her  dai*k  tresses  clustering 
over  my  brow,  and  the  pressure  of  her  soft  warm 
che^k  to  mine.     But  to  return : — 

It  was  not  till  the  mists  had  cleared  away,  on 
itke  morning  of  the  12th,  that  the  British  army 
discovered  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  and  began  to 
feel  their  way  towards  Toulouse,  which  they  en- 
tered very  quietly;  and  it  was  only  by  hearing 
their  bands  oif  music  that  I  was  made  aware  of 
their  approach.  About  noon  I  was  visited  by 
90ine  of  my  brother  officers,  who  gave  me  an  ac- 
count of  the  termination  of  the  bauYe,  vxi^  Ski^ 
Miamea  of  those  who  had  falleri.     TVu>u^  \  ^^a 
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no  longer  a  prisoner,  the  state  of  my  health  was 
such  as  to  prevent  my  remoiral  from  the  hospital, 
where  I  remained  for  ten  days.  On  the  12th  I 
heard  the  sound  of  cannon  at  a  distance,  and  must 
own  I  felt  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  supposing  that  it 
proceeded  from  some  of  our  artiUery  who  had 
come  up  with  the  enemy. 

For  several  succeeding  days,  hour  after  hour, 
I  hearfl  our  bands  of  music  playing  dead  marches 
through  the  streets — so  numerous  were  the  deaths 
after  the  battle;  and  while,  from  the  room  in 
which  I  lay,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  the  bright  bhie 
sky,  and  heard  from  without  the  hum  of  tlie  world,' 
and  the  sounds  of  life  and  joy,  contrasteil  with  the 
doleful  strains  which  spake  of  shrouds  and  graves, 
and  of  them  for  whom  light  and  life  existed  in 
▼ain,  I  felt  as  if  it  were  doubly  hard  to  die  during 
the  festival  of  Nature — to  leave  the  "  fair  day  and 
the  green  earth,  **  with  its  leaves  and  flowers. 

Meantime  I  was  regularly  visited  by  the  French 
surgeons  ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  battle, 
they  came  to  inspect  my  wound,  bringing  with 
them  the  instruments  of  amputation,  in  case  such 
an  operation  should  be  necessary ;  but  luckily  it 
was  not.  During  the  period  which  I  remained 
under  their  care,  they  showed  me  every  possible 
kindness  and  attention ;  and  when  at  length  I  was 
ordered  to  be  removed  to  a  private  house,  on 
which  I  bad  received  a  billet,  in  order  to  he  under 
the  inspection  of  the  regimental  surgeons,  they 
seemed  hurt  that  I  should  leave  the  hospital,  and 
made  particular  inquiries  whether  or  not  I  had  any 
cause  of  complaint  against  them.  I  also  received 
Mly  visits  from  a  French  WVj,  a.  Ti\%on:\*id  woman, 
and  the  mother  of  a  fawuly,  v?\\o  Vkiww^w  n^^  ^T<b- 
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galar  supply  of  soups,  oranges,  spunge-cakes,  &c. ; 
w>  diat  I  may  truly  say,  I  could  not  possibly  have 
received  more  attention  and  kindness,  if  I  had  been 
in  my  own  country,  and  even  among  my  own 
nearest  relatives. 

Some  days  after  our  troops  entered  Toulouse,  I 
was  waited  upon  by  the  chaplain  of  the  division 
to  which  I  belonged,  whom  some  person  had  sent 
to  me,  supposing,  perhi^ra,  that  I  was  dying.  As- 
sociating the  idea  of  the  chaplain  with  that  of 
death»  I  was  not  a  little  startled  at  seeing  the 
reverend  gentleman  approach  my  bedside  with  a 
prayer*book  in  his  hand,  to  pro£fer  spiritual  conso- 
lation. I  assured  him,  with  much  eagerness,  that 
I  was  not  in  any  danger,  and,  for  the  present,  did 
not  require  his  assistance.  He  smiled  good-hu- 
monredly,  and  said,  as  I  did  not  seem  disposed  for 
prayers,  he  would,  if  I  had  no  objections,  give  me 
the  news  of  the  day.  He  then  informed  me  of 
the  sortie  which  the  enemy  had  made  from  Ba- 
yonne,  after  the  battle  of  Toulouse — of  the  abdi- 
cation of  Napoleon,  and  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Upon  leaving  the  French  hospital,  I  was  removed 
to  a  private  house,  the  only  inmate  of  which  that 
I  ever  saw  was  a  maid- servant,  who  divided  her 
attentions  pretty  equally  betwixt  myself  and  a  pet 
frog  which  she  kept  in  a  large  glass  phial»  as  an 
ornament  to  the  mantel-piece. 

The  details  of  a  sick-bed  are  not  interesting. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  after  much  pain  and  suffer- 
ing, I  was  obliged,  along  with  the  other  officers, 
to  leave  Toulouse  about  the  19th  June — it  being 
an  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  that  uo  ^fiSos^, 
officer  Bhould  remain  there  after  that  ipenx^*  V. ' 
WMB  carried  out  of  the  towDy  and  act  ^Qivni  tk^tl 
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•  •  •  • 

wrre  cozsp'.etcly  cit-ncbed  throo^h  the  awning  of 
cur  :>o&:.  In  the  erenin<r  we  kadvd  at  a  rilUse, 
on  :h«  banks  of  the  rlrer  where  we  passed  the 
liU'tit — and  on  the  following  morning  resamedoor 
voyage.  In  this  manner  we  proceeded  down  the 
rirer  during  the  day.  and  landed  ever\'  night  it 
fiome  village,  bat  suffered  the  most  excmciaung 
}iain  on  bein?  inoveti  from  the  boat.  On  these 
occaAiuns  it  is  but  jostice  to  say,  that  the  French 
holdiers,  whom  we  saw,  were  most  ready  to  lend 
their  assistance  in  carr^'ins:  us  to  and  from  oar 
quarters  in  the  different  villages. 

In  other  circumstances,  our  vovasre  would  have 
been  a  most  delightful  one, — amidst  the  magnifi- 
cent Rcenpry  of  the  Garronne,  with  its  beautiful 
wooded  islands  and  green  banks,  covered  with 
floi^ks  and  dotted  with  villages. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  our  voyage,  we  arrived  at 
Dourdeaux,  where  I  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  a 
respectable  merchant,  from  whom  I  received  ilic 
greatciNt  kindness.  When  able  to  sit  up,  I  dined 
with  the  family,  and  when  confined  to  my  rouiHi  I 
tvoH  most  am\»\y  «4U\>Yi\\\iA.  vi\x\\  livery  luxury  of  the 
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climate  and  season.  After  remaining  at  Bour- 
deanx  about  a  fortnight,  I  embarked  for  England 
an  board  a  transjMirt  tying  in  the  rirer,  which  then 
presented  the  animated  spectacle  of  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  British  army.  Boats  filled  with  troops^ 
sod  serenaded  by  bands  of  nnutc,  swarmed  upon 
the  water ;  and  just  as  we  got  under  weigh,  amid 
ciiea  of  ^  Huzza  for  England  I"  we  were  answered 
hy  sympathetic  shouts  of  joy,  proceeding  from 
French  prisonen  of  war  arriring  from  that  coun- 
try, and  passing  up  the  ri?er  in  the  ships  that  were 
conveying  them  home. 

What  must  their  feelings  have  been,  when,  after 
pimng  for  ten  and  for  twenty  years  in  the  prisons 
of  a  foreign  land,  fhey  were  again  restored  to  their 
long  lost  country !  With  what  throbbings  of  hope 
and  fear  would  they  approach  their  several  homes  I 
With  what  trembling  hearts  would  iKey  see  the 
doors  onfdd, — and  with  what  startled  feelings  would 
they  gaze  upon  the  altered  faces  of  their  early  friends, 
or  of  the  strangers  announcing  to  them  that  those 
firiends  had  long  been  sleeping  in  their  graves ! 

Our  fleet  passed  rapidly  down  the  river,  and 
was  soon  in  Uie  Bay  of  Biscay.  After  a^^  voyage 
of  a  fortnight,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Larfd's  End, 
—-entered  the  Channel,  and  on  the  following  day 
•mved  at  Spithead,  from  whence  I  was  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  on  the  same  spot  where  I  had  ^n- 
liarked  about  a  year  and  two  months  before. 

Sdimbu&gh,  DscEMmsft  1.  1827. 

END  OF  VOLUME  FIRST. 
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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


It  is  mmecessaiy  to  say  that  Rocca*s  name  is  al- 
ready known  as  a  narrator  of  events  that  happened 
during  the  Peninsular  war.  The  present  is  the  fifth 
edition  of  his  Memoirs,  two  editions  in  French  and 
two  in  EngKsh  having  already  heen  given  to  the 
world.  The  work  has  heen  admired  in  the  origi- 
nal ;  mid,  in  the  only  dress  in  which  it  has  yet  heen 
presented  to  the  English  reader,  it  has  not  been 
nndervahied.  As  a  faitfafnl  relation  of  proceed- 
ings in  which  the  writer  had  but  too  intimate  an 
interest,-— as  a  picture  of  the  joy  and  grief  of  war 
in  which  the  limner  moved  and  suffered,— as  a 
story  of  romance,  where  all  that  is  told  is  true — it 
deserves,  and  has  obtained,  a  favourable  recep*" 
lion.  It  is  not  merely  as  a  memorial  of  a  coiiquer- 
or's  progress,  or  as  a  fragment  of  history,  declarin|^ 

how  a  nation  wUl  sometimes  he  rekmdXcA  vficM^ 

«2 
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Hi  wdmBf  aad  like  a  tipper's  eipirnig  flsne^  9aai  a 
blaae  of  daariing  gkNj  Mm  il  is  eroiartiiigly 
flztiiigiiiihed, — it  is  nol  only  as  an  acoonnt  of  the 
Ereneh  war  in  Spain  that  Rocca's  pagas  are  tbIu- 
able ; — Imt  the  freshness  and  fiddity  of  perBOosl 
obsenration  wtidk  they  ezhibity  gire  them  a  pa* 
cnliar  c«cellcnce  like  the  frait  which  tsstes  sweet- 
er  the  fewer  hands  tovch  it  till  it  is  eaten-^or 
the  flower  that  distils  a  richer  perfnme  the  Isai 
it  is  fingered  faefoie4ts£rBgnHM»  is  inhaled. 

Rooea  ww  a  Ffenchman,  and,  of  course,  it  if 
the  nench  account  of  battles  gained  and  lost  thaf 
the  reader  will  penue.  Bat  bath  sides  of  a  qneto 
tion  often  throw  a  wooderfnl  degree  of  light  npoa 
a  subject ;  and  none  that  have  been  interested  and 
delighted  with  a  friendly  relation  of  events,  will 
think  it  labour  lost  to  peruse  a  foeman^s  narpitiTef 
The  storm  b  now  busbed— <^e  rage  of  strife  is 
passed — the  name  and  antipathies  of  enemies  have 
gone  into  oblivion :— 4uid  while,  as  Englishmen  aod 
Frenchromi,  we  now  sojourn  together,  like  fellow** 
pilgrims  along  the  lapse  of  time,  we  may  well  mu^ 
tually  listen  to  each  over's  tale  of  wonders. 

It  is  reckoned  an  evidence  of  Scripture  antfaea-^ 
ticity,  that  the  faults  of  those  characters,  held  up 
to  our  esteem,  are  delineated  as  fiaithfully  as  their 
excellences.  These  Memoirs  vouch  their  own  truth, 
by  the  unsparing  censures  passed  therein  on  French 
men  and  French  meaanxoa  x\i«x  msr^Xi  T^\\^^Qn^^s^^sL« 


• 

Tli0f  are  Mlierwiie  entitled  to  ngMd»  ftem  the 
aaaly  candour,  which  makes  a  hostile  h^nd  record 
in  this  glory  of  Britain^  the  heroic  prowess  of  her 
eona.  They  ve  praiaeworthy  finr  the  encomiiuna 
alley  hestow  ian  the  enthnsiasm  of  that  naticMiy  which^ 
like  the  giant  with  whom  Hercnlea  combated,  no 
eboner  fell  prostrate  than  it  agun  rose  in  renovated 
atrengthk  That  nation  has  since  lowered  its  dign 
idty,  and  fellen  low  enough  ;  hut  hope  would  makii 
ua  write  **  ri sur&am,*'  in  emhlasoned  lexers,  on 
the  dark  page  of  Spanish  history,  when  we  think 
tf  the  ^  oiim  quod  memimssepwabit" 

The  grand  moral  lesson  these  Memoirs  copivey^ 
is — ^that»  in  the  most  iitfelicitonB  ciivumstancesy  np 
nation  need  despair.  Spain  endured  incalculable 
iniseries,  when  she  could  not  withstand,  yet  would. 
not  tol^ute,  the  overpowering  might  of  foreign  ag« 
gression.  It  was  not  the  soldia*  or*die  ruler. 
who  were  the  only  suflBsrers  in  the  memorable  Pen* 
kisnlu-  war.  No  class  was  exempted  from  its  pov* 
lion  of  calamity;  and  tender  women,  harmlesa 
suns,  revered  ecclesiaslics,  and  eren  the  youngest 
and  the  oldest  of  all-  ranks,  had  reason  to  bewail 
their  sorrows.  But  the  vertex  which  ingulfed 
the  nation's  peace  and  hapfHuess,  drew  down  alcmg. 
with  them  the  conqueror  s  wreath  of  glory»  It 
was  in  Spain  ihe  French  first  experienced  that  they 
were  not  invindbJe ;  and  the  first  dec!&ni&  ^1  ^^\bl 


nMBli,  mdi  Bs  the  world  has  wenranly  p 
td. '  They  Bfford  the  British  people  an  0| 
nity  of  drawing  their  own  infavnces,  and  c 
ing  from  data  therein  mpplied,  how  little,  < 
mneh,  they  have  reason  to  contemn  all  thi 
can  do  against  them.  If  they  be  wise,  bra' 
Euthfnl,  u  hitherto,  they  will  be  gntA  as  i 
timei,  thongh  the  whole  world  be  their  foei 
'  Rocca's  oenutdTe  having  been  reckoned  a  T 
aeeoDipaninieiit  to  ^e  other  Memorials,  it  i 
sdriaable  to  praaent  it  to  the  Public  in  a  mi 
commendatory  manner  than  that  in  which 
bitberto  appeared.  The  former  translation 
to  have  been  hurriedly  exacated,  and  many 
cei  of  inattention  might  be  noticed.  A  qi 
of  snperflaonfl  matter,  which  Rocca  never 
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lay  so  many  hours.  A  certain  corps  tries  to  raise 
a  siege  when  it  wants  to  take  the  place.  Names, 
numbers,  and  dates,  are  sometimes  incorrect.  A 
Spanish  army  loses,  by  such  misfortunes,  fi^e  thou- 
sand of  its  amount,  and  the  French  make  eight 
thousand  fewer  prisoners. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  work  is  now 
divided  into  chapters,  and  a  table  of  contents  has 
been  added.  The  voluminous  notes  contained  in 
the  French  edition  have  been  omitted,  because 
^ey  are  nearly  all  drawn  from  English  materials 
and  are  already  well  known.  It  would  have  been 
father  desirable  to  have  added  some  account  of  the 
brave  man  who  penned  these  Memoirs.  But  no- 
thing more  can  be  related  concerning  him,  than  that 
he  was  one  of  the  many  thousands  who  fought 
and  bled  for  the  glory  of  Napoleon-^-a  name  which 
made  Europe  tremble,  and  may  for  ever  make  her 
wonder. 

A. 
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CHAPTER  L 


The  year  after  the  close  of  that  campaign  which 
terminated  with  the  battle  of  Friedland  and  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  the  2d  regiment  of  hussars,  for- 
merly named  Chamboran,  in  which  I  had  the  ho- 
nour to  serve,  received  orders  to  leave  Prussia  and 
march  for  Spain.  I  had  thus  an  opportunity  af- 
forded me  of  comparing  two  very  different  kinds 
of  military  service, — the  war  of  regular  troops, 
who  seldom  concern  themselves  about  the  matter  of 
dispute,  and  the  resistance  of  a  nation,  fighting  for 
existence  against  a  disciplined  conquering  force.  ' 

We  were  leaving  the  sandy  plains  of  the  nordi 
of  Germany.  We  had  been  engaged  with  a  pe6- 
ple  almost  universally  subject  to  military  despot- 
ism. The  several  princes  of  the  Germanic  empire, 
for  more  than  a  century,  had  turned  all  their  at- 
tention to  the  perfection  of  the  military  system,  in 
order  to  establish  their  authority,  and  promo^ 
their  personal  ambition.   Bat,  in  tmnin^  \Wa  ^^^^ 
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■als  to  a  panctual  and  minute  obedience,  they  had 
enervated  the  national  character, — the  only  ram- 
part against  foreign  invasion,  the  only  invincible 
bulwark  of  a  nation*s  strength. 

When  a  province  of  Germany  had  been  con- 
quered by  the  French,  and  could  no  longer  obey 
its  sovereign's  commands,  the  lower  classes, 
strangers  to  freedom  of  choice,  dared  not  move  a 
step  without  the  impulse  of  their  lords  or  their 
governments.  These  governments  became  by  con* 
quest  subject  to  their  conqueror  s  influence ;  and 
their  lords,  accustomed  to  witness  the  constant 
Texations  which  the  people  experienced  from  the 
soldiery,  resigned  themselves  the  more  tamely  to 
the  evils  which  war  introduces. 

In  Prussia,  the  clergy  held  little  ascendency  over 
the  people.  Among  the  Protestants,  the  Ref<Nrina- 
tion  had  destroyed  that  dominion  which  the  priests 
still  maintain  in  some  Catholic  countries,  and  a- 
bove  all  in  Spain.  Men  of  letters,  who  might  have 
influenced  public  opinion,  and  made  their  genius 
subservient  to  the  prosperity  of  their  country,  were 
Tarely  called  on  to  inteimeddle  with  public  aflairp. 
The  sole  aim  of  their  ambition  was  literary  renown ; 
imd  they  did  not  apply  themselves  to  those  pur- 
suits and  studies  which  were  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times.  The  real  authority  of 
many  of  the  States  in  Germany  was  hinged  upon 
their  military  systems  ;  and  their  political  existence 
necessarily  depended  on  the  energy  or  imbecility 
of  their  governments. 

In  the  plains  of  Germany,  the  nature  of  tl^ 

{Country  did  not  afibrd  such  facilities  of  esci^ 

from  the  yoke  of  the  conquerors,  as  in  other  coun- 

tiies  of  a  more  barren,  hvw«\\^,  w  \s^Q\K^\aM^Qua 
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natiire.  Small  bodies  of  troops  were  sufficient  to 
hold  a  great  extent  of  conquered  country  in  sub* 
jection,  and  to  insure  our  armies  of  their  necessary 
supplies.  The  citizens  could  have  found  no  se** 
cure  places  of  retreat,  had  they  been  disposed  to 
any  partial  revolts ;  besides,  the  Germans  being 
habituated  to  a  quiet  and  uniform  life,  are  only 
stimulated  to  desperate  exertions  by  the  complete 
derangement  of  their  habits* 

The  war  in  Germany  was  wholly  carried  on 
between  troops  of  the  line,  among  whom  there 
exists  rather  rivalry  than  hatred.  From  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  the  conquered  countries  we  had  nothing 
to  fear.  The  success  of  a  campaign  depended  on 
the  unity  of  military  operations,  the  ability  and 
perseverance  of  the  chiefs,  their  sagacity  to  fore- 
see and  anticipate,  and  in  bringing  forward,  oppor-> 
tunely  and  promptly,  to  decisive  points  of  attack, 
overpowering  masses  of  troops.  We  were  not 
exposed  to  those  petty  skirmishes,  which  in  rega<« 
lar  warfare  only  increase  particular  suffering,  with-* 
out  contributing  to  general  advantage ;  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  generals  was  never  defeated  by  individual 
interference,  or  popular  spontaneous  movements.  J 

In  Grermany  we  had  only  to  conquer  govern- 
ments and  armies :  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  where 
we  were  now  carrying  our  arms,  there  no  longer 
existed  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  had  invaded  Portugal  and  Spain — ^had 
put  to  flight  or  taken  captive  the  sovereigns  of 
these  two  countries — and  had  dispersed  their  mili- 
tary forces.  We  had  not  now  to  contend  with  re- 
gular troops,  every  where  nearly  alike,  but  with  a 
people  who,  in  their  manners,  their  pre^u^ACAft^  ^sA 
the  very  nature  of  their  country,  vrec^  SsMi^aXAdL 
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from  every  other  nation  <m  the  Continent.  The 
Spaniards  behoved  to  oppose  to  us  a  resistance  the 
more  determined,  that  they  believed  the  French 
Government  designed  to  make  the  Peninsnla  hot 
a  secondary  state,  subject  unalterably  to  the  do- 
minion of  France. 

Spain,  in  point  of  knowledge,  and  perfection  in 
social  arts,  was  more  than  a  century  in  the  rear  of 
other  States  on  the  Continent.  Its  remote  and 
-  nearly  insular  situation,  and  the  rigour  of  its  ec- 
clesiastical establishments,  had  deterred  the  Spa*' 
niards  from  interfering  in  those  disputes  and  co&«« 
troversies  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  had  agi- 
tated and  enlightened  Europe.  They  concerned 
themselves  as  little  with  the  philosophical  spirit  of 
the  eighteenth,  to  which  the  French  RevolntioiK 
may  in  part  be  ascribed. 

However,  though  the  Spaniards  were  thus  sunk 
in  indolence,  and  though  that  confusion  and  corrupt 
tion  which  inevitably  follow  a  long  despotism  weiB 
manifest  in  their  administration,  still  their  national 
character  remained  unimpaired.  Their  govern-' 
ment,  arbitrary  as  it  was,  in  no  respect  resembled 
the  absolute  military  power  of  Germany ;  whero 
the  eternal  prostration  of  each  and  all  to  one  was 
so  admirably  calculated  to  paralyze  the  energies  of 
individual  character. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  11.^  had  usurped  nearly  all 
fhe  privileges  of  the  Grandees  and  Cortes,  and 
prostrated  the  liberty  of  Spain.  But,  in  spite  of 
the  despotism  of  the  sovereigns  their  successorsy 
the  imbecility  of  government  could  not  wrest  from 
the  people  a  liberty  of  action,  which  often  rose  to 
subordination  itself* 
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the  annals  of  German  monarchies,  we  read  |j| 

of  princes  and  armies.     In  Spain,  since  the  K 

that  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  reunited  the  dif* 
t  kingdoms  into  one  government,  there  has 
sly  a  reign  passed  without  the  people  proving  } 

being  and  their  power  in  prescribing  terms  to 
masters,  or  deposing  some  of  their  ministers  || 

vourites.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid 
A  insurrection,  to  demand  from  Charles  III.9 
*  of  Charles  IV.,  the  dismissal  of  his  minister  !| 

aci,  the  king  himself  was  constrained  to  ap- 
and  appease  the  people,  and  to  strengthen  his  i{ 

nee  with  the  company  of  a  monk  holding  a  * 

ix  in  his  hand.  The  court,  which  had  fled 
"anjuez,  then  endeavoured  to  march  the  Wal* 
Bfoards  against  Madrid  ;  but  the  people  kill* 
sveral,  raised  the  universal  shout — "  Si  en* 
n  los  VaUoneSy  no  reyneran  los  Borbones. " 
[f  the  Walloons  enter,  the  Bourbons  shall  not 
. "     The  guards  did  not  enter.     Squilaci  was  ' 

ssed,  and  order  was  restored.  In  Berlin  and 
(ia,  the  inhabitants  honoured  the  soldiers  of 
king  in  their  military  capacity,  as  the  soldiers 
ielves  honoured  their  commanders.  In  Ma- 
the  sentinels  on  duty,  in  executing  their  so- 
la's orders,  gave  way  to  a  common  citizen. 
le  revenues  of  the  Crown  being  very  limited, 
a  few  troops  could  be  maintained.  With  the 
ition  of  some  privileged  companies,  the  regi* 
9  of  the  line  were  incomplete,  ill  paid,  and 
iciplined.  Ecclesiastics  were  the  only  power- 
ficient  militia  of  Spanish  kings.  They  ra- 
ted and  dispersed  the  riots  of  the  populace 

a2 
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by  the  artillery  of  words  from  their  altars,  and  by 
the  standards  of  pontifical  ornaments  and  relics. 

The  lofty  and  sterile  mountains  which  nm 
throughout  and  around  Spain,  were  inhabited  by 
a  warlike,  indomitable  people,  always  armed  to 
carry  on  their  contraband  traffic,  and  trained  to 
repulse  the  regular  troops  of  their  nation,  oftei 
sent  in  pursuit  of  them. 

The  people  of  Spain  were  almost  wholly  go- 
▼emed  by  tlie  clergy.  Their  priests  were  inimical 
fo  the  French,  not  less  from  patriotism  than  from 
interest.  They  knew  well  that  it  was  intended 
to  deprive  them  of  their  privileges,  and  to  spoil 
them  of  their  patrimony  and  their  patronage. 
Their  opinion  involved  that  of  the  community  at 
large.  Every  Spaniard  regarded  the  public  griev- 
ance as  his  personal  quarrel.  In  fine,  we  had  a- 
bout  as  many  foes  to  fight  as  the  Peninsula  could 
number  inhabitants. 

Other  obstacles  existed  to  deprive  us  of  the 
same  facilities  of  retaining  our  conquests  as  we 
possessed  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  of  secur- 
ing our  communications  and  supplies.  The  mild- 
ness of  their  climate  throughout  the  year  being 
such  as  to  permit  living  in  the  open  air.  and  of 
abandoning  their  houses,  therefore,  tritliont  any 
hardship  or  regret ;  their  mountains  afforded  them 
inaccessible  retreats  ;  the  sea  every  where  present- 
ed opportunities  of  escape.  Besides,  the  nume- 
rous and  terrible  navy  of  England  gave  our  enemy 
the  means  of  increasing  their  strength,  whether  for 
transporting  them  speedily  to  our  vulnerable  points, 
or  of  giving  wings  to  their  flijrht,  and  supplying 
them  with  a  refuge  from  the  pursuit  of  our  victo- 
riouB  troops. 
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THE  WAR  IN  SPAIK.  '  It  ^ 

■21 
^en  we  broke  np  our  cantonments  in  Pnuria  >^ 

he  purpose  of  going  to  Spain,  we  believed  we 

)  marching  on  an  easy  expedition  which  would  > 

f  short  duration.     Conquerors  in   Germany, 

tever  once  imagined  that  any  thing  could  re« 

18.     We  never  reflected  on  the  unforeseen  dif- 

ties  which  the  nature  of  the  country  so  new 

I,  and  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  might  ij 

gnt.  IJ 

ur  soldiers  never  inquired  whither  they  weie  ■' 

g.     If  there  were  provisions  to  be  had  in  the  ' 

itry  they  must  visit,  it  was  the  only  point  of  »! 

'  in  which  they  regarded  the  geography  of  the 

1.     Their  world  had  but  two  divisions, — the 

{ed  zone  where  the  vine  grows,  and  the  mi- 

ble  region  where  it  is  unknown.     Being  told, 

le  commencement  of  each  campaign,  that  they 

i  called  on  to  strike  the  last  blow  at  the  totter*  ll 

power  of  the  English,  they  confounded  that  ' 

er,   under  every  iform,    with   England  itself. 

y  judged  of  their  distance  from  it,  by  the  num- 

of  marches  they  had  made.     For  years,  from  g 

end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  they  had  been  ™ 

dng  this  remote  and  visionary  country,  which 

receded  as  they  followed.     "  At  length, "  said 

S  "  if  the  Desert  divided  us  from  it  in  Egypt, 

the  sea  at  Boulogne,  we  shall  soon  reach  it  by 

I  in  crossing  Spain.  ** 

^e  Elbe  and  the  Weser  being  passed,   we 

bed  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  Francew 

en  we  quitted  Prussia,  in   September   1808, 

likelihood  of  a  war  with  Austria  had  beeh 

ed  of  for  two  months,  and  none  of  ns  doubted 

our  march  was  towards  the  Dai\u\>e.  Owt  Xxc^oi^ 

?  /hrewell  to  Germany  with  beavy  \\eas\»,  .%sA 
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almost  with  tears — that  lovely  land  which  Aey 
had  conquered — ^that  country  of  war,  from  whence 
they  carried  so  many  memorials  of  glory,  and 
where,  at  the  same  time,  they  had  often  known 
that  they  had  made  themselves  beloved  1 

We  passed  through  France  as  if  it  had  been  a 
country  lately  conquered  and  subdued  by  oar 
arms.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  ordained  that 
his  soldiers  should  be  ever3rwhere  well  received 
and  entert^ned.  Deputations  from  his  faitMiil 
cities  came  to  compliment  us  at  their  gates.  The 
officers  and  soldiers  were  conducted  on  their  ar- 
rival to  splendid  feasts,  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion ;  and  on  our  departure  the  magistrates  thank- 
ed us,  over  and  above,  that  we  had  been  pleased  to 
spend  in  one  day,  the  special  revenue  of  many 
weeks  of  their  municipal  funds. 

The  soldiers  of  the  grand  army  did  not  lose 
the  custom  in  France  they  had  contracted  in  Ger- 
many, of  abusing  sometimes  the  citizens  and  pea- 
sants with  whom  they  were  quartered.  The  auxi- 
liary troops,  especially,  would  not  be  convinced 
that  they  ought  not  to  conduct  themselves  in 
France,  as  in  an  enemy's  country.  They  told  us 
it  must  be  the  common  practice,  since  the  French 
troops  behaved  not  otherwise  among  them  in  Ger- 
many and  Poland.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
and  districts  where  we  passed,  bore  it  all  with 
patience,  and  calmly  waited  till  the  armed  torrent 
flowed  past. 

Our  troops  were  composed  (besides  French) 
of  Germans,  Italians,  Poles,  Swiss,  Dutch,  and 
even  Irish  and  Mamelukes.  These  strangers  were 
all  clad  in  the  costume  of  their  own  countries ; 
tbey  retained  their  own  cxx^XoxcA)  vsA  «<^^kA  their 
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nstiTe  langvagefi.  But  notwithfitanding  the  dif* 
ference  of  manners  which  raises  barriers  between 
nations,  they  were  easily  brought,  by  military  dis- 
cipline, under  one  powerful  hand,  into  one  united 
whole.  All  these  men  wore  the  same  cockadey 
and  had  but  one  cry  to  fight  and  rally. 
■  We  crossed  the  Seine  at  Paris,  the  Loire  at 
Saumur,  the  Garonne  at  Bourdeaux.  We  enjoy* 
dd  there  some  days  rest,  for  the  first  time  since 
W6  left  Prussia,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  army 
were  reaching  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  We 
travelled  next  through  the  uncultivated  heaths  which 
lie  between  Bourdeaux  and  Bayonne.  The  sandy 
soil  of  these  solitary  plains,  like  the  moors  of 
Prussia  and  Poland,  did  not  resound  under  the 
tread  of  our  horses,  or  echo  back  their  regulaf 
and  accelerated  pace,  to  reanimate  their  ardour. 
Vast  forests  of  cork*tree  and  pine  bounded  the 
horizon  in  the  distance;  and  shepherds,  clad  id 
the  black  skins  of  their  sheep,  were  observed  at 
wide  intervals,  mounted  on  stilts,  six  or  seven  feet 
in  height,  and  supported  by  long  poles.  They 
continued  stedfast  in  one  place,  without  ever  losing 
sight  of  their  flocks,  which  fed  on  the  moors  a- 
round  them.  When  the  Emperor  Napoleon  cros- 
sed  these  immense  heaths,  the  poverty  of  the 
country  could  not  afford  the  etiquette  of  a  horse- 
guard  of  honour.  His  escort  was  a  detachment 
of  these  shepherds,  who  marched  foot  for  foot  on 
their  long  stilts,  with  our  horses  trotting  in  the 
sand. 

A  few  leagues  beyond  Bayonne  we  arrived  at 
the  Bidassoa,  a  stream  which   bounds  France  a- 
mong  the  PjTenees.     The  moment  we  ^et  ifKA.  «ii 
}he  Spaoisb  territory,  an  evident  difiEereiice  ^rea'^^vr* 
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cvi^red  in  the  face  of  the  conntiyy  and  the  inaii« 
nere  of  the  inhabitants.  The  narrow  winding  streets 
of  their  towns, — their  grated  windows,— their  doon 
perpetually  shut, — the  stem  and  reserved  air  of  all 
classes  of  inhabitants, — their  suspicion  of  us  so  very 
generally  manifested ;  all  tended  to  increase  that 
unnatural  sadness  which  possessed  erery  one  of 
us  on  our  entrance  into  Spain. 

We  saw  the  Emperor  Napoleoti  pass  on  horse- 
back, before  he  arrived  at  Vittoria.  He  was  re- 
niarkable,  from  the  simplicity  of  his  green  uni- 
form,  among  the  splendid  dresses  of  his  generak 
around  him.  He  waved  his  hand  particvJarly  to 
each  officer  as  he  passed,  as  if  he  would  have  sud 
•— *^  I  depend  on  you. "  French  and  Spaniards 
flocked  around  him  on  his  way.  The  former  be* 
held  in  him  alone  the  fortune  of  the  entire  army* 
The  Spaniards  were  intent  to  gather,  from  his  as- 
pect and  carnage,  what  fate  was  awaiting  their  un- 
happy country. 

About  the  end  of  October  1808,  the  Grand 
army  of  Germany  formed  a  junction  with  the 
French  army  under  the  command  of  King  Joseph 
in  Spain.  There,  with  surprise,  we  first  learned 
from  our  brethren  in  arms,  part  of  the  events  of 
the  Peninsular  war,  and  the  details  *  of  those  un- 

*  King  Joseph  was  at  Vittoria  with  the  general  staff  of 
bis  army  and  his  guards.  Marslial  Moncey,  witli  his  corps 
of  observation,  was  at  Tafalla,  watching  the  Spanish  anny 
of  General  Palnfox^  stationed  at  Sanguessa,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Navnrre  and  Arragon.  The  troops  under  the  ooin- 
mand  of  Marshal  Ney  kept  possession  of  Lc^rono  and 
Guardia.  The  Spanish  armies,  commanded  by  Generals 
Castano  and  Palafox,  about  40.000  strong,  when  united, 
/sy  before  them  in  the  eiwuoivs  of  Tudela  on  the  Ebra 
AfarsliAi  Bessieres  was  at  MVnndok  «a.  ^^^EXk^vxi^'^ 
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appy  actions  which  had  compelled  Generals  Da- 
4mt  and  Janot  to  capitulate  in  Andalusia  and 
^ortDgal,  Marshal  Moncey  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Valencia,  and  the  whole  army,  in  a  word,  to  retire 
nd  concentrate  itself  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro. 

ition  covered  by  the  numerous  and  well-mounted  caTalry 
f  General  Lassalle.  In  falling  back,  he  had  left  a  garri- 
m  in  the  citadel  of  Pancorvo.  Mar^al  Lefevre  occupied 
>orango.  The  trodps  under  MarsHal  Bessieres  and  Lefevre 
iced  tb^  centre  and  the  left  of  the  Spanish  forces  under  Ge- 
lormls  Belvidere  and  Blake.  The  central  Spanish  army,  sta* 
kmed  at  Burgos,  might  not  amount  to  more  than  1^,000, 
V  14^000  men.  It  was  to  be  reinforced  by  26,000  Eng- 
lib,  which  were  on  their  march  from  Portugal  and  Co<- 
nnna,  under  Generals  Moore  and  Sir  D.  Baird.  This 
nay  was  designed  to  sustain  that  of  the  left,  which  Ge« 
Moral  Blake  commanded  in  Biscay,  and  to  keep  the  com^ 
Dunication  open  with  the  Spanish  armies  in  Arragon  and 
Navarre. 

The  army  of  General  Blake,  although  37,000  strong, 
mm!  little  cavalry,  and  therefore  dared  not  descend  into  the 
lat  country  around  Miranda  |tnd  Vittoria.  It  had  aban- 
loned  its  position  betvi  een  Ona  Frias  and  Erron,  to  occu- 
»y  Bilbao;  and  had  penetrated  through  the  mountuns 
vhich  separate  Biscay  from  the  province  of  Alva,  towards 
Dorango,  as  far  as  Zamora  and  Archandiano,  in  order  to 
"aise  the  country,  cut  off  the  communications,  and  attack 
he  right  of  the  army  of  King  Joseph.  The  Spanish  ar- 
nies  of  Navarre  and  Arragon  were  to  perform  the  same 
novement  against  the  centre  and  left  wing  of  the  French, 
br  the  purpose  of  compelling  them  to  fall  back  by  way  of 
Folosa,  or  of  forcing  them  into  the  defiles  of  !^^avarre  to- 
trards  Pampeluna.  Such  were  the  designs  of  the  Spa- 
liards,  and  the  situation  of  affairs,  when  Napoleon  took 
he  command  of  the  armies  in  that  country. 

The  army  of  General  Blake  was  attacked  on  the  3ist 
li  October,  near  Durango,  by  the  corps  of  Marshal  La- 
*evre.     He  repulsed  it,  and  entered  Bilbao  the  day  follow, 
ng.     Marshal  Victor's  corps,  which  was  to  form  alov\^ 
with  that  of  Lefevre,  tiie  right  of  our  army,  "movcA.  om  ^^ 
kb  ofNovcmhvr  from  Vittoria  toward  Orduv\\i^ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

-During  the  night  of  November  8th,  the  Impe- 
rial quarters  were  removed  from  Vittoria  to  Mi- 
randa. Next  day  the  whole  army  of  the  centre, 
of  which  our  hussars  formed  a  part,  commenced 
its  march  under  the  command  of  Napoleon  him- 
self. We  were  to  make  a  determined  attempt 
upon  Burgos,  where  the  centre  of  the  Spaniards 
was  stationed,  then,  by  a  rapid  advance,  to  menace 
the  flanks  of  their  right  and  left  in  Biscay,  and 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Navarre  and  Arragon. 
*  We  wished  to  prevent  these  troops,  if  they  retired, 
from  concentrating  themselves  at  Madrid ;  and  to 
destroy  their  communications,  by  throwing  our- 
selves on  their  rear,  if  they  offered  any  resistance. 
To  effect  this,  our  army  of  the  right,  composed 
of  the  troops  under  Marshals  Victor  and  Lefevre, 
were  to  prosecute  their  march  against  the  army  of 
Blake,  who,  having  been  repulsed  from  Durango 
and  Valmeceda,  was  now  retiring  upon  Espinosa* 
Our  army  of  the  left,  commanded  by  Marshals 
Lannes  and  Moncey,  remained  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  Logrono  and  Tafalla,  waiting  only  for  the 
result  of  the  action,  which  we  confidently  expected 
M  Burgos,  to  ascend  the  Ebro,  and  march  towards 
Saragossa* 
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I  the  eyeniog  of  the  9th,  the  Imperial  quarters  | 

taken  ap  at  Breviesca.  The  army,  com« 
ed  by  the  Emperor,  was  cantoned  in  the 
boorhood  of  the  town.  The  inhabitants  of 
country  had  all  fled  to  the  mountains  when 
>proached.  At  daybreak  of  the  10th,  Mar- 
$oult,  with  a  dinHion  of  infantry,  went  to  re- 
ntre  the  positions  of  the  enemy  in  the  direo* 
>f  Burgos.  On  arriving  at  the  village  of  Ga- 
1,  he  was  met  with  a  discharge  of  thirty  pieces 
inon.     The  French  received  it  as  the  signal  ' 

ttack.  Marshal  Soult,  without  waiting  for 
rest  of  our  army  which  followed,  instantly 
lod  and  broke  the  Walloons  and  Spanish 
Is  who  formed  the  enemy's  principal  strength, 
hal  Bessieres  then  arriving  with  the  cavalry, 
issfully  attacked  the  wings,  completed  their  9 

mfiture,  and  entered  Burgos  pell-mell  with 
igitives. 

'  the  whole  army,  our  brigade  of  hussars  alone 
lot  engaged.  Oar  cantonment  was  an  out-of- 
TBy  place,  about  two  leagues  *  from  Breviesca. 
adjutant,  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  us  our 
«  to  march,  went  astray,  from  not  having  a 
) ;  and  we  only  set  out  at  nine  in  the  mom* 
D  follow  the  army.  The  whole  day  we  pur- 
the  same  track,  without  suspecting  what  had 
id  in  the  forenoon.  When  night  approached, 
iscemed  at  a  great  distance  the  fires  of  the 
iced  guard.  Notwithstanding  the  darkness, 
lerceived,  by  the  motion  of  our  horses,  that 
?ere  in  the  act  of  passing  a  field  of  battle. 
y  now  and  then  they  slackened  their  pace^ 
•  A  French  league  is  about  8J  EngWaYi  iD^«ib» 
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and  lifted  their  feet  cantioosljry  as  if  ftfraid  of  doing 
iojiuy  to  the  inanimate  dead  who  hiy  below.  Some- 
times they  would  stop  for  a  moment,  and»  bendiof 
their  heaids,  would  smell  with  evident  terror  the 
carcasses  of  the  horses  that  had  been  killed. 

Burgos  was  completely  deserted  by  its  inhabi- 
tants. That  large  city  was  one  vast  soKtode  when 
oar  troops  arrived  there  after  the  battle,  and  it 
was  at  once  given  up  to  be  pillaged.  In  the  qoar* 
ter  where  we  entered,  the  confused  hum  of  yoioes, 
and  the  noise  of  the  soldiers  going  hither  and 
thither,  seeking  proTiaions  and  cooking  ntensils  in 
the  forsaken  houses,  were  heard  every  whore  a^ 
round  us.  To  afford  light  to  themselves,  they 
carried  in  their  hands  immense  waxen  tapeis, 
which  they  found  in  the  neighbouring  copveiits. 
In  a  distant  part  of  the  city,  less  resorted  to  by 
our  soldiers,  the  hollow  mournful  moanings  of  the 
sick  and  aged  were  heard,  who,  too  feeble  for 
flight,  had  taken  refuge  in  a  church,,  where  tbsy 
were  crowded  together  in  heaps.  They  awaited 
there  the  death  which  they  believed  approaching, 
repeating  their  prayers  with  their  clergy.  Tlie 
glass  windows  of  the  church  were  dimly  light* 
ed  with  sacred  lamps.  The  Spaniards,  in  the 
full  confidence  that  they  would  obtain  a  great  vic- 
tory over  us,  had  collected  immense  quantities  of 
wool  to  take  to  the  south  of  France.  We  passed 
through  the  enormous  packs,  built  up  like  two 
lofty  walls  on  either  side,  which  they  confidently 
expected  to  take  with  them  along  with  the  baggage 
of  their  troops.  It  was  but  one  hour  to  midni§^t 
when  we  arrived  at  the  place  where  wo  were  ap- 
pointed to  bivouac,  on  the  banks  of  the  Arlanaon. 
At  daybreak  we  saw,  \pl  v\\q  ^i^o^  Tv^vt^^Wk 
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ran  near  ub^  tbe  corpses  ot  some  Spanish  so1<fiera 
and  monks,  who  had  been  killed  in  the  battle  of 
tbe  preceding  day. 

•  On  the  1 1th,  at  sunrise,  onr  troop  of  light  ca* 
Talry  commenced  to  explore  the  country  np  the 
Arianzon.  We  discovered  at  a  distance,  as  wc^ 
proceeded  np  the  river,  bands  of  the  townsmen 
and  peasantry  skalking  behind  the  heights,  or  a« 
mong  the  precipices  of  the  opposite  banks.  Often 
we  perceived  their  heads  from  time  to  time  raised 
abeve  the  bmshwoodj  to  observe  if  we  were  past. 

Some  of  our  flankers  fell  in  with  a  few  poor 
nuns,  who  had  abandoned  Burgos  during  the  bat- 
tle of  the  preceding  day.  These  sisters,  some  of 
whom  had  never  been  beyond  their  own  clois^ 
ten,  bad  fled  in  their  terror  as  far  as  they  had 
atreng^h  to  go,  and  had  come  to  hide  themselves 
in  the  thickets  adjoining  the  river.  They  were 
scattered  about  when  they  first  saw  us  at  a  dis^ 
tance ;  but  they  ran  together  on  our  approach,  and 
kept  kneeling  close  beside  each  other,  muffled  in 
their  cloaks,  and  their  heads  bent  to  tbe  ground* 
One  of  them,  who  seemed  to  possess  more  cou- 
rage than  the  rest,  stood  up^  and  placed  herself 
before  her  companions^  Her  appearance  indicated 
sincerity  and  dignify,  and  the  calm  stillness  of  des* 
pair.  As  tbe  soldiers  passed  before  her,  while  she 
touched  the  beads  of  her  rosary,  she  addressed  to 
ibem  these  three  words,  all  she  knew  of  our  Ian* 
gnage,  **  Bonjours,  Messieurs  Fran^ais,"  as  if  claim- 
ing their  protection.  These  poor  nuns  were  saf- 
lared  to  remain  in  peace. 

We  spent  four  days  in  a  town  about  four  leases 
from  Burgos,  the  name  of  which  1  nevex  Yqwtga^^ 
Mf  W9  foand  no  person  at  whom  to  iDC{Qm%    TVi^ 
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Imperial  quartera  continiied  ut  Burgos  till  dieSSdi 
That  town  was  the  centre  of  all  t^  oftilitary  ope- 
rations, and  from  thence  it  was  easy  to  hold  com? 
mnnications  with  the  different  corps  in  Biscay  and 
Arragon,  to  attend  to  their  moTementSy  and  to  re- 
inforce them  if  reqaired. 

The  day  after  the  engagement  at  Bargo8»  sere- 
ral  detachments  were  sent  in  parsaitof-theenemyt 
to  annihilate  an  army  which  one  victory  had  eamly 
dispersed,  but  still  could  not  have  entirely  destroy- 
ed. Ten  thousand  cavalry,  with  twenty  pieces  of 
light  artillery,  were  despatched  with  all  haste  by 
way  of  Placencia,  Leon,  and  Zamora,  to  fell  be* 
hind  the  English  army,  which  was  believed  to  be 
at  Valladolid.  Marshal  Soult  placed  himself  aa 
the  rear  of  the  Spanish  army  of  the  left,  by  Vil* 
larcayo  and  Reynosa.  A  division  of  infiemtry  pro* 
ceeded  by  a  near  route,  to  take  possession  of  the 
passes  of  the  mountains  of  Saint  Ander.  These 
troops  saw  no  more  of  the  enemy,  notwithstandr 
ing  the  rapidity  of  their  march.  Since  the  affair 
at  Dui-ango,  the  army  of  General  Blake  liad  in 
vain  attempted  to  rally  successively  at  Guenei 
and  Valmeceda.  Pursued  by  Marshal  Victor  in 
the  direction  of  Espinosa,  by  Marshal  Lefevre  ia 
that  of  Villarcayo,  after  two  days  hard  fighting,  it 
was  at  last  completely  overthrown  on  the  Gth  of 
J>rovember  at  Espinosa. 

The  Spanish  armies  of  the  centre  and  left  hav^ 
log  now  been  overcome  in  every  direction,  it  was 
x>nly  necessary  to  disperse  their  right,  in  order  to 
march  upon  Madrid.  For  this  purpose,  the  coqpt 
of  Marshal  Ney  was  despatched  from  BurgoSf 
phrough  Lerma  and  Aranda^  with  instructions  first 
fo  aac€ifkd  the  Douio>  tYken  \o  ^««c«iA  \iv  ^^d^^ 
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(A  of  thcf  Ebro,  and  take  Generals  Castano 
^dafox  in  the  rear,  who  were  speedily  to  be 
ced  in  front  by  our  army  of  the  left,  under 
hals  Lannes  and  Moncey^  This  army  of  the 
till  occupied  Liogrono  and  Tafalla,  and  were 
ring  again  to  descend  the  Ebro. 
I  the  15th  of  November,  our  brigade  of  hu8« 
woceeded  to  Lerma  to  reinforce  the  army  of 
bal  Ney,  with  which  it  was  henceforth  to  be 
uonally  attached.  On  the  16th,  Marshal 
went  from  Lerma  to  Aranjuez.  The  inhabi- 
,  on  our  approach,  unifmmly  abandoned  their 
M,  and  carried  with  them  to  the  distant  monn- 
their  most  precious  effects.  That  solitude 
desolation  which  conquering  armies  usually 

behind  them,  seemed  universally  to  hare 
)4ed  us. 

approaching  the  deserted  cities  and  villagea 
istile,  we  no  longer  perceived  the  wreaths  of 
;e  incessantly  rising  in  the  air,  and  forming  a 
id  atmosphere  above  these  populous  and  well 
>ited  towns.  Instead  of  the  continual  noise 
bum  of  living  beings,  no  sounds  were  beard 
In  the  walls  but  the  tolling  of  bells  an- 
eing  the  flight  of  time,  whose  progress  we 
i  not  retard,  and  the  hoarse  groaning  of  the 
IS  hovering  around  the  elevated  spires.  The 
es,  now  empty,  served  for  the  most  part  only 
tverberate  the  deep-toned  drums,  or  the  shrill 
ipets,  in  heavy  echoes  of  discordancy. 
nr  lodgings  were  speedily  appointed.  Each 
nent  occupied  a  quarter,  every  company  a 
ity  according  to  the  size  of  the  town.  A  few 
Ilea  after  our  arrival,  our  Boldiera  Nvet^  %&  isi^a^ 
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rirer.  I  ctme  upon  them  bo  suddenly,  that  I  btd 
time  to  asflore  them  by  signii  of  their  safety  befora 
any  detachment  came  up.  I  made  the  interpreter, 
who  accompanied  me,  inqaire  which  was  the  direct 
road  from  Almazan  to  Agrida.  The  only  mm 
among  them,  an  aged  clergyman,  replied,  that  we 
were  more  than  four  leagues  distant,  and  directed 
■B  to  the  proper  road  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.  We  paued  through  a  succession  ^f  nlbgee 
and  hamlets,  inhabited  only  by  men,  and  came  at 
last  to  the  place  we  intended. 

The  person  who  acted  as  my  interpreter  wae  a 
Flemish  deserter,  that  had  been  forced,  from  hna- 
ger  and  the  dread  of  being  murdered  by  the  pea- 
sants, to  surrender  himself  after  the  action  at  BnigoSi 
We  had  sumamed  him  Blanco,  because  he  had 
wrapped  his  body  in  the  white  habit  of  a  Domini- 
can Friar,  which  he  had  got  from  the  Hussars,  co- 
yering  his  old  and  tattered  uniform  of  the  Walloon 
guards,  and  defending  himself  from  the  cold.  To 
crown  the  whole,  he  had  shielded  his  head  with 
the  huge  hat  of  that  religious  order.  In  the  inha- 
bited villages  we  passed  through,  the  people  seeing 
him  marching  on  foot  before  us,  conceived  he  jns 
a  true  monk,  whom  we  had  compelled  to  bear  us 
company.  They  saluted  the  reverend  father  most 
profoundly,  lamented  his  unhappy  fate,  and  every 
body  gave  him  money.  Delighted  with  his  ho- 
nours, he  would  not  abandon  his  lucrative  cos- 
tume, even  when  he  had  it  in  his  power. 

We  wandered  for  want  of  a  guide,  and  marclied 
for  nine  hours  in  a  road  of  only  four  leagues.    Tlie 
difficulty  of  procuring  guides  was  constantly  oc- 
curring, because  we  found  no  inhabitants  wherever 
we  went.     The  same  evemii^  oiax  T^^tonox  xft.^v«« 
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len  to  leave  Almazan.  We  marched  k  night 
day  nearly,  without  stopping,  and  rejoined 
orps  of  Marshal  Ney,  just  aa  he  entered 
k  by  the  road  from  Soria.  The  infantry 
quartered  in  the  town.  The  light  cavalry, 
lent  to  cover  the  position  of  the  army  a  league 
r  on,  in  the  road  to  Cascante.  We  believed 
res  to  be  close  on  the  rear  of  the  left  wing 
Spanish  troops. 

I  city  of  Agrida  was  without  a  living  souL 
ommander  of  our  troops  could  find  no  guidoi 
e  were  obliged  once  more  to  use  our  map 
rch  of  the  cantonment  appointed  us.  Night 
on,  and  we  were  not  long  of  losing  our  way 
I  the  passes  of  the  mountains.  Deceived  by 
lick  mists  in  which  we  were  enveloped,  we 
1  ourselves  every  moment  on  the  brink  of 
pawning  precipice.  Every  hundred  paces  of 
arch  we  halted,  whilst  the  foremost  of  the 
n  explored  the  path  among  the  rocks,  almost 
g  with  their  hands.  Then,  for  a  long  time, 
deep  stillness  of  the  night,  no  sounds  were 
but  the  shiverings  of  the  horses,  the  heav]pt 
of  their  feet,  and  the  champing  of  their  bits, 
ir  impatience  to  be  stabled.  We  bad  dis^ 
wd,  and  were  marching  in  file,  listening  and 
ing  from  one  to  another  the  warnings  of  bad 
void  precipices, — speaking  in  an  under  tone 
re  might  not  give  the  alarm  to  a  body  of 
)  whose  half*extinguished  fires  we  perceived 
I  far  side  of  the  ravine.  We  knew  not  whe« 
\iey  were  friends  or  foes,  but  an  attack  of  m* 
,  in  our  present  situation,  would  have  been  \ 

ibly  fatal.  ^     v 

Ms  manner  we  passed  the  moat  oi  iXv^  ta^\i> 
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marching  and  countermarching  continually.  A 
little  before  daybreak  the  moon  rose,  and  wft 
foand  ourselves  much  about  where  we  were  when 
darkness  overtook  us.  We  were  at  the  bottom  of 
a  narroMT  valley,  and  in  sight  of  the  little  village 
where  we  should  have  bivouacked.  For  ihirtf 
hours  we  had  been  on  the  march.  Thus,  the  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  guides,  exposed  us  to  i 
thousand  unexpected  and  unheard  of  difficulties  at 
every  step  of  our  progress.  In  these  thinly  peo« 
pled  districts,  where  every  person  was  against  ufl| 
we  scarcely  found  an  individual  to  give  us  the  least 
account  of  the  enemy,  either  true  or  false. 

We  were  apprised,  but  too  late,  that  the  army 
of  Generals  Castanos  and  Palafbx  had  been  conn 
pletely  routed  at  Tudela  on  the  23d.  If  we  had 
arrived  one  day  sooner  at  Agrida,  the  dispersed 
columns  of  Spaniards  who  were  retreating  to  Ma« 
drid,  would  have  been  intercepted  by  us,  and  made 
prisoners  in  that  city. 

Our  army  of  the  left,  whose  movement  we  should 
have  seconded,  had  concentrated  itself  on  the  22d 
at  the  bridge  of  Lodosa.  On  the  23d,  the  Spanish 
army  of  the  right  was  descried  between  the  villages 
of  Tudela  and  Cascante,  drawn  up  in  order  of  iMt- 
tle,  a  full  league  in  extent.  Marshal  Lannes,  with  a 
division  of  infantry  marching  in  close  column,  drove 
in  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line.  General  Lfefevre'f 
cavalry  immediately  rushed  into  the  breach,  and 
by  a  lateral  movement,  sm*rounded  the  right  wing 
of  the  Spaniards.  Broken  in  one  point,  they  could 
no  longer  manceuvre.  They  retreated  in  disorder, 
leaving  30  pieces  of  cannon,  a  great  number  of 
prisoners,  and  many  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Since  the  retreat  o£  ISan^  3^^^  vi«i  >k<4  Ehca 
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ill  the  month  of  July)  the  Spaniards  bad  mustered 
■o  mighty  a  confidence  in  their  own  strength,  that 
their  concern  when  they  had  to  contend  with  ns, 
was  not  BO  nrach  how  to  make  the  best  resistance, 
or  to  secnre  their  retreat  in  case  of  a  reverse,  as 
fiear  lest  any  of  the  French  should  escape  them. 
They  prejadged  the  event  of  the  combat,  by  their 
ardent  desire  to  overcome  and  annihilate  their  foes. 
Unskilled  in  the  science  of  war,  ignorant  of  ma- 
nieavTing,  and  only  afraid  they  could  not  extend 
their  columns  soon  enough  to  surround  us  ;  they 
drew  themselves  up  in  long  lines  of  no  depth,  in 
plains  where  our  cavalry  and  superior  tactics  gave 
us  every  advantage.  This  order  of  battle,  injudi- 
eione  even  for  well- disciplined  troops,  deprived 
these  Spaniards  of  the  ability  to  support  with  speed 
the  points  threatened  by  our  columns,  or  of  con- 
centrating themselves  to  resist  our  solid  masses. 
In  Biscay  and  the  Asturias,  our  troops  had  receiv-* 
ed  more  opposition,  because  they  had  there  to  con<^ 
tend  in  a  mountainous  country,  where  local  dif- 
ficulties and  individual  courage  may  sometimes 
baffle  the  skill  of  militaiy  science.  Before  they 
eonid  reach  Reinosa,  they  had  to  contend  for  ^c* 
tory  at  Darango,  Zornosa,  Guenes,  Valmeced% 
and  last  at  Espinosa. 

At  that  time  not  a  Frenchman  doubted  that  the 
fiite  of  Spain  would  be  decided  by  these  rapid  vic- 
tories. We  believed,  and  so  did  all  Europe,  that 
we  had  only  now  to  march  to  Madrid,  to  com- 
plete the  subjugation  of  Spain,  and  the  organizar 
tion  of  the  country  a  la  maniere  frangaise ; 
or  in  other  words,  to  increase  our  means  of  fur- 
ther conquest  by  all  the  resources  of  oxix  nvol*^ 
gaiahed  eaemiea,.    We  had  been  accnalom^^  V;% 
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see  no  force  but  the  military,  in  the  conntties 
where  we  had  hitherto  waged  war.  The  spirit  whick 
inspired  the  citizens  we  counted  a  mere  nothing. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  Marshal  Key's  cnps 
proceeded  towards  Boija,  by  way  of  Cascantei 
General  Maurice  Mathieu,  with  a  single  division) 
took  the  same  route  a  day  earlier,  and  made  sere^ 
ral  prisoners  on  the  march.  On  the  27th  we  ar- 
rived at  Alagon,  a  small  town  about  four  league! 
diHtant  from  Saragossa,  whose  numerous  spires  wa 
discenied  at  a  distance. 

The  Arragonese,  by  no  means  disheartened  by 
the  late  reverses  of  fortune,  had  determined  to  de* 
fend  themselves  in  the  city  of  Saragossa.  They 
had  not  been  able  to  surround  it  with  regular  for- 
tifications, but  they  had  converted  every  dwelling 
into  a  separate  fortress :  and  every  convent,  everf 
house  required  a  special  assault.  .  These  kinds  of 
fortifications  are  of  all  others  perhaps  best  calcu- 
lated to  prolong  a  siege. 

Palafox  with  ten  thousand  men,  whom  he  had 
preserved  from  the  battle  at  Tudela,  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  place.  These  identical  soldiers  of 
the  army  of  Arragon,  whom  we  had  already  van- 
quished in  the  open  field  almost  without  effort, 
as  citizens,  within  the  compass  of  this  principal 
city,  resisted  us  nearly  a  whole  year. 

Fifty  thousand  peasants  rose  in  arms  for  the  de- 
fence of  Saragossa.  From  every  quarter  they 
threw  themselves  into  the  town,  even  through  the 
midst  of  our  victorious  columns.  -  They  had  no 
Other  fear  but  of  arriving  too  late,  where  their 
hearts  and  their  country  called  them.  '*  We  have 
been  shielded  for  ages,  '*  they  eaid,  "  by  the  Vir- 
gia  de  Pillar^  migbxy  mm\i^<(^^v   N^^%iw3iut4>& 
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r  in  happier  timesy  making  pilgrimages  to 
ine,  to  implore  a  blessing  on  our  harvests ; 
ftll  we  now  leave  her  altars  defenceless  ?  " 

character  of  the  Spaniards  of  these  provin* 
s  no  parallel  of  resemblance  with  the  other 
i  of  Europe.  Patriotism  is  with  them  ano- 
ame  for  religion,  as  it  was  among  the  an- 

where  no  people  despaired,  or  confessed 
i\ve»  subdued,  as  long  as  they  could  pre- 
fche  altars  of  their  patron  deities  unharmed, 
acred  ensigns  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  dis* 
.  in  battle,  led  the  Romans  to  victory.  Af- 
i  days  of  chivalry,  when  modem  armies  were 
organized  like  those  of  Rome,  the  religious 
ent  which  bound  the  Roman  soldier  to  his 
n1»  was  compensated  among  regular  troops 
I  principle  of  honour.  The  military  point  of 
r  has  made  the  armies  disciplined  on  this 
)le  attain  to  excellence.  But  it  is  patriot* 
one,  either  religious  or  political,  that  can 
>  nations  invincible. 

)  people  of  Spain  were  actuated  only  by  religi- 
triotiAm.  They  had  no  practical  knowledge  of 
icipline,  or  of  the  science  of  war.  They  soon 
oned  their  colours  when  defeated.  They  did 
nk  themselves  bound  to  maintain  their  promise 
memy.  But  they  had  only  one  interest,  and 
iromon  sentiment, — ^to  avenge,  by  every  possi- 
pedient,  the  injuries  their  country  sustained, 
long  others,  one  of  the  insurgent  peasants  of 
on,  was  seized  by  our  scouts  :  He  was  arm- 
ly  with  a  musket,  and  was  driving  an  ass  be- 
im,  which  carried  a  stock  of  several  months 
ions.  The  officer  who  commanded  liaa  '^%3^- 
;•  //•  c 
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guard,  pitied  the  poor  fellow,  and  comniaiided  Ui 
deliverance,  making  Bigns  that  he  might  fly  to  the 
mountains.  The  peasant  took  the  hint ;  but  the 
moment  he  was  at  liberty  he  loaded  his  gon,  re- 
turned to  our  ranks,  and  took  aim  at  his  deliferer. 
The  ball  happily  missed.  This  Spanish  peasant 
hoped  to  die  a  martyr,  for  killing,  as  he  fdsely 
thought,  one  of  our  principal  leaders.  At  the  halt 
he  was  brought  before  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment 
Out  of  curiosity  we  surrounded  him.  One  of  our 
hussars,  by  a  particular  action,  having  peiaoaded 
him  he  was  to  be  shot,  he  instantly  fell  on  lus 
knees,  prayed  to  God  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
courageously  awaited  death.  He  waa  raised  up, 
and  sent  at  night  to  head-qnarrers.  If  these  men 
had  known  how  to  fight  as  they  knew  how  to  die, 
we  would  not  have  passed  the  Pyrenees  so  easily. 

Marshal  Lannes,  with  his  corps  d'arm^e,  re* 
mained  in  Arragon  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  Sara- 
gossa.  Tl^e  force  under  Marshal  Ney  continued, 
by  rapid  marches,  to  pursue  the  broken  fragments  of 
Castanos's  army,  which  were  retreating  towards  Gu- 
adalaxara  and  Madrid.  Our  van-guard,  on  the28tb, 
cut  to  pieces  the  rear-guard  of  the  Spaniards  in  at* 
tempting  to  secure  the  pass  of  Buvierca  on  the  Xalon. 

The  forced  marches  of  our  army  were  often  pro- 
longed after  night- fall ;  and  then,  in  passing  nigh 
the  squadrons  of  Italians,  Germans,  and  French, 
we  could  hear  them  singing  their  national  airs,  to 
forget  their  fatigues,  and  recall,  in  a  distant  and 
hostile  land,  recollections  of  their  native  country. 

When  the  night  was  far  advanced,  the  army 

staid  in  the  environs  of  deserted  towns  and  villa- 

ges,  and  then  we  found  ourselves  in  want  of  every 

thing.     But   the  aoV^iittt^  w^t^  ^^^^  «^\wwl  vcc 
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every  quarter  to  forage,  and  in  less  tlian  an  hour 
they  liad  transferred  what   yet  remained  in  the 
houses  of  the  neighhourhood  to  their  bivouac     A- 
ronnd  large  fires  lighted  at  intervals,  were  then  to 
be  seen  all  the  apparatus  of  military  cookery.    On 
one  side,  some  were  constructing  barracks  in  great 
expedition,  with  planks  thatched  with  leaves  for 
want  of  straw.     Others  were  erecting  tents  by  ad- 
justing  over  four  stakes  pieces  of  cloth  found  in 
the  empty  houses.     Here  and  there,  ornamenting 
the  ground,  were  scattered  sheep-^ins  newly  flay- 
ed»  goitanb  pitchers,  wine-vessels,  monks*  habits, 
and  garments  of  all  forms  and  colours.     In  this 
ipot  troopers  were  sleeping  quietly  all  armed  be- 
nde  their  horses.     Farther  on,  amid  piles  of  arms, 
foot-soldiers  danced  to  the  strains  of  barbarous 
music, grotesquely  disguised  with  womens  clothes. 
When  the  army  departed,  the  peasants  descend* 
ed  from  the  neighbouring  heights,  and  came  from 
their  hiding  places  in  every  direction,  as  if  they  had 
risen  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth*     They  hasten- 
ed homeward  to  their  houses.     Our  soldiers  could 
not  stray  an  inch   from  the  road,  or  halt  a  single 
step  behind  the  columns,  without  running  the  risk 
of  being  instantly  despatched  by  the  revengeful 
mountaineers.     We  dared   not  here,   as  we  did 
every  where  in  Germany,  form  detached  patroles, 
or  send  our  sick  without  escort  to  the  hospitals. 
Those  of  the  infantry  who  were  unable  to  march, 
followed  their  divisons  mounted  on  asses.     In  their 
left  hands  they  held  their  firelocks,  and  in  the  right 
their  bayonets  in  place  of  spurs.     Like  the  fiery 
Bleeds  of  ancient  Numidia,  these  docile   aoimak 
bad  neither  saddles  nor  bridles. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

• 

On  the  let  of  December,  we  took  up  our  nightV 
quarters  in  a  village  about  a  league  north  of 
Guadalaxara.  Billets  were  assigned  us,  and  we* 
were  about  to  disband,  to  scatter  ourselves  np' 
and  down  in  our  cantonment,  when  we  were  in-' 
formed  that  some  foot-soldiers  of  the  enemy  were' 
observed  flying  at  a  distance.  They  appeared  dif- 
ficult to  come  at ;  and  a  few  of  the  youngest  oP 
the  troop,  obtaining  leave  of  the  colonel,  com- 
menced, for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  to  puraue  them.' 
I  marked  particularly  as  my  prize,  one  who  ran 
more  quickly  than  his  fellows.  He  wore  an  azure- 
coloured  uniform,  whose  brilliant  colour  made  me' 
take  him  for  an  officer. 

When  he  saw  that  he  could  not  escape,  he' 
stopped,  and  waited  for  me  behind  a  ditch  he  had' 
cleared  with  dexterity.  I  believed  he  was  then 
taking  aim  to  fire  at  me ;  but  on  coming  within 
twenty  yards,  he  dropped  his  arms,  doffed  his  hat, 
and  with  most  humble  reverences,  in  suitable  at- 
titudes, said  to  me,  over  and  over — "  I  have  the 
honour  to  salute  you.  Master ;  Master,  I  am  your 
very  humble  servant.  '*  I  stood,  not  less  amazed 
at  his  comical  appearance,  than  at  hearing  him 
speak  French.  I  relieved  him  from  his  fears,  by 
Baying  he  would  suatwn  Tio\x\yM^.    ^^WAt&a 
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a  Wat  a  native  of  Toulonse^  and  a  profeRsor 
icing ;  that  he  had  been  made  to  stand  a 
;ht  in  the  pillory,  to  compel  him  to  wear 
liform  and  serre  in  the  regiment  of  Ferdi- 
VIL,  when  the  general  levy  took  place  in 
usia ;  which,  as  he  said,  was  altogether  un- 
to his  gentle  disposition.  I  told  him  to  go 
Tillage  where  our  regiment  was  quartered^ 
rice  he  did  not  think  proper  to  obey.     Amy  j 

''renchman  was  made  prisoner,  who  was  son  I 

mncipal  magistrate  in  the  town  of  Pau  in  j 

•     He  was  suffered  to  escape  a  few  days  af-  J 

rds,  lest  his  Spanish  uniform,  and  the  arms 
lied,  should  have  been  recompensed  at  the 
with  a  an^  defusiL 

me  along  by  the  pleasure  of  my  ramble,  and 
dour  of  my  horse,  I  ascended  first  one  hilli 
mother,  crossed  a  torrent,  and,  after  a  smart 
f  half  an  hour,  arrived  at  a  large  village, 
I  entered.  The  inhabitants  perceiving  me 
istance,  were  terrified  that  I  might  be  fol- 
by  numbers.  I'he  alarm  soon  spread,  and 
»mmenced  in  an  instant  to  secure  all  their 
ly  by  barricading,  as  usual,  the  door  towards 
reet,  and  escaping  over  the  walls  of  the  court 
1.  Seeing  that  I  was  alone,  they  ventured 
le  by  one,  and  came  to  the  market-plac«, 
I  I  bad  halted.  I  heard  several  men  repeat, 
emphasis,  the  word  matar ;  which  I  con* 
I,  as  I  did  not  understand  Spanish,  might  be 
word  for  expressing  their  wonder  at  the  sight 
itranger.  I  learned  afterwards  that  the  ex- 
on  means  "  kill  him. "  These  Spaniards 
not  quite  so  peaceful  as  tViQ  ui3a83b\\»Sk\A  ^ 

c  3 
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the  German  plains,  where  a  single  French  soldietf' 
could  govern  a  city.     When  I  saw  the  crowd  in- 
creasing, and  the  agitation  hecoming  greater*  I  be- 
gan to  fear  tliey  would  seize  hold  of  me,  and  de« 
lirer  me  to  the  enemy.     I  put  spurs  to  my  horse, 
and  retired  to  a  small  eminence  hehind  the  vil- 
lage, whither  the  men  and  women  quickly  follow- 
ed.    I  then  began  to  curvet  my  horse,  and  made 
him  leap  several  times  over  a  low  wall  and  ditch- 
behind  me,   to  show  that  I  was  not  afraid,  and 
couhl  easily  escape  if  I  wished.     It  being  the  first 
time  since  we  passed  the  Ebro  that  I  had  seen  a 
village  completely  inhabited,  and,  above  all,  by 
females,  I  staid  from  curiosity ;  and  returning  to 
my  eminence,   I  made  signs  with  the  scabbard  of 
my  sabre,  that  none  of  them,  for  they  again  ap- 
proached me,  should  come  nearer  than  ten  paces. 
I  then  endeavoured  to  make  them  understand  that 
my  horse  wanted  something  to  eat.     The  inha- 
bitants, muffled  in  their  cloaks,  looked  at  me  in 
silent  astonishment.     They  maintained,  however, 
all  the  while,   that  characteristic  gravity,   and  dig- 
nity of  look  and  manner,  which  distinguish  Cas- 
tilians  of  every  age  and  rank.     They  appeared  to 
regard  a  stranger  with  profound  contempt,   for  his 
ignorance  of  their  language. 

When  I  saw  there  was  no  chance  of  being  un- 
derstood, I  attempted  some  words  of  Latin.  We 
often  found  that  lani^uage  useful  in  Spain,  in  mak- 
ing ourselves  understood  by  the  clergy,  who,  iff 
general,  speak  it  tolerably  well.  A  young  student 
then  left  the  crowd,  and  returned  a  few  momcntif 
afterwards  with  the  village  schoolmaster.  This 
personage  was  so  happy  to  apeak  Latin,  and  to  in* 
form  me  how  he  had  amveOi  a\.  ^\3lc\\  \v.\v\^  \^^S»» 
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of  knowledge,  that  he  enabled  me  to  procnre  every 
thing  I  wanted,  and  I  departed  soon  after.  So 
early  as  next  morning,  when  our  regiment  passed 
through  the  same  village,  it  was  completely  de^ 
serted.  I  lost  my  way  in  the  dark  in  retaming  to 
our  cantonment,  and  it  was  midnight  before  I  re- 
joined my  companions. 

Next  day,  December  2d,*  we  removed  onr  quar- 
ters to  the  neighbourhood  of  Alcala  de  Henares. 
On  our  way  we  fell  in  with  a  squadron  of  Polish 
lancers,  which  Marshal  Bessieres  had  despatched 
from  St  Augustin  to  reconnoitre  in  the  directioa 
of  Guadalaxara.  They  informed  us  that  the  ad- 
vanced  guard  of  the  central  army  had  reached  Ma- 
drid. Our  distance  from  it  was  not  less  than  three 
leagues. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  left  Burgos  for  A- 
randa  on  the  22d  November,  to  direct  the  move- 
ments of  his  army  of  the  left  on  the  Ebro,  against 
the  right  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  sustain  them, 
if  assistance  should  be  requisite.  On  the  29tJi 
November,  seven  days  after  the  action  at  Tudela, 
he  had  marched  the  army  of  the  centre  against 
Madrid  in  the  direction  of  the  Castiles.  The  corpg 
of  Marshal  Soult  remained  in  the  Asturias,  to  watch 
the  remains  of  the  Spanish  army  of  Galicia.  On 
the  30th,  at  day-break,  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
Emperor's  army  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain Somo  Sierra.  The  Puerto,  or  pass  of  thit 
mountain,  was  defended  by  a  force  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  thousand  Spaniards,  and  a  battery  of 
sixteen  pieces  of  cannon.  Three  regiments  of  in- 
fiiiitry  -of  our  first  division,  and  six  pieces  of  can- 
lion,  commenced  the  attack.  The  Po\\»\\  \wa««K% 
^  Ae  guard  then  scoured  the  paasy  «si4l  eaxTM^ 
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the  cnemy*M  l»attery  by  storm.  The  Spanianki 
II liable  to  resist  Napoleon,  fled  on  every  side,  and 
took  refuge  among  the  rocks.  The  Imperial  head- 
quarters were  taken  up,  on  the  1st  of  December, 
at  St  Angustin.  The  corps  of  Marshal  Ney,  to 
wliich  our  regiment  belonged,  came  by  Guadalax- 
nra  and  Alcala  the  same  (lay  to  join  the  army  of 
the  Emperor. 

On  the  morning  of  December  2d,  Napoleon, 
with  his  cavalry  alone,  went  in  advance  of  the  army, 
and  arrived  on  the  heights  that  overlook  the  Spa- 
nish capital.  Instead  of  the  regularity  usually  ex- 
hibited in  fortified  cities,  where  every  event  of  war 
is  provided  for, — in  place  of  that  silence  whicli  is 
only  broken  by  the  deep  prolonged  sounds  of 
*'  Sentry,  have  a  care  !  "  by  which  the  sentinels  oa 
the  ramparts  keep  awake  each  other's  vigilance ; 
there  was  heard  only  the  continual  pealing  of  the 
bells  of  the  six  hundred  churches  of  Madrid,  and 
at  intervals  the  loud  uproar  of  the  rabble,  and  the 
furious  beating  of  drums. 

The  inhabitants  of  Madrid  never  thought  of  de« 
fence  till  eight  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  French, 
and  all  their  prepai'ations  displayed  inexperience 
and  haste.  They  had  placed  their  artillery  be- 
hind temporary  ramparts  and  barricadoes,  or  had 
erected  hasty  fortifications  by  piling  together  bales 
of  wool  and  cotton.  The  windows  of  the  houses 
at  the  entrance  of  the  principal  streets,  were  occu- 
pied by  soldiers  screened  behind  mattresses.  The 
only  place  fortified  with  any  care  was  the  Retiro» 
a  royal  castle  seated  on  the  eminence  which  com- 
mands the  capital.  According  to  custom,  an  aid- 
tle'camp  of  Marshal  Bessieres  was  sent  in  the 
Momittg  to  summon  M«kAj\d%   1^^  ^»wa  ^^^u  % 
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ireadth  of  being  torn  to  peices  by  the  inha- 
\,  because  be  bad  proposed  tbeir  surrender- 
•  the  French,  and  he  only  escaped  by  the 
tion  be  experienced  from  the  regular  Spa- 
oops. 

I  evening  of  that  day  was  spent  by  the  Em- 
n  reconnoitering  around  the  city,  and  ar« 
^  his  plan  of  attack.  At  seven  o'clock  in 
'ening,  the  advanced  columns  of  infantry 
arrived,  a  brigade  of  the  first  corps,  sup- 
by  four  pieces  of  artillery,  marched  against 
jterbs.  The  tirailleurs  of  the  I6th  regimenti 
dislodged  the  Spaniards  from  some  advanc- 
aes,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  princi- 
ying-ground.  The  night  was  occupied  iu 
g  the  artillery,  and  making  the  necessary 
Ations  for  an  attack  next  day. 
Ipanish  officer,  taken  at  Somo  Sierra  was 
r  the  Prince  of  Neufchatel,  at  midnight,  into 
i.  He  returned,  some  hours  after,  with  the 
ation  that  the  inhabitants  were  still  deter- 
to  resist.  The  cannonade,  therefore,  com- 
i  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  at  9  o'clock. 
Tiy  pieces  of  cannon,  under  the  command  of 
il  Cenarmont,  battered  down  a  breach  ia 
il  of  the  Retiro,  whilst  twenty  pieces  of  ar- 
of  the  guard,  and  some  light  troops,  made 
ed  attack  in  another  direction,  to  divert  the 
on  and  divide  the  strength  of  the  enemy, 
^t  company  of  Vilatte  s  division  entered  by 
*ach  into  the  garden  of  the  Retiro,  and  were 
flowed  by  their  battalion.  In  less  than  an 
the  4000  Spanish  troops  of  the  line^  who 
ed  that  principal  post,  were  o'ver^^«t«^% 
wen  o'clock,  oar  solders  wer«  ^^^''IVK. 
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|i(>Hfi(*8Nion  of  tlio  important  poets  of  tlie  obieiti* 
tory,  tlie  ponvlain  maniifactoiy,  the  head  bamckB, 
nii(l  th(^  palace  of  Medina  Coeli.  Masters  of  all 
the  Uetiro,  we  could  haye  bamed  Madrid  in  a  few 
hours. 

'llie  cannonade  then  ceased  to  be  heard.  In 
every  quarter,  the  further  progreas  of  the  troopi 
was  arrested,  and  a  third  time  a  messenger  was 
despatched  to  hold  a  parley  with  the  place.  It 
was  of  no  small  importance  to  the  Empenur*  to 
Npare  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  he  designed  for 
his  brother.  It  is  possible  to  settle  a  camp,  bat  not 
a  court,  amidst  ruins.  Madrid  reduced  to  aabes, 
might  have  stimulated,  by  its  example,  every  other 
city  of  the  kingdom  to  a  desperate  resistance. 
The  French  armies  would  also  have  been  deprived 
uf  vast  resources  by  its  destruction. 

In  the  afternoon,  about  five  o'clock,  the  French 
envoy  returned,  accompanied  by  General  Morla, 
tlie  chief  of  the  military  junto ;  and  Don  B. 
Vriart(s  deputed  from  the  town.  They  were  con- 
ducted to  the'  tent  of  the  Prince  de  Neufchatel. 
They  requested  that  a  suRpension  of  arms  during 
the  4th  might  be  granted  them,  that  they  might 
liave  time  to  induce  the  people  to  surrender.  The 
Emperor  aRsumed  the  appearance  of  great  anger, 
reproaclied  them  for  having  failed  in  fulfilling  the 
t<*rms  of  tlie  treaty  of  Baylen,  and  for  the  massacre 
of  the  Frencl)  prisoners  in  Andalusia.  It  was  his 
wihIi  to  terrify^  by  this  pretended  wrath,  the  Spa- 
liiHh  deputies  ;  that  on  returning,  they  might  impart 
the  contagion  of  their  fear  to  those  who  obeyed 
their  orders.  Pie  was  most  anxious  that  the  sur- 
render of  Madrid  should  have  the  appearance  of 
being  voluntary,     ll  waa  \ieV\fev^OL  ^\i»i  xV^a  «»m^la 
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«f  the  capital  would  then  be  followed  by  the  whole 
of  Spam. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  townsmen  refused  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  still  continued  to  fire  on  the 
French  from  the  windows  of  the  houses  whicli 
awTonnd  the  Prado  promenade.  We  were  in- 
informed  by  the  prisoners  that  were  pouring  in 
continually,  what  fear  and  phrenzy  were  reigning 
throughout  the  city.  Fifty  thousand  armed  citi- 
sens  were  ranging  about  the  streets  without  dis- 
cipline, disorderly,  calling  for  orders,  and  accusing 
their  goyemors  of  treason.  The  Captain-General, 
Marquis  de  Gastellar,  and  all  the  military  men  of 
any  note,  abandoned  Madrid  with  the  troops  of 
the  line,  and  six  pieces  of  cannon,  during  the 
pigfat.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  4th 
of  December,  General  Morla  and  Don  F.  de  Vera 
came  again  to  the  tent  of  Prince  Neufchatel,  and 
at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  French  soldiers  took  pos- 
session of  Madrid. 

The  Emperor  remained  with  his  guard  encamp- 
ed on  the  hill  of  Chamartin.  The  very  day  Ma- 
drid was  taken,  he  sent  numerous  detachments  in 
all  directions,  according  to  his  usual  plan  of  mili- 
tary operations,  that  the  enemy  might  have  no 
time  to  recoirer;  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
•nrpriae  and  panic,  which  seldom  fail,  after  great 
events,  to  double  the  conqueror's  strength,  while 
they  paralyze  that  of  the  conquered.  Marshal 
Bessieres,  with  six  squadrons,  pursued,  in  the  road 
to  Valencia,  the  Spanish  army  of  General  la  Penna. 
This  force  was  compelled  by  General  Ruffin's  di- 
▼isiofi  of  infantry,  and  General  Bordesoult's  bri- 
gade of  dragoons,  to  turn  back  towax^  Oqawjc^'^^ 
The  cm-pe  of  Marahal  Victor  went  \>7  n^V|  q^ 
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Aranjoes  to  Toledo.     The  cavalry  of  (xenefili^ 

Lasalle  and  Milhaad  went  in  parsnit  of  the  tatr 
tered  troops  rcpulHed  at  Somo  Sierra,  and  those 
that  had  e^capitd  from  Madrid.     General  Hov^ 
Baye  entered  the  EKcurial. 

Our  regiment  of  husnars  had  been  stationed  t- 
round   Alcala  since  the  "2(1  of  December,  about 
three  leagues  from  Madrid.    On  the  5th,  we  were 
ordered  to  appear  early  at  the  Imperial  qoarters, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  reviewed.     We  had  not 
arrived  many  minutes,  in  a  plain  near  the  Chateau 
de  Cbamartin,  when  we  saw  Napoleon  suddenly 
make  his  appearance.     He  was  attended  by  the 
Prince  de   Neufchatel,  and  five  or  six  aides-de^ 
camp,  who  could  scarcely  keep  up  with  him,  be 
rode  so  fast.     All  the  trumpets  sounded.     The 
Emperor  halted  about  a  hundred  paces  from  the 
front  of  the  centre  of  our  regiment,  and  demanded 
from  the  Colonel  the  list  of  the  officers,  subalterns^ 
and  privates,  who  had  merited  military  honours.  The 
Colonel  of  the  regiment  having  quickly  called  them 
by  name,  Napoleon  addressed  a  few  words  fami-« 
liarly  to  some  of  the  common  soldiers  who  were 
presented  to  him  ;  but,  turning  again  to  the  Gene* 
ral  who  commanded  our  brigade,  he  put  two  ac 
three  short  questions  to  him  hurriedly.     The  Ge« 
neral  not  replying  very  concisely,  Napoleon  turned 
his  horse  without  hearing  him  finish  his  speech^ 
and  took  his  departure  as  unexpectedly  and  swifts 
ly  as  he  had  arrived. 

The  review  being  over,  we  prepared  to  enter 
Madrid.   A  heavy  silence  had  succeeded  that  con- 
fusion and  uproar  which  had  reigned  within  and 
withoat  the  walls  of  the  capital  only  the  day  be* 
fore.  The  streets  ttoougViN<I\\\0[ll^^ws^Kt^'««t^dar• 
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nrted ;  and  eveiiiathe^mBxkei'plwsef  the  numerous 
tlbopB  of  the  venders  of  necessaries  still  remained 
shut.  The  water-carriers  were  the  only  people  of 
the  town  who  had  not  interrupted  their  usual  ayo- 
catione.  They  moved  about  uttering  their  cries 
with  the  nasal  drawling  tone,  peculiar  to  their  na- 
tive mountains  of  Cralicia,  ^'  Quien  quiere  agua?" 
Who  wants  water?  No  purchasers  made  their 
■ppeaianoe  ;  the  waterman  muttered  to  himself 
sorrowfully, "  Dios  que  la  da  "— <<  It  is  God  s  gift," 
and  cried  again. 

-. .  As  we  advanced  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  we 
peioeived  groups  of  Spaniards  standing  at  the 
ebmer  of  a  square,  where  they  had  formerly 
beeii  in  the  habit  of  assembliug  in  great  num* 
hers.  They  stood  muffled  in  their  capacious 
eloaks,  regarding  us  with  a  sullen  dejected  aspect* 
Their  national  pride  could  scarcely  let  them  crediti 
that  any  other  than  Spanish  soldiers  could  have 
beaten  Spaniards.  If  they  happened  to  perceive 
among  our  ranks  a  hprro  which  had  once  belonged 
to  their  cavalry,  they  soon  distinguished  him  by 
his  pace,  and  awakening  from  their  apathy,  would 
whisper  together,  '*  Este  cavallo  es  Espagnol  ** — ' 
^  That's  a  Spanish  horse ; "  as  if  they  had  discos 
vered  the  sole  cause  of  our  success, 
p'  We  passed  quite  through  Madrid.  Our  regi- 
ttent  prroceeded  to  canton  for  sixteen  days  at  Ce- 
Tolla,  near  the  Tagus,  in  the  diref^on  of  Talavera* 
yTe  .returned  again  on  the  19th  of  December,  to 
form  part  of  the  garrison  of  Madrid.  The  inha- 
bitants in  and  around  the  capital,  had  by  that  time 
recovered  from  their  astonishment.  The  sight  of 
the  French  had^  by  degrees,  become  iam^t  V» 
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tliem.  The  strictest  discipline  was  obiieiTed  bf 
the  army ;  and  tranqnillity,  at  least  in  appearance, 
prerailed  as  moch  as  in  time  of  peace. 

On  entering  Madrid  in  the  morning  by  the  gati 
of  Toledo,  or  the  Place  de  la  Cenada,  where  the 
market  is  held,  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the 
confused  mass  of  people  from  the  oonntiy  aiid  the 
provinces,  who,  Tarionsly  clad,  are  arriving  and 
departing,  going  and  coming.  There,  a  Castilian 
draws  around  him  widi  dignity  the  folda  of  hii 
ample  cloak,  like  a  Roman  Senator  in  his  togk 
Here  a  cowherd  from  La  Mancha,  with  hia  long 
goad  in  his  hand,  clad  in  a  kilt  of  ox-skin,  whose 
antique  shape  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  tunic 
worn  by  the  Roman  and  Gothic  warriors. .  Far- 
ther on,  may  be  seen  men  with  their  hair  confined 
in  long  nets  of  silk.  Others,  wearing  a  kind  of 
short  brown  vest,  striped  with  blue  and  red,  con- 
veying the  idea  of  the  Moorish  garb.  The  men 
who  wear  this  dress  come  from  Andalusia.  They 
are  remarkable  from  their  lively  black  eyes,  their  ra- 
pid utterance,  and  expressive  animated  countenan- 
ces. At  the  comers  of  the  streets  and  places  of 
resort,  are  to  be  seen  women  preparing  refresh- 
ments for  all  those  who  have  no  permanent  abode 
in  Madrid. 

On  arriving,  we  observed  long  trains  of  mules, 
laden  with  skins,  containing  wine  and  oil;  and 
large  droves  of  asses  under  the  care  of  one  persooi 
speaking  to  them  incessantly.  We  were  met  by 
carriages,  also,  drawn  by  eight  or  ten  mules,  or^ 
namented  with  small  bells.  A  single  coachman 
guided  them  either  at  trot  or  gallop  with  wondrous 
dexterity,  making  no  use  of  reins,  and  urging  them 
/brnT^'cl  with  his  voka  uXoik^)  «\vQ(\>iV\n^  \Gu«k\  «ap 
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VBgelf.  These  males  are  traiaed  all  to  stop  the 
Mmie  instant  by  one  long  shrill  whistle.  They 
might  be  mistaken  for  teams  of  stags  or  elks,  by 
thmr  long  taper  legs,  the  height  of  their  statu'e, 
and  the  bold  lofty  carriage  of  their  heads.  The 
siurats  of  the  coach -drivers  andmuleteer8,—the  con- 
stant chiming  of  the  bells  of  the  churches, — ^the  Ta- 
fioQs  dresses  of  the  men,-— the  more  than  saiiicient 
dHsplay  of  southern  energy  displayed  by  their  ges* 
tores  and  lond  sonorous  cries  in  a  language  we  did 
■otjunderstand,— their  manners  so  unlike  our  own ; 
an  coutributed  to  gire  to  the  Spanish  capital  a 
most  stnmge  appearance  to  people  accustomed  to 
the  quietness  with  which  all  is  done  in  the  north* 
We  were  the  more  struck  with  it,  because  Madrid 
was  the  first  large  city  we  found  peopled  since  we 
ottered  Spam. 

At  the  hour  of  the  Siesta,  and  more  particular^ 
ly  in  summer,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  all  this 
■proar  ceased,  and  the  whole  city  resigned  itself 
ta  sleep.  The  only  sound  then  heiud  in  the 
atieets,  was  the  echo  of  the  trampling  of  the  horses 
of  some  of  our  troops  of  cavalry,  returning  from  or 
going  their  rounds,  or  the  drum  of  some  detach- 
ment of  infantry  about  to  mount  the  solitary  guard* 
That  very  drum  had  already  beaten  the  march  and 
the  charge  in  Alexandria,  in  Cairo,  in  Rome,  and 
almost  in  every  city  of  Europe  from  Konigsberg 
to  Madrid. 

Oar  regiment  continued  nearly  a  whole  month 
in  the  Spanish  capital.  I  staid  with  an  old  man 
of  an  illustrious  name,  who  lived  alone  with  his 
daughter.  He  went  regularly  twice  a  day  to  mass, 
and  once  to  the  Place  del  Sol,  to  Yieax  ^e  'Cft'oi^* 
ihi  retandng,  be  seated-  himaeU  Va  Yva  '\Aa\QpQRi 
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where  he  spent  the  whole  day  doing  nothing. 
Sometimes  he  would  light  a  cigar,  and  puff  aviyy 
in  smoke,  his  weariness  and  his  woes.  He  seldon 
spoke,  and  I  nerer  saw  him  laugh.  He  ezdsim* 
ed  only  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour,  with  a  heSTy 
high,  *'  Ay  JoHus  I  **  His  daughter  constantly  re- 
plied in  the  same  words,  and  both  were  again  silent* 

Every  day  my  entertainers  were  visited  bys 
priest,  the  holy  father  of  the  household,  who  was 
w  assiduous  in  his  attentions  as  physicians  in 
9ume  countries  are  to  their  patients.  He  wc»«  a 
flax-coloured  wig  to  conceal  bis  priestly  tonsniei 
and  was  dressed  like  an  ordinary  citisen,  always  in- 
sinuating, that  he  dared  not  wear  his  sacerdotal 
habit  for  fear  of  being  assassinated  in  the  streets 
by.  the  French.  This  unnecessary  deception  was 
solely  designed  to  increase  the  bitter  animosity 
which  already  existed  against  us. 

Notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  most  pro- 
found tranquillity  reigning  in  the  capital,  our  nsgi- 
mciit  were  always  prepared  to  mount  instantly; 
ai.d,  as  if  we  had  been  an  advanced  post,  with  the 
enemy  before  us,  our  horses  never  were  unsad<IIed. 
It  was  indeed  reported,  that  eleven  hundred 
Spanish  desperadoes  remained  concealed  in  the 
city  when  it  capitulated,  waiting  only  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  raise  the  inhabitants  in  arms,  and 
put  every  Frenchman  to  the  sword. 

Amid  the  plaudits  of  victory  resounded  by  our 
hnlletins,  we  could  not  help  entertaining  a  feeling 
of  perplexed  uncertainty  about  the  very  advantages 
we  had  obtained.  It  was  observed  by  some  one, 
that  our  conquests  lay  above  volcanoes.  The 
Bmperor  Napoleon  did  not  make  a  public  entry 
j'oto  Madrid,  as  he  Viad  (\oiie  VdXa  oiOoiec  ^^nuyeH^ 
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alei*  Tbie  forms  of  etiquette  under  which  he' 
icted  himself  towards  his  brother  Joseph,  whom 
Iready  considered  an  independent  sovereign, 
mted  him  from  observing  this  ceremony.  Con- 
ly'  encamped  with  his  guard  on  the  heights  of 
baitin,  he  daily  prescribed  decrees  to  Spain^ 
Dg  that  submission  which  it  was  natural  to 
:  would  soon  be  effected  by  the  terror  of  our 
.  successes. 

le  thundering  proclamations,  isstiied  by  thd 
eror,  announced  his  triumphs  to  astonished 
pe,  and  gave  cause  to  dread  a  terrible  des* 

to  such  places  of  the  Peninsula  as  persever- 
.  their  resistance^  And  yet  the  several  pro* 
!8  of  Spain  displayed  no  promptitude  in  tak-* 
(teps  to  propitiate  the  implacable  conqueror, 
«rt  the  death-blow  they  had  reason  to  dread« 
oe  offered  to  lay  at  Napoleon's  feet,  with  tho 
;ed  homage,  those  obsequious  panegyrics  to 
h  other  countries  had  accustomed  him.  De* 
ions  from  the  city  of  Madrid,  and  the  Alcaids 
me  places  occupied  by  our  troops,  alone  came 
esent  submissions  extorted  by  fear,  at  the  Im^ 
1  quarters  of  Chamartin.  The  beads  of  twelve 
red  select  families  in  Madrid  being  summon^ 
dso  appeared  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 

Joseph.  But  it  was  even  sud,  that  the  vdry 
to,  before  whom  they  swore  on  the  Gospels, 
l^ven  them  plenary  indulgence  some  time  be- 
for  every  oath  of  subjection  they  might  take 
eir  conquerors. 

16  declarations  made  by  the  French  attthori- 
fchat  they  came  to  reduce  the  reli^ioxiA  ot^^'SA, 
ibolisb  the  laqniBition^  far  from  ipludx^^  '^qa  vbi 
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the  light  of  Bavioun,  tended  only  to  ezastiento 
that  bitter  hatred  which  the  clergy  and  their  nn- 
merons  zealots  already  bore  ns.     The  friars  of  all 
classes  who  had  been  exiled  from  their  convents, 
spread  themselves  over  the  country,  and  where- 
ever  they  went,  preached  against  ns.     Disgnisii^, 
by  a  holy  zeal,  their  resentment  for  the  recent  Iom 
of  their  wealth,  they  endeavoured  by  every  mesni 
in  their  power  to  stimulate  the  people  against  the 
French.     The  priests  protested  warmly,  that  it  was 
against  strangers  alone  that  the  Inquisition  was  up- 
held ;  and  that,  without  it,  the  principles  of  reygion 
would  long  since  have  been  as  completely  nwied 
in  Spain,  as  for  more  than  twenty  years  they  had 
now  been  in  France, 

For  a  century  past,  the  Inquisition  had  indeed 
been  greatly  ameliorated.  It  no  longer  was  the 
terror  of  Spaniards ;  and  some  intelligent  indivi- 
duals had  even  gone  so  for  as  to  consider  it  essen- 
tial to  a  feeble  government,  for  restraining  the 
multitude,  and  cnrbing  the  power  of  the  inferior 
clergy.  The  poor  bc^an  to  reflect  where  they 
would  have  to  go  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  for  that 
sustenance  they  had  been  accustomed  to  recnve 
every  day  at  the  gates  of  the  convent* 

A  religious  nation  like  this,  which  supposed  its 
establishments  had  always  existed,  could  not  con- 
ceive how  they  should  ever  terminate.  In  the 
times  of  their  misfortune,  fherefqre,  every  change 
-effected  by  an  enemy  appeared  downright  im- 
piety, ^ 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

Some  days  after  Madrid  surrendered,  while  our 
regiment  was  quartered  at  Cevolla  on  the  Tagns^ 
I  receired  orders  to  cany  an  open  despatch  to 
Marshal  Lefevre  from  General  Lasalle,  who  lay 
in  our  front  at  Talavera.  Marshal  Lefeyre  was 
to  read  the  despatch,  and  then  forward  it  to  the 
IVince  of  Nenfchatel.  At  Maqoedar  I  met  Mar- 
shal Lefevre,  as  the  sun  went  down,  just  arriving 
from  Casa  Rnbioe.  To  save  his  own  aides-de^ 
eamp,  he  commanded  me  to  prosecate  the  journey 
myself,  and  <ieliver  at  the  Imperial  quarters  the 
letters  I  had  in  charge*  Requiring  to  ride  post,  I 
mounted  a  requisition'muiey  which  the  staff* 
jnajor  made  the  Akaid  of  the  place  provide  for 
me. 

I  was  soon  on  my  way,  in  a  dismal  night,  on  a 
huge  obstinate  mule,  whose  mane  somebody  had 
shorn ;  preceded  by  a  Spanish  peasant,  on  a  mule 
that  matched  my  own.  When  we  had  gone  about 
ft  league,  my  guide  allowed  himself  to  fall,  and  his 
beast  started  at  the  gallop,  to  return,  I  suppose, 
.to  the  village.  Thinking  the  poor  fellow  had 
fiainted  by  the  violence  of  his  fall,  I  alighted  to 
render  him  assistance.  In  vain  I  sought  for  htm;^ 
:wberje  I  imagiaed  be  bad  fallen;  the  TO^^YnAidR!^. 
ed  into  the  thick  brushwood,  and  diaaip^p^m^.    \. 
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got  on  my  mule  again,  not  too  sure  of  my  TduL 
The  wicked  animaJ,  no  longer  hearing  its  compsp 
nion,  would  now  go  neither  one  way  nor  another. 
The  more  I  spurred  him,  the  more  he  kicked.  My 
blows,  abuses,  and  French  menaces,  only  enraged 
him.  1  did  not  know  his  name,  and  was  not  then 
even  aware  that  every  Spanish  mule  has  one ;  or 
that,  to  make  any  progress,  I  should  have  sud, 
"  Get  on,  mule ;  go  on,  Captain  ;  get  along,  Arra- 
gonese, "  &c.  Dismounting  to  ti^ten  the  girth 
of  my  timber  saddle,  the  passionate  animal  sprung 
to  a  side,  struck  me  on  the  breast  a  blow  which 
knocked  me  to  the  ground,  and  then  turned  into 
a  side-path.  As  soon  as  I  recovered,  I  pursued 
him  with  all  my  might,  directed  by  the  noise  my 
stirrups  made  on  the  stones,  my  saddle  having 
turned  round.  After  running  half  a  league  I  found 
my  saddle,  from  which  the  mule  had  diseneum- 
bered  himself.  I  took  it' on  my  back,  and  soon 
after  entered  a  large  village,  where  the  van-guard 
of  one  of  Lefevre's  brigades  had  arrived.  I  made 
the  Alcaid  give  me  a  horse,  and  again  took  the 
road,  with  especial  care  to  keep  close  to  my  guide; 
There  was  no  French  garrison  in  the  place  where 
I  next  changed  horses.  The  master  of  the  poet- 
house,  a  lively,  fresh  old  man,  opened  the  door  to 
me  himself.  He  awoke  a  postilion,  and  directed 
him  to  saddle  an  old  horse,  whose  crooked  fore- 
legs could  scarcely  bear  his  weight.  I  uttered 
some  threats  against  the  postmaster,  and,  raising 
my  voice,  signified  which  horse  I  wished  to  rid«. 
The  old  fellow  was  not  to  be  frightened;  but^ 
"ivith  a  mildness  which  allayed  my  passion  in  a 
ojoment,  took  me  by  t\\e  Wi\^>  «si^>  tix^vw^  a  si^ 
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p  quiet,  lie  showed  me  thirty  or  forty  pea« 
sleep  among  a  heap  of  chopped  straw,  al 
ler  end  of  the  staUe.  I  took  the  benefit  of 
rice,  and  mounted  the  horse,  bad  as  it  was; 
It  a  word;  admiring  the  different  feeling^ 
itle  action  displayed,  and  musing  on  the 
BM  difBculties  of  the  situation,  to  whidi  we 
dbgected  by  Spanish  hatred,  eren  now  when 
re  victorious  on  every  side, 
ached  the  Imperial  quarters  at  Chamartin 
L  o'clock  next  morning.  One  of  his  aides-t 
ip  awoke  the  Prince  of  Neufchatel.  .  I  de-i 

my  letters  to  him,  and,  at  eleven  the  same 
was  sent  back  to  my  own  corps,  with  new 
ches  for  Marshal  Victor.     It  was  morning 
[  arrived  at  Aranjuez.     The  commandant  of  . 
loe  advised  me  to  delay  my  journey  to  Tu?  ^ 

or  .the  march  of  a  detachment  going  thithen  I 

irector  of  the  posts  of  the  first  corps,  having  | 

ed  his  convoy  but  a  few  minuten,  had  been 
red  on  the  road  the  evening  before.     But  3 

as  instructed  to  expedite  my  orders  without  ^ 

I  continued  my  journey,  mounted  on  a  rfr* 
im-pony.  Being  alone,  I  was.compelled  to 
rge  for  myself  the  duties  of  rear- guard,  van- 

and  fiank,  galloping  up  the  heights,  and 
ig  a  constant  look  out,  that  I  might  not  btf 
by  surprise.  The  wild  horses  of  the  royal 
rith  the  deer  and  stags,  in  herds  of  Innii  fifty 
y^  fled  as  I  approached.  ''    -    » 

le  leagues  beyond  Aranjuez,  I  observed  two 
ih  peasants  at  a  distance,  who  had  bound  a 
1  soldier,  and  were  dragging  him  into  UiA 
rood,  to  put  him  to  death.    V^ixVv  i^EM&  ^:^ 
ifmjr  hone,  I  rode  towarda  them^  «oA>n«i^ 
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pily  arrifed  in  time  to  rescue  the  nnfortanate  pri- 
soner. He  proved  to  be  a  soldier  of  iniiemtry,  who 
had  left  Aranjnez  hospital  the  day  before.     0▼e^ 

Sowered  with  fatigne,  he  had  sat  down  to  recover 
imself,  whilst  his  comrades  continued  their  mareh. 
I  escorted  him  to  his  detachment,  which  had  halt- 
ed not  far  distant,  and  proceeded  on  my  way. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  horrible  sight  I  next  be- 
held. Every  step  I  took  I  stumbled  over  the  dis- 
figured bodies  of  Frenchmen,  recently  murdered, 
and  bloody  shreds  of  their  garments  strewed  a- 
round.  The  still  vivid  marks  in  the  sand,  declar- 
ed how  some  of  these  hapless  beings  must  have 
wrestled,  and  the  prolonged  torments  they  must 
have  endured,  before  they  expired.  The  copper* 
plates  of  their  caps,  which  had  been  thrown  to  a 
side,  could  alone  show  that  they  had  been  soldiers, 
or  to  what  regiments  they  had  belonged.  Those 
who  had  thus  attacked  the  French  on  the  Toledo 
road,  were  the  keepers  of  the  Royal  stud,  and  some 
peasants  who  had  abandoned  their  villages  on  Uie 
arrival  of  our  troops.  They  had  acquired  a  high 
degree  of  barbarity  by  their  vagabond  and  solitary 
way  of  living. 

I  had  delivered  my  despatches  to  Marshal  Vic- 
tor at  Toledo,  and  was  returned  to  my  regiment, 
the  day  before  it  went  to  garrison  Madrid. 

The  Spaniards  of  the  plains  of  Castile  were  al- 
ready recovering  from  the  temporary  dread  i)cca- 
sioned  by  our  arrival.  The  inhabitants  of  the  pla* 
ces  we  occupied  had  retired  to  the  mountains  and 
woods  with  their  wives  and  infants.  They  espied 
from  thence  all  our  movements,  and  lay  in  ambush 
near  our  principal  routAS)  to  intercept  our  couriers 
^uid  our  orders ;  or  to  aaiBwa^x  uw«s^«kXa^^  «w9«l^ 
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tachmenU  as  they  believed  were  weaker 
emeelves. 

a  day  passed,  widiout  bringing  us  disas- 
Ltelligence  of  some  of  the  small  parties  left 
to  preserve  our  communications.  All  our 
f  correspondence,  stationed  in  our  rear  as 
nany,  consisting  of  only  nine  or  fifteen  men^ 
mihilated. 

Spanish  Jonta  had  retired  to  Merida,  and 
ence  had  gone  to  Seville.  It  then  sent  or- 
the  Alcaids  and  clergy,  even  of  the  places 
npied,  to  invite  the  soldiers  of  the  Spanish 
U>  join  their  respective  corps.  These  sol- 
-  their  country,  seeking  to  avoid  our  troopsy 
d  by  night  through  unfrequented  paths; 
IS  the  dbpersed  Spanish  armies  constantly 
ed  from  their  disasters,  with  wonderful  ce- 
nd  ease.  When  the  army  of  Castanos  ar- 
t  Cuen9a  after  its  defeat  at  Tudela,  it  was 
1  to  9000  infantry,  and  2000  cavahy.  One 
afterwards,  at  the  engagement  of  Ucles,  the 
■my  numbered  more  than  25,000  men.  Af« 
defeat  of  General  Blake  at  Espinosa,  the 
s  of  Romana  could  scarcely  bring  together 
loldiers  in  Gralicia.  By  the  beginning  of 
ber,  he  had  22,000  recruits  around  the  city 
1. 

oogh  the  Spanish  Junta  was  but  a  weak 
werless  administration,  it  notwithstanding 
ed  considerable  influence,  when  it  acted  in 
h  of  the  nation's  choice.  The  operations^ 
were  wholly  spontaneous,  were  propoitioii* 
manent.  The  Spanish  generals,  like  theis 
nent,  had  only  authority  whea  ihe^  «c^Aj\ 
9  approval  of  those  they  command^  ^I\ie^. 
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could  neither  rettnin  their  toldiors  when  oonqfltf-    j ; 
ora,  nor  rally  them  when  defeated ;  and  these  «B- 
disciplined  bands  bore  their  generals  along  Mi    j 
them,  in  the  ruRh  of  their  victory  or  flight.    TlMAr    | 
Spanish  pride  was  so  great,  that  they  would  nerer 
attribute  their  losses  to  their  own  inezperieDcet  or 
the  superior  discipline  of  their  enemies.     When- 
ever they  were  beaten,  they  accused  their  dM- 
mandera  of  treason.     General  St  Juan  was  hanged 
by  hiH  soldiers  at  Talavera ;  (xeneFal  la  Penna  WM 
Rupp]ante<]  by  the  divisions  of  Andalusia ;  and  dft 
Duke  de  I'lnfantado  was  obliged  to  take  the  eoor 
mand  of  the  army  at  Cnen^a. 
.    The  Spaniards  were  a  religious  and  bmve  peo- 
ple, but  devoid  of  military  genius.     They  even 
hated  and  contemned  every  thing  relating  to  troopi 
of  the  line.     They  were  thus  in  want  of  superior 
and  Bubaltf^m  oiiicers,  and  all  that  constitutes  a 
well  regu]ate<l  army.     They  regarded  their  pre- 
sent contest  as  a  religions   crusade  against  the 
French,  for  their  country  and  their  king.     A  re<l 
ribbon,  with  this  inscription,  ^'  Vimcbr  o  morir 

PRO  PATRIA  ET  PRO  FeRDINANDO  SEPTIMO/'— 

**  Conquer  or  die  for  our  native  land  and  Ferdi- 
nand  VII.,"  was  the  only  military  distinction  of  tl.e 
greater  part  of  these  citizen-soldiers.  At  the  fii^t 
summons,  men,  almost  naked,  repaired  from  every 
province  to  the  great  assemblies  that  they  styled 
their  armies.  Thera  the  ardent  desm  of  con- 
quest, with  which  they  were  inspired,  made  them 
endure  with  admirable  patience  such  privations,  as 
all  the  power  of  the  severest  discipline  could  never 
havil  compelled  regular  troops  to  undergo. 
'•'  In  general,  the  people  of  the  provinces  mani- 
fested much  acepuciua  «\i(rax  ^^  vokRCKiaMk  ^a 
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(btainedy  even  in  the  time  of  our  victories.    No 
Spaniard  would  give  credit  to  the  misfortanes  of 
Spauif  or  believe  she  could  be  enbdued.     This 
^HOtimenty  which  animated  eveiy  heart,  rendered 
itB  nation  invincible,   in  defiance  of  individual 
loaaeff  and  the  frequent  discomfiture  of  her  armies. 
^  The    English  .  entered    Spain   about  the  end 
1^  .the  year   1808.     On  the  I4th  of  October, 
iSyOOQ  aoldi^s,  commanded  by  General  Sir  D. 
Bairdy  had  disembarked  at  Cornnna,  and  advanced 
Igr  Lugo  tp  Astoiiga.     Another  army,  under  Gre- 
iwibI  Moore,  Commander-in-chief  of  all  the  British 
fgrees,  had  marched  from  Lisbon  on  the  27th  of 
lj^  same  nionth.     It  had  arrived  at  Estremadura 
I|P4  ^  Castiles,  by  the  routes  of  Almeida,  Ciu- 
dM  Roderigo,  Alcantara,  and  Merida.     The  divi- 
ng that  marched  by  Merida  had  advanced  on  the 
22d  of  November  as  f<u:  as  the  Escnrial.     All  the 
English  corps  in  the  Peniusikla  were  to  unite  at 
Salamanca  and  Valadolid,  and  reinforce  the  Spa«v 
army  before  Burgos.  .•  When  that  army  was 
1,  a^  well  as  General  Blake's  in  the  Astu* 
xttS)  Gefiesal  Sir  D.Baird  fell  back  from  Astor- 
gll  to  yilhi  Fraaca^    Afterwards,  when  the  French 
mar^jed  upon.  Madrid,  subsequently  to  thiB  en- 
gl^inent  at  Tudela,  General  Moore  recalled  the 
d^yisien  of  the  fmglish  which  had  advanced  to  the 
j^seuriiil,  and  concentrated  his  army  in  the  e&virons 
ojl^ -jSalaikiaBca.     The  English  armies  in  Spain.  .- 
mained  nearly  a  month  at  Villa  Francac  and  Sal&« 
iiuiiica»  jrresl>lpte  .what  ciourse  they  should  foUbv^.i 
Th^  diared  tieither  advance  against  the  vast  power ' 
of .  the  French  in  front,  nor  retreat^  from  the  fear  ^ 
of  discouraging  the  people  of  Spain,  axi^  <^i;3s«\- 
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gnaishing  the  national  spirit,  which  still  somved  in 
despite  of  the  severest  trials. 

Some  misnnderstanding  existed  at  this  time  be* 
tween  the  English  and  Spaniards,  and  caused  a 
want  of  concord  in  their  military  operatiom.  The 
Spaniards,  not  considering  that  the  English  were 
only  auxiliaries  in  their  quarrel,  reproached  them 
with  the  tardiness  of  their  marches  at  fint,  and  af- 
terwards for  their  inactivity.  The  English  Gene- 
ral, in  his  turn,  accused  die  Spaniards  of  having 
perpetually  dissembled  their  real  conditicm  and 
misfortunes,  and  having  always  exaggerated  the 
extent  of  their  means  of  resistance.  Like  the 
French  commander,  he  misapprehended  the  Spaniih 
character,  and  generally  took  for  weakness  tdl  that 
patriotism  made  a  people,  devoid  of  military  re- 
sources, act,  believe  and  speak  ;  strong,  however, 
in  their  national  spirit,  and  unconquerable  from 
the  very  causes  which  made  them  gloss  over  their 
disappointments. 

llie  Spaniards  even  went  eo  far  as  to  believe 
that  the  English  wished  to  abandon  them  to  their 
fate.  The  French  also,  in  accordance  widi  the 
general  opinion,  believed  that  the  English  had  no 
other  intention  but  to  re-embark  at  Lisbon  or  Co- 
runna.  Marshal  Lefevre  was  even  sent  foiward 
from  Talavera,  to  menace  the  communications  of 
General  Moore,  and  oblige  him  hastily  to  descend 
the  Tagus.  General  Sonlt,  who  had  remained  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  also  prepar- 
ed to  enter  Galicia,  and  was  to  he  reinforced  by 
the  corps  of  General  Junot,  which  had  arrived 
from  France,  and  was  advancing  towards  Burgos. 
Whilst  matters  proceeded  thna^  intelligence  was 
brought  to  the  Iinpetiai  q^a»i\en  %k  ^Jtaosia^iB^ 
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tbafc  at  Rneday  one  of  the  posts  of  General  Fran- 
chesci  bad  been  carried  on  the  i2thy  and  that  de* 
tadunents  of  English  were  scouring  the  coonlayy 
eren  to  the  gates  of  Valladolid. 

These  were  advanced  parties  of  General  Moore's 
army,  which  had  left  Salamanca  on  the  13th  of 
December,  and  had  passed  the  Douro  to  effect  a 
jnnction  with  13,000  English,  whom  General  Sir 
D.  Baird  was  bringing  from  Villa  Franca.  They 
had  planned  a  combined  attack,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Spanish  troops  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana, 
against  Marshal  Soult,  who,  with  15,000  men,  oc- 
enpied  the  small  towns  of  Guarda,  Saldanna,  and 
Saliagnn,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cea.  A  bri* 
gade  of  cavalry,  under  General  Paget,  on  the  21st, 
attacked  and  defeated  a  regiment  of  French  dra- 
goons that  Marshal  Soult  had  left  at  Sahagun. 
'  The  Emperor  Napoleon  being  informed  of  this 
movement  of  the  English,  commenced  his  march 
from  Madrid  on  the  22d  with  his  guards,  and  the 
corps  of  Marshal  Ney,  to  cut  off  Uieir  retreat  to 
Coraniuu  He  arrived  at  Villa  Castin  on  the  23d9 
at  Tordesillas  on  the  25th,  at  Medina  de  Rio  Seco  on 
the  27th  ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  December  29th9 
his  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  three  squadrons 
of  chasseurs  a  cbeval,  commanded  by  General  Le- 
fevre,  came  up  with  the  English  in  Benavente. 

General  Lefevre,  finding  the  bridge  over  the 
Esia  destroyed,  passed  the  river  by  the  ford,  and 
drova  in  the  English  out-posts  to  the  very  gates 
of  the  city*  The  General,  borne  along  by  the  ar- 
dour of  pursuit,  omitted  to  draw  off  his  chasseurs, 
or  make  his  observations,  and  was  suddenly  at- 
tacked by  the  whole  cavalry  of  the  euemY*  Oxn 
hone  were  compelled  to  repass  the  lSA\&t  «aX.^  xon^ 
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beiiig  wounded  or  dismounted,  and  their  Generil 
a  priBoner.  Having  gained  the  bank,  they  formeil 
for  the  charge,  and  prepared  to  make  a  despomt^ 
effort  to  rescue  their  captive  leader.  But  the  Eng^ 
liih  hastily  brought  up  two  pieces  of  light  artillery 
pear  tlie  broken  bridge,  and,  opening  a  fire  of  gnpe^' 
shot,  made  the  French  squadrons  retire. 

The  Anglo- Spanish  army  had  received  advice 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  march,  just  as  they 
were  meditating  an  attack  on  Marshal  Soull,  at  the 
village  of  Carnon.  On  the  24th,  they  were  n^ 
tiring  rapidly  towards  Astorga  and  Benavente,  by 
Mayorga,  Valencia,  and  Manciila.  They  would 
most  likely  have  been  cut  off  from  tlie  passes  of 
Galicia,  if  the  French  army  had  not  been  consi- 
derably obstructed  in  its  march  by  the  torrents  that 
had  overflowed,  and  the  snow  lately  fallen  aboi|( 
the  Sierra  de  Guadarama. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  arrived  on  the  30tb  of 
December  at  Benavente,  and  having  proceeded  no 
farther  than  Astorga,  returned  on  the  7th  of  Ja- 
nuary to  Valladolid  with  his  guards.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  he  was  in  France,  making  preparations 
to  march  against  Austria.  Marshal  Ney  was  left 
at  Astorga,  to  secure  the  passes  of  Galicia,  and  or- 
ganize the  country.  Marshal  Soult  continued  the 
pursuit  of  General  Moore*s  army  towards  Conm- 
na.  The  EngiiHli,  in  their  retreat,  left  the  country 
behind  them  a  total  desert,  and  the  troops  of  Mar- 
shal Soult  were  every  evening  obliged  to  forage  at 
great  distances  from  the  line  of  march,  which  great- 
ly retarded  their  progress,  and  increased  their  fa- 
tigue. His  advance  guard,  notwithstanding,  came 
op  with  tlie  enemy's  rear  at  Villa  Franca,  and 
^gdin  at  Logo,  but  did  not  \\\vi^  ^^isaii\x«^  «& 
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Gently,  strong  to  commence  an  attack.  The  Frenek 
loet  General  Colbert  of  the  cavalry,  in  a  skirmish 
which  happened  before  the  former  of  these  towns. 

On  the  16th,  the  English  were  obliged  to  en* 
gage  before  Comnna,  previous  to  their  embarka^ 
tion.  The  battle  was  bloody,  and  keenly  contest- 
ed. At  first  the  French  gained  ground,  but  to- 
wards evening  the  English  recovered  the  com- 
manding position  which  they  had  originally  occu- 
pied, to  cover  the  anchorage  of  their  fleet.  Dur- 
ing the  night,  between  the  16th  and  17th,  they 
embarked.  General  Moore  was  struck  by  a  can- 
non-ball as  he  again  led  back  to  the  charge  a  corps 
which  had  been  repulsed.  The  army  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  la  Romana  had  broken  up  among  the  moun- 
tains to  the  west  of  Astorga.  Corunna  being  a 
fortified  town,  was  defended  by  its  inhabitants,  and 
did  not  surrender  till  the  20th  by  capitulation. 

Tlie  English,  in  their  retreat,  had  undergone  all 
the  hardships  to  which  armies  hotly  pursued  are 
exposed,  when  the  toils  of  the  soldiers  have  enrag- 
ed them  out  of  measure.  Without  having  foughi 
one  pitched  battle,  they  lost  more  than  8000  men 
and  almost  all  the  horses  of  their  cavalry. 

One  cannot  well  conceive  what  motives  influ- 
enced General  Moore  to  hazard  the  fate  of  his 
whole  army  by  an  expedition  against  the  corps  of 
Marshal  Soult,  the  result  of  which  every  way  could 
only  be  most  doubtful.  The  Marshal  could  easily 
have  fallen  back  on  Burgos,  and  been  reinforced  by 
the  troops  of  General  Junot.  General  Moore,  in 
marching  to  Saldanna,  yielded  Napoleon  an  op- 
portunity  of  attacking  him  with  all  his  forces 
united,  when  the  Emperor  was  prepanxk^  V^  x^ 

s  3 
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turn  to  Fraobe.  He  might  hare  moved  froo 
Salamanca,  to  a  posiUon  almost  impregnable 
behind  the  bridge  of  Almares  on  the  Ta^ 
and  reorganized  the  annies  of  Spain.  Tbis  wn 
what  the  French  chiefly  dreaded.  In  leaving  Str 
lamanca,  General  Moore  ought  at  any  rate  to  have 
retreated  rather  to  Lisbon  than  Comnna,  taking 
the  shortest  rente,  and  leanng  to  Marshals  Leferre 
and  Souh  the  most  extended  line  of  commnnics- 
thons ;  to  guard  which  they  must  have  weakened 
themselves  considerably,  by  posting  detachments 
'  in  their  rear.  He  could  thus  also  have  enabled  the 
troops  of  General  de  la  Romana,  and  the  peasants 
of  Galicia  and  Portugal,  frequently  to  harass  the 
French  in  a  desultory  warfare.  This  latter  opera- 
tion has  since  been  accomplished  with  the  most 
complete  success,  by  General  Sir  A.  Wellesley 
(now  Duke  of  Wellington.) 

It  is  affirmed  that  General  Moore  was  deceived 
by  false  information,  and  that  it  was  against  hk 
own  opinion  and  contrary  to  his  will,  that  he  was 
made  to  deviate  on  this  occasion  from  the  estar 
blished  rules  of  military  science.  Besides,  it  is 
always  an  easy  matter  to  judge  of  actions  after 
they  have  happened ;  the  difficulty  of  any  nnder- 
taking  consists  in  forseeing  its  probable  issne. 

Whilst  the  corps  of  Marshal  Soult  was  thus 
expelling  the  English  from  Galicia,  the  Spanish 
army  of  Andalusia  was  making  various  movements 
in  advance  of  Cuen^a,  by  which  Madrid  seemed  to 
be  menaced.  To  oppose  this  Spanish  force,  com- 
hianded  by  the  Duke  de  Tlnfantado,  Marshal  Vic- 
tor on  the  loth  of  January  left  Toledo  with  the 
Srst  corps  of  the  army,  1?ot  ^^^t^  ^^  they  ad- 
vanced slowly   in  ila©  Iie\^^p^wwa>w«A  tA  ^>^»^ 
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^thout  any  intelligence  of  the  enemy.  Whether 
by  chance,  or  from  ignorance  of  the  country,  the 
Frendi  divisions  found  themselves  on  the  morning 
(ti  the  13th  so  entangled  among  the  Spaniards, 
that  so  for  from  expecting  to  turn  them,  they  even 
conceived  they  were  themselves  surrounded. 

The  division  of  Villate  first  engaged  with  part 
of  the  enemy's  force,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
on  the  top  of  a  steep  and  lofty  eminence.  The 
Spaniards  had  more  friith  in  the  strength  of  their 
position  than  in  the  skill  of  their  troops,  most  of 
irhom  were  newly  raised.  When  they  heheld* 
the  ardour  and  coolness  with  which  the  French 
under  arms  ascended  the  rocks,  they  fied  after  fir- 
bg  a  single  discharge.  Near  Alcazar  they  met  in 
their  retreat  the  division  of  Ruffin,  which  unex- 
pectedly turned  the  enemy  while  it  was  only  seek- 
hig  for  them.  Some  thousand  Spaniards  were 
forced  to  surrender ;  surprise  and  terror  took  pos- 
session of  their  whole  army,  and  the  different 
corps  of  which  it  was  composed  blindly  threw 
liiemselves  on  every  side.  Several  of  their  co- 
lumns endeavouring  to  escape,  ran  headlong  on 
Genera]  Cenarmont's  park  of  artillery,  and  were 
received  by  a  discharge  of  grape-shot  which 
compelled  them  to  change  their  course.  A  piece 
of  French  artillery,  the  horses  of  which  were  ex- 
hausted, was  met  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  They 
made  way  for  it,  and  filed  off  in  silence  on  each 
side  of  the  road.  The  French  took  more  than 
10,000  prisoners,  and  40  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
the  Spaniards  abandoned  in  their  flight.  If  the 
dragoons  of  General  Latour  Maubourg  had  ws*\, 
been  too  hiagned  for  pursuit,  the  WVioVe  ^i^vov^ 
inoy  mast  bare  fallen  into  our  power. 
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Oo  the  13th  of  January,  the  day  on  which  dii 
fight  at  Ucles  happened,  our  regiment  left  Madnd 
for  the  purpose  of  rejoining  the  first  corps  d'arm^ 
On  the  14th  we  lay  at  Ocana.  On  the  moming 
of  the  15th,  about  three  leagues  from  this  town,  we 
fell  in  with  the  Spanish  prisoners  taken  at  Udes, 
who  were  going  to  Madrid.  Some  of  these  poor 
wretches  expired  from  hunger ;  many  of  them  sunk 
down  exhausted  with  fatigue ;  and  when  they  wen 
unable  to  go  farther,  they  were  mercilessly  shot 
Tiiis  sanguinary  order  was  given  in  retaliation  (ds 
the  death  of  the  French  prisoners  whom  the  Spsr 
niards  hanged.  This  inhuman  conduct,.  nnsea« 
sonably  exercised  against  disarmed  foes,  whose 
helplessness  entitled  them  to  clemency,  comid  on 
no  account  be  justified  by  the  necessity  of  reprisaL 
Besides,  if  the  grand  design  of  conquest  be  the 
lasting  submission  of  the  conquered,  these  mea- 
sures, as  impolitic  as  cruel,  tended  greatly  to  dis- 
tance this  desirable  end.  No  doubt,  the  Spuaish 
peasants  were  thus  deterred  from  uniting  with  their 
armies.  But  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  an 
ambuscade  warfare  succeeded  regular  battles,  where 
our  decided  superiority  of  tactics  would  likely  al- 
ways have  enabled  us  to  triumph.  Our  clemency 
would  thus  have  perfected  the  submission  of  those 
whom  our  arms  had  already  half  subdued.  As  it 
was,  the  French,  with  only  400,000  men,  had  to 
contend  with  twelve  millions  of  people  inflamed 
with  hatred,  despair,  and  revenge. 

Our  attention  was  particularly  attracted  by  one 

of  these  unhappy  Spaniards.     He  was  lying  on  his 

back,  mortally  wounded*    We  saw,  from  his  long 

black  mustachios,  inleimlu^led  with  gray  hairs^ 

Bnd  his  uniform,  t\\at  Y\ft  w«a  wi  o\^  ^^^v«.  •^^da 
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^Aily  Bonnds  we  could  bear  him  utter,  were  a  few 
Wordi  of  invocation  to  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints. 
We  tried  to  revire  him  with  a  little  brandy,  but  a 
■few  moments  after  he  expired. 

Nothing  can  be  more  appalling  than  to  follow  a 
vietorioas  army  at  some  marehes  distance.  As  we 
had  not  shared  in  the  eficcess  of  our  comrades, 
who  had  just  beaten  the  enemy  before  us,  so  no 
■remembrance  of  our  own  dangers,  fatigues,  or 
anxieties,  could  diminish  the  horror  of  the  spectai- 
da  which  we  witnessed  at  every  step.  We  tra- 
velled through  a  desolated  and  deserted  country; 
we  lodged  indiscriminately  beside  the  dying  and 
the  dead,  who  had  crawled  from  the  gory  field  of 
battle  to  the  n^mest  houses,  to  close  then  eyes  for 
•«ver,  unassisted  and  unseen. 

'We  joined  our  division  at  Cuen9a,  and  took  up 
'Our  qi^urters  for  a  few  days  in  the  neighbourhood 
M  Belmonte  and  San  Clemente.  We  had  to  wait 
-fer  Our  artillery,  which  could  not,  without  much 
difficulty,  make  out  more  than  one  or  two  leagues 
a  day.  The  rains  of  winter  had  made  the  roads 
so  bad,  that  it  was  often-  necessary  to  take  the 
teams  of  several  pieces  of  artillery  to  drag  a  single 
gun^  We  afterwards  crossed  Don  Quixote  s  counv 
try  in  going  to  Consuegra  and  Madrilejos.  To- 
'boso  exactly  coirespohds  with  the  description  gi- 
▼eii  of  it  by  Cervantes,  in  his- immortal  romance  of 
Don  Quixote  de  La;  Mancha.  If  that  visionary 
hero  did  not  render  great  service  to  widows  and 
6fphans  while  he  lived,  his  memory  at  least  pre- 
served from  the  horrors  of  war  the  country  of  his 
imaginary  Dulcinea.  The  first  woman  the  French 
'Mldiers  saw  at  a  window>  they  me^  o\iX^  \m^ 
MBg,  "  There's  Dnicinca. "     TUc\r  mvcxX\  ei\x^v\- 
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dened  the  inhabitants,  and  far  firom  fl^nngi  m 
usualy  at  the  sight  of  our  advanced  gnanU  thef 
collected  to  see  us  pass.  Jests  about  Dnlciim 
and  Don  Quixote  formed  a  link  of  conneadon  be- 
tween us  and  the  citizens  of  Toboeo ;  and  the 
French,  being  well  entertained,  treated  in  their  turn 
their  hosts  with  urbanity. 

We  remained  for  more  than  a  month  quartend 
in  La  Mancha.  Our  mode  of  living  was  the  same, 
whether  we  staid  in  houses  or  biyouacked  in  the 
fields ;  only,  in  place  of  removing  from  one  house 
to  another,  we  went  from  our  own  fire  to  that  of 
our  comrades.  There  we  spent  the  tedious  night, 
quenching  our  thirst,  and  oonyersing  about  the  oc- 
currences of  the  war,  or  listening  to  the  acGonot 
of  past  campaigns.  Sometimes  about  daybreak,  a 
horse  pinched  with  the  chilnesa  of  the  dews, 
would  pull  up  his  stake,  and  come  gen^  to  the 
fire  and  warm  his  nose,  as  if  the  old  servant  was 
reminding  us  that  he  too  had  a  share  in  the  en- 
gagement about  which  we  were  speaking. 

The  simple  stirring  life  we  led  had  both  its 
pleasures  and  its  pains.  Every  hour,  when  near 
the  enemy,  we  were  seeing  detachments  going  and 
coming  after  long  absence,  and  bringing  news  of 
others  in  Spain  at  a  great  distance. 

When  we  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to 
ride,  we  might  have  been  as  well  sent  to  France, 
Germany,  or  the  extremity  of  Europe,  as  on  a 
shoii;  excm'sion  to  the  neighbourhood.  When  we 
left  a  place,  we  could  not  tell  if  we  might  ever  re- 
turn. When  we  halted  at  any  spot,  we  knew  not 
if  our  stay  might  be  for  months,  or  for  hours.  The 
longest,  dreariest  stay  was  never  wearisomey  be- 
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ksmae  we  always  expected  something  new.  We 
were  often  destitute  of  daily  bread ;  but  onr  com- 
Ibrt  in  onr  distress  was  the  hope  of  an  approaching 
diange.  When  abundance  returned  to  us,  we  has- 
tened to  enjoy  it ;  we  lived  fast,  we  replenltshed 
<mr  late  short  commons,  and  kept  in  remembrance 
that  our  plenty  must  pass  away.  When  the 
thunder  of  artillery  in  the  distance  announced  that 
ft  battle  was  near, — when  the  different  divisions 
harried  to  the  place  of  action,  and  brothers  and 
Mends  that  had  been  separated  distinguished  each 
other,  they  would  stop  to  embrace  and  utter  a 
tramient  adieu,  their  arms  would  clash,  their 
plumes  would  intertwine,  and  they  would  tear 
tfaemaelyes  asunder  to  rejoin  their  ranks. 

The  frequency  of  danger  made  us  regard  death 
as  one  of  the  most  common  occurrences  of  life. 
We  grieved  for  our  comrades  when  wounded,  but 
if  they  were  dead,  we  showed  an  indifference  a- 
boat  Uiem  often  even  ironical.  When  the  soldiers 
in  passing  recognised  a  companion  numbered  with 
ibe  slain,  they  would  say,  ^^  He  is  now  above 
want,  he  will  abuse  his  horse  no  more,  his  drink- 
ing days  are  done, "  or  words  to  that  purpose ; 
which  manifested  in  them  a  stoical  disregsu^  of 
enstence.  It  was  the  only  funeral  oration  spoken 
over  the  warriors  that  had  fallen. 

The  different  regiments  of  our  army,  particu- 
larly the  cavalry  and  infantry,  were  considerably 
distingaished  from  each  other  in  their  customs  and 
manners.  The  infentry  having  nothing  else  to 
oecnpy  their  attention  but  themselves  and  their 
moskets,  were  great  egotists,  talkers'  and  sleepers. 
Doomed  during  war  to  face  death  uxM^tvc^cm.^^ 
mnder  terror  of  dj^race,  they  displaced  ^  Y^^^^a^ 
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neu  in  their  hostility,  and  a  disposition  to  maks 
others  suffer  when  they  could,  the  evils  themselves 
had  endured.  They  were  often  impertinent,  and 
sometimes  even  insolent  to  their  officers ;  but  in 
the  midst  of  almost  insupportable  hardships,  a  bon- 
mot  would  restore  them  to  reason,  and  set  diem 
a-laughing.  They  forgot  all  their  toils  the-  moment 
they  heard  the  enemy's  fire. 

The  hussars,  and  chasseurs  k  cheval,  were  ac- 
cused of  being,  in  the  main,  plunderer^,  wasten, 
and  drinkers ;  and  of  taking  every  license  in  the 
presence  of  an  enemy.  Accustomed,  it  may  be 
aaid,  to  sleep  with  one  eye  open,  to  keep  always 
one  ear  awake  to  the  sound  of  the  alarm-^triunpet, 
to  reconnoitre  in  a  march  far  in  advance  of  the 
army,  to  anticipate  the  snares  of  the  enemy,  -  to 
discover  the  slightest  traces  of  their  conrae,  to 
scour  the  ravines,  and  to  survey  with  eagle-eye 
the  distant  plains, — they  could  not  but  acquire  a 
superior  intelligence,  and  a  habit  of  self-manage- 
ment. And  yet  they  were  always  silent,  and  sub- 
missive before  their  officers,  from  the  dread  of  be- 
ing unhoFRed. 

Everlastingly  smoking  to  pass  away  his  time, 
the  light-horeeman  braved  in  every  country  the 
severity  of  the  climate,  under  his  capacious  cloak. 
The  hoi-se  and  his  rider,  habituated  to  each  other's 
pompany,  contracted  an  affinity  of  feeling.  The 
trooper  was  invigorated  by  his  horse,  and  the 
horse  by  his  master.  When  a  hussar,  hardly  so- 
ber, urged  his  fleet  career  among  ravines,  or  in 
the  midst  of  precipices,  the  horse  usurped  all  the 
management  which  the  man  in  his  senses  posses- 
sed ;  it  would  curb  its  ardour,  redouble  its  caution, 
Bhun  every  danger,  and  ^w^^^  T^Vastk^^S^Kt  %  C«w 
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erolations,  to  fill  up  its  own  and  its  master's  place 
in  the  ranks.  Sometimes  on  a  journey,  the  horse 
woold  gently  slacken  its  pace,  or  even  incline  it- 
self to  either  side,  so  as  to  retain  its  inebriated,  and 
sleeping  master  in  the  saddle.  The  hussar  awak- 
ing from  this  unseasonable  lethargy,  seeing  his 
horse  breathless  with  exertion,  would  lament,  vow, 
and  swear  never  to  drink  more.  For  several  days 
he  would  act  the  pedestrian,  and  deprive  himself 
of  his  own  provisions  to  share  it  with  his  fellow- 
Uaveller. 

When  the  alarm  was  given  in  a  camp  of  light 
cavalry,  by  a  carabine  shot  from  the  videttes,  in . 
^e  twinkling  of  an  eye  every  horse  was  bridled, 
and  horsemen  might  be  seen  in  all  directions 
springing  through  the  bivouac  fires,  leaping  over 
hedges  and  ditches,  and  hastening  with  the  speed 
of  lightning  to  the  rendezvous,  to  repel  the  first 
attack  of  the  enemy.  The  trumpeter's  horse  alone 
remained  inactive  amid  all  this  tumult ;  but  the 
instant  its  master  ceased  to  sound,  it  stamped 
with  impatience,  and  strained  every  nerve  to  over- 
take its  fellows. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

About  the  middle  of  Febniaiy,  onr  corps  d*ann^ 
left  La  Mancha ;  and  the  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Sebastian!,  the  successor  of  Mar- 
shal Lefevre,  came  to  the  neighbonrfaood  of  Tole- 
do to  watch  the  fragments  of  ^e  army  of  the  Duke 
de  rinfantado.  We  proceeded  to  occupy  the  towns 
of  Talavera,  Arzobispo  and  Almarez  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tagns,  confronting  the  Spanish  army 
of  Estremadnra.  This  army  had  been  dispersed 
on  the  24th  December  by  Marshal  Lefeyre  at 
Arzobispo  opposite  Almarez,  but  had  since  been 
reorganized  and  recruited  under  the  command  of 
General  Cuesta.  It  had  recovered  the  bridge  of 
Almarez  from  the  French ;  and  blown  up  the 
principal  arches,  which  completely  arrested  the 
march  of  our  troops,  and  unavoidably  necessitated 
us  to  erect  a  new  bridge  over  the  Tagns,  under 
the  very  fire  of  the  enemy.  We  had  indeed  the 
possession  of  two  other  bridges,  the  one  at  Arzo- 
bispo, and  the  other  at  Talavera ;  but  the  route  by 
these  was  at  that  time  impracticable  for  artillery. 
Marshal  Victor  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Almarez, 
that  he  might  the  better  protect  the  works,  and 
oversee  the  construction  of  the  floats.  Part  of 
our  division  of  light  cavalry  crossed  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  to  watch  th^  eik&mY>  and  reconnoitre 
their  right  flank  on  the  Ihot. 
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On  account  of  the  Bcarcity  of  forage  and  other 
oiecessariesy  we  were  obliged  to  change  our  can- 
tonment»  frequently.  Almost  the  whole  country 
[occupied  by  our  troops  had  been  abandoned  by  its 
inhabitants.  Before  going,  they  were  wont  to 
tmild  up  in  a  secret  place  of  their  dwellings,  every 
thing  of  value  which  they  could  not  removei  The 
first  thmg,  therefore,  our  soldiers  did  in  coming  to 
kheir  empty  and  unfurnished  houses,  was  to  mea- 
mre  like  architects  the  outside  walls,  and  then  the 
inaide  rooms,  to  examine  if  any  space  had  been 
taken  off.  Sometimes  we  found  also  vessels  of 
wine  concealed  in  the  earth.  We  were  thus  taught 
ko  live  on  chance-offerings,  passing  whole  weeks 
without  a  supply  of  bread,  and  even  without  be- 
ing able  to  get  barley  for  our  horses. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  our  floats  were  at  length 
finished ;  but  we  could  neither  launch  them,  nor 
eonstruct  a  bridge,  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  therefore  found  necessary  to  dislodge  them 
from  the  strong  position  they  held  before  Alma- 
raz,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ibor  and  the  Tagus. 
On  the  15th  of  March,  part  of  the  first  corps 
d'arm^  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Talavera  and  Arzo- 
bispo,  to  bear  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Spa- 
niards. General  Laval's  German  division  first  at- 
tacked the  enemy  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  at 
the  village  of  Messa  de  Ibor.  With  the  bayonet 
alone,  and  without  artillery,  3000  men  of  that  di- 
vision routed  8000  Spaniards,  who  were  entrench- 
ed on  a  lofty  eminence,  and  fortified  with  six 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  18th  was  spent  in  driving 
the  enemy  from  Valdecannar,  and  chasing  them 
from  one  station  to  another,  and  from  took  \atqs\8l.^ 
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M  far  as  the  defile  of  MinFette.  Our  regimeiit 
formed  part  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  along 
with  Vilatte's  division.  We  ascended  the  coFreiit 
of  the  Ibor,  repulsing  the  Spaniards  completely, 
without  difficulty,  who  retained  not  a  single  poet 
whenever  they  saw  it  turned. 

The  i9th  being  occupied  with  the  launch  of  the 
floats,  the  army  made  no  advance.  The  portaUs 
bridge  being  completed  before  night,  the  troops 
tliat  remained  on  the  right  baiik  of  the  Tagns,  and 
the  artillery,  began  to  pass  over  immediately.  By 
the  20th,  the  whole  army  had  united  again  at 
Tnixillo.  A  little  before  our  arrival,  there  had 
been  an  action  before  that  city  between  the  chas* 
aenrs  a  cheval  of  the  5th  regiment,  which  formed 
our  advanced  guard,  and  the  royal  carabineers  of 
the  enemy's  rear  guard.  The  number  killed  on 
either  side  was  nearly  equal,  but  the  Spaniards 
lost  the  commander  of  a  squadron. 

Tlie  night  was  passed  by  both  armies  in  sight 
of  each  other ;  and  an  hour  before  sunriHe  next 
morning,  the  enemy  were  on  their  march.  We 
followed  them  soon  after.  The  10th  chasseurs 
formed  the  advanced  guard  of  our  division  of  light 
horse,  which  cleared  the  way  itself  for  all  the 
troops.  Four  companies  of  light  infantry  passed 
on  before  us,  when  we  came  to  a  district  inter- 
sected with  forests  and  hills.  Two  hours  before 
sunset,  our  vanguard  squadron  of  chasseurs  came 
up  with  the  rear-guard  of  the  enemy,  which  being 
closely  presseil,  soon  retired  on  the  main  body. 
The  Colonel  of  the  10th,  stimulated  by  a  rash 
bravery,  permitted  the  whole  regiment  to  make  a 
chargej  which  soon  became  animated,  -  and  they 
/pursued   the   SpanWh  cvlvsXt'^  \ot  tsiqx^  >2»»a.  sl 
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leagae,  on  a  causey  between  craggy  hillsi  planted 
witib  holnie. 

When  a  regiment  or  squadron  of  cavalry  chaises, 
either  in  line  or  column,  the  exact  order  in  which 
it  commenced  to  gallop  cannot  long  be  preserved ; 
for  the  horses  incite  each  other,  and  their  ardour 
increases,  till  he  who  is  best  mounted  finds  him- 
self foremost,  and  the  line  of  battle  is  broken. 
The  leader  of  an  advanced  party  ought  always  to 
be  cautious  never  to  charge  but  for  a  very  short 
apace,  and  to  rally  his  men  often,  that  the  horses 
may  recover  their  wind,  and  time  may  be  had  to 
guard  against  a  surprise.  Besides,  in  all  cases 
where  one  is  too  far  in  advance  to  be  instantly  as- 
sisted by  another  corps,  there  ought  to  be  a  re« 
aerve  of  at  least  one  half  of  the  troops  to  sustain 
the  other,  and  afford  a  kind  of  entrenchment  to 
those  who  are  attacked,  behind  which  they  may 
again  form,  if  they  are  repelled  and  pursued  by  a 
superior  force. 

Near  the  village  of  Miajadas,  the  Spaniards  sta- 
tioned an  ambuscade  of  several  squadrons  of  their 
best  cavalry,  which  chosen  band  fell  suddenly  on 
our  chasseurs  of  the  advanced  guard,  who  were 
riding  scattered  and  disorderly,  the  one  before  the 
other.  Our  chasseurs  were  overpowered  by  num- 
bers ;  their  horses,  exhausted  with  a  most  unmea- 
Bured  charge,  could  not  unite  for  their  defence ; 
and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  enemy  had  dis- 
abled more  than  150  of  the  bravest  of  the  troop. 

General  Lasalle  being  apprised  of  what  was 
passing,  sent  us  instantly  to  their  relief.  We  ar- 
rived too  late,  seeing  only  the  distant  trace  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  dust  they  rused  intetAnn!^*  ^\^\% 
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colonel  of  the  10th  was  intent  in  again  drawing  op 
his  men,  who  were  tearing  their  hair  with  vess- 
tion»  and  assinting  their  woanded  comrades  to  rise, 
that  were  strewed  all  aronnd.  The  night  coming 
on,  we  retamed  to  bivonac  in  the  rear  of  the  soeoe 
of  action.  At  eyery  step  we  encountered  snch  of 
the  wonnded  as  had  not  yet  received  saccimr. 
Seeing  us  pass,  they  cried  ont,  **  Comrades  h  swi, 
ne  m*(Mbandonnez  pas" — **  Comrades,  do  not  aban- 
don us."  We  assisted  them  to  mount  oar  own 
horses,  but  some  of  them  again  fell  to  the  groond, 
and  expired  in  the  arms  of  their  fellowHMildien. 

On  the  22d  of  March  the  enemy  crossed  the 
Guadiana.  We  occupied  separate  quarters  in  the 
environs  of  Miajadas  and  San  Pedro.  Our  ardllek 
ry  at  length  arriving  on  the  23d,  the  greater  part 
of  the  army  was  concentrated  in  and  around  the 
city  of  Merida. 

During  the  night  of  the  27th,  the  whole  army 
was  in  motion  to  march  against  the  enemy.  For 
several  days  General  Cuesta  had  waited  for  us  in 
the  plains  before  Medellin,  having  previously  snr* 
veyed,  with  the  help  of  engineers,  llie  advantageoos 
position  where  his  army  was  scationed.  The  Spa- 
niards, to  whom  pitched  battles  had  proved  so  fre- 
quently unfavourable,  sought  by  every  method  to 
gain  that  confidence  which  they  so  much  needed. 
They  regarded  the  skirmish  at  Miajadas  as  a  pre- 
sage of  success.  They  relied  also  on  some  ancient 
superstition  associated  with  the  remembrance  of 
the  conquests  their  ancestors  had  obtained  over 
the  Moors,  in  the  very  plains  which  are  watered 
by  the  Guadiana.  The  French  put  no  value  on 
their  liopes,  and  trusled  Crom  Wblt  in  the  certainty 
of  victory. 
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After  crosiiiig  the  Gaadiana,  by  a  very  1od§^ 
and  narrow  bridge,  one  enters  tbe  city  of  Medellin. 
Beyond  it  lies  an  extensile  plain  without  planta- 
tionsy  which  stretches  up  the  Guadiana  between 
that  river,  the  city  of  Don  Benito,  and  the  Tillage 
of  MingabriL  Tlie  Spaniards  at  first  occupied  the 
heights  between  these  towns;  and  afterwards  ex- 
tending their  line  more,  they  formed  a  sort  of  cres- 
cent, with  the  left  at  Mingalnil,  their  centre  before 
Don  Benito,  and  the  right  wing  near  the  Guadr- 


At  eleven  in  the  rooming,  we  debouched  from 
Medellin  to  draw  up  in  order  of  battle.  A  short 
way  from  the  town,  we  formed  into  the  arc  of  a 
very  compact  circle,  between  the  Guadiana  and  a 
ravine  planted  with  trees  and  vineyards,  which 
stretches  from  Medellin  to  Mingabril.  General 
Liasalle's  division  of  light  cavalry  was  stationed  on 
the  left,  the  German  legion  of  infantry  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  dragoons  of  General  Latour  Mau- 
homg  on  the  right.  The  divisions  of  Vilatte  and 
Ruffin  formed  the  reserve.  Numerous  detach- 
ments, from  the  three  divisions  which  composed 
the  fiiat  Kne,  had  been  left  in  the  rear  of  the  army, 
to  preserve  our  communicating ;  and  their  strength 
did  not  exceed  7000  soldiers.  The  enemy  before 
OS  presented  im  immense  line  of  more  than 
84,000  men. 

The  German  legion  began  the  attack.  The  2d 
and  4fth  regiments  of  dragoons  having  next  made 
a  charge  against  the  Spanish  infJEUitry,  were  re- 
pulsed with  loss,  and  the  German  division  remain- 
ed alone  in  the  middle  of  the  fight.  They  formed 
into  a  square,  and  courageously  witbaXood  1^  \^- 
doubled  fury  of  the  enemy  as  long  aa  t\^  aA!>uv«^ 
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rontitiuc<1.     With  mach  difficulty,  IVIarahal  Victor 
renewed  the  combat,  by  causing  two  reg^menti  of 
Vilatte's  division  to  advance.     The  enemy's  cavalry 
at  first  endeavoured  to  face  our  right  wing,  but 
without  success.      Part  of  them  then  rushed  en 
masse  on  our  left,  which,  afraid  of  being  surrounded, 
was  forced  to  fall  back  on  the  Guadiana,  where  it 
makes  an  angle,  and  contracts  the  plain  towards 
Medellin.     For  two  hours  we  retired  slowly  and 
quietly,  facing  about  every  fifty  paces  to  present 
our  front  to  the  enemy,  and  to  dispute  our  ground 
with  them  before  yielding  it,  when  they  attempted 
to  seize  it  by  force. 

Amid  the  endless  whizzing  of  bullets  flying  over 
our  heads,  and  the  deafening  roar  of  bomb-shells 
rending  the  air,  and  tearing  up  the  earth  around 
us,  we  heeded  only  the  voice  of  our  conunaiiders. 
They  gave  their  orders  with  the  greater  coolneas 
and  deliberation,  the  fiercer  grew  2he  enemy's  at- 
tack. The  farther  we  retired,  the  louder  shouted 
our  foes.  Their  sharp-shooters  were  so  numerous 
and  daring,  that  they  sometimes  compelled  ours  to 
fall  into  the  ranks.  They  called  to  us  at  a  dis- 
tance, in  their  own  language^  that  no  qnarter  would 
be  given,  and  that  the  plains  of  Medellin  would  be 
the  tomb  of  the  French.  If  our  squadron  had  gi- 
ven way  and  fled,  the  cavalry  of  the  Spanish  right 
would  have  assaulted  the  rear  of  our  army  through 
the  breach,  and  surrounded  it  completely.  Then 
the  field  of  Medellin  would,  indeed,  have  been  our 
grave,  as  our  enemies  declared. 

General  Lasalle  rode  backward  and  forward  in 

front  of  his  division,  with  a  lofty,  fearless  step. 

When  the  enemy's  cavalry  came  within  gun-shot, 

the  /vliarp-shootera  o?  Viox\\  ^\Ol^.v^\\ti^\.    l^lUe 
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vpace  which  separated  ns,  there  might  then  be  seen 
the  horses  of  dead  friends  and  foes,  running  on 
every  side,  most  of  them  wounded,  some  of  Uiem 
dragging  their  masters  under  their  feet,  and  strug- 
gling to  free  themselres  of  the  unmanageable  load. 

The  Spanairds  had  sent  against  our  single 
squadron  six  of  their  best,  who  advanced  in  close 
column  with  the  Xeres  lancers  at  their  head. 
This  solid  mass  all  at  once  began  to  trot,  with  the 
intention  of  charging  us  while  we  made  our  re- 
trograde movement.  The  captain  of  our  squadron 
commanded  his  four  platoons,  which  did  not  in  all 
exceed  120  men,  to  wheel  half  round,  at  a  walking 
'pace,  to  the  right.  This  being  done,  he  straight- 
'ened  his  line  with  as  much  self-possession  as  if  no 
enemy  had  been  near.  The  Spanish  horse,  struck 
with  astonishment  at  his  coolness,  insensibly  slack- 
ened their  pace.  The  leader  of  the  squadron  took 
adnoitage  6f  their  surprise,  and  immediately  gave 
the  signal  to  charge. 

Our  hussars,  who  had  hitherto  preserved,  amid 
the  incessant  threats  and  abuses  of  the  enemy,  a 
deep  unbroken  silence,  now  drowned  the  shrill 
clangour  of  the  trumpet,  as  they  dashed  forward 
irith  one  tremendous  shout  of  joy  and  rage.  The 
Spanish  lancers,  horror  struck,  stopped  short,  add, 
turning  round  at  half  pistol-shot,  overturned  their 
own  cavalry  behind  them.  Terror  so  impaired 
their  judgment,  that  they  could  not  look  at  each 
other,  but  believed  every  one  to  be  their  enemy. 
Our  hnssars  rushed  pell-mell  among  them,  and 
hewed  them  down  without  opposition.  We  chased 
them  to  the  rear  of  their  army,  when  the  trumpets 
sounded  a  recall,  and  we  returned,  to  fotm  frac 
tqaadron  once  more  in  order  of  baU\«i.     K  \\V^^ 
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while  after  our  •  cbargey  all  the  Spanish  ctvalry  rf 
the  right  and  left  had  completely  abandoned  tlie 
field. 

Our  dragoons  now  drew  up  around  their  cboieD 
companies,  and,  perceiving  an  irresolution  in  the 
enemy's  infiantry,  on  seeing  the  flight  of  their  ca- 
valry, we  improved  our  advantage,  and  made  a 
most  brilliant  and  fortunate  charge  against  the 
centre  of  their  army.  At  the  same  time,  two  re- 
giments of  Vilatte's  division  attacked  with  snooeas 
the  right  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  near  the  heights 
of  Mingabril.  In  a  trice,  the  army  before  ns  disr 
appeared  like  clouds  before  the  wind.  The  Spa- 
niards took  to  their  heels  and  threw  away  their  arms. 
The  cannonade  closed,  and  every  corps  of  onr  ca- 
vfdry  joined  in  the  pursuit. 

Our  soldiers,  who  had  ktely  been  threatened 
with  approaching  death,  if  they  had  been  over- 
powered, and  were  enraged  by  five  hours  resis- 
tance, at  first  gave  no  quarter.  The  infantry  foU 
lowed  the  cavalry  at  a  distance,  and  despiUched 
the  wounded  with  their  bayonets.  The  vengeance 
of  our  soldiers  fell  chiefly  on  such  of  the  Spaniards 
as  were  without  a  milits^  uniform. 

The  hussars  and  dragoons  who  had  gone  abroad 
to  forage,  soon  returned,  guarding  whole  columns 
of  Spaniards,  whom  they  intrusted  to  the  foot  to 
take  to  Medellin.  Those  very  men,  who  had  de- 
nounced us  for  slaughter  with  such  confidence  be- 
fore the  battle,  now  marched  with  humble  aspect, 
crouching  for  fear.  At  every  threatening  sign 
made  by  our  soldiers,  they  ran  together  like  sheep 
when  chased  by  dogs,  squeezing  to  get  to  the 
middle  of  the  crowd.  Every  time  they  met  a 
Jfody  of  French  troo^,  xY\e^  %T!(^\&ft\^^rCik^«her 
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mence,  '^  Vive  Napoleon  etsa  troupe  invincible !  *'^- 
"  Life  to  Napoleon  and  his  brave  army/'  Now  and 
then  a  passing  horseman  or  two  would  take  a  plea- 
sure in  exacting  these  acclamations  personally, 
which  were  dae  alone  to  the  victors  as  a  whole. 

A  certain  colonel  who  was  a  conrtier,  and  an 
aid-de-eamp  of  King  Joseph's,  looking  at  the  pri- 
soners as  they  filed  past  the  regiments,  called  to 
them  in  Spanish  to  shout  a  "  Vive  "  for  King 
Joseph.  They  seemed  at  first  not  to  comprehend 
his  meaning,  but  after  a  moment's  silence,  they 
nused  their  old  cry,  '<  Long  live  Napoleon  and 
his  invincible  troops !  "  The  colonel  then  turned 
to  a  particular  prisoner,  and  enforced  his  order 
with  threats.  The  Spamard  having  exclaimed 
**  Viva  Joseph ! "  an  officer,  who,  as  usual,  had  not 
been  disarmed,  approached  his  country's  soldier,  and 
ran  his  sword  liirough  his  body.  Our  enemies  were 
wUling  enough  to  do  homage  to  our  bravery ;  but 
they  would  not,  even  in  their  debasement,  re- 
cognise the  power  of  a  master  not  of  their  own 
ehoice. 

A  Httle  before  night  I  returned  to  Medellin. 
Silence  and  peace  had  succeeded  the  turmoil  of 
battle  and  the  peals  of  victory.  In  the  plain  alone 
there  might  be  heard  the  wailings  of  the  wounded, 
and  the  low  murmurings  of  the  dying,  who  raised 
their  heads  before  they  breathed  their  hsi  to  pray 
to  God  and  the  Holy  Virgin.  Death  had  im- 
pressed on  the  countenances  ef  the  slain,  the  de- 
pression of  the  passions  which  animated  them  at 
the  moment  they  expired.  Those  who  had  been 
struck  down  when  flying,  were  lying  on  their 
breast  or  side,  with  drooping  heads,  and  Icax-cat^- 
tineted  mwscleB.    Those  again  who  bad  d\ed  '^YifdA 
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fighting  brarely,  retained,  eren  when  ielleny  tlte  ii- 
pect  of  defiance.  Two  regiments  of  Swiss  and 
Walloon  gnards  were  stretched  on  the  ground  in  the 
very  order  they  had  in  the  engagement.  Broken 
ammanition-waggons,  and  cannon  deserted  by 
their  teams  of  mnles,  still  marked  the  position  of 
the  Spaniards.  Here  and  there  Uiy  woanded 
horses,  whose  limbs  being  sliattered  by  the  bullets, 
they  could  not  rise  from  the  spot  where  they  were 
doomed  to  perish.  Ignorant  of  death,  and  upcon* 
sciouB  of  futurity,  they  browsed  on  the  grass  a- 
round  them  as  far  as  they  could  reach. 

The  loss  of  the  French  did  not  exceed  4.000. 
The  Spaniards  left  12,000  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  1 9  pieces  of  artillery.  We  made  7000 
or  8000  prisoners,  but  scarcely  2000  of  tliese  ar« 
rived  at  Madrid.  The  Spanbh  captive  in  his  own 
country  could  easily  effect  his  escape. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  as- 
sembled in  great  numbers  in  the  way  of  the  French 
escorts,  and  withdrew  their  attention  from  their 
charge.  They  took  care  to  leave  their  doors  open, 
and  the  prisoners,  mixing  with  the  crowd  in  pass- 
ing, darted  into  the  houses,  whose  doors  were  in- 
stantly shut.  Our  soldiers,  whose  humanity  re- 
turned when  the  combat  closed,  winked  at  their 
flight,  notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  the  orders 
they  had  received. 

The  Spanish  prisoners  would  address  some  gre- 
nadier of  the  guard,  and  pointing  to  some  distant 
village,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  would  say  in  their  own 
language,  "  Senior  Soldado,''  &c  "  Mr  Soldier, 
that  is  our  liome ;  there  are  our  wives  and  children; 
mast  we  pass  so  near,  and  never  see  them  move  ? 
Must  we  leave  iham  «\\  \o  %q  xa  lu  ^  ^twas  ?  " 
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The  grenadier,  affecting  to  speak  stemly,  would 
reply,  "  I  am  commanded  to  shoot  you  if  I  per« 
oeire  yon  attempt  to  run  away,  but  I  don't  tee 
bdiind  me. "  He  would  then  step  a  little  for« 
ward,  and  the  prisoners,  taking  to  the  fields,  would 
soon  rejoin  ^eir  armies.  We  were  at  last  obliged 
to  escort  our  prisoners  with  soldiers  from  the  Ger* 
man  L^on,  their  national  character,  and  a  stric- 
ter discipline,  rendering  them  more  vigilant  and 
inflexible. 

Part  of  our  regiment  was  quartered  at  Minga- 
bril,  on  the  very  field  where  the  battle  had  been 
fbu^t,  and  where  it  raged  the  hottest.  We  lived 
among  carcasses,  and  often  saw  proceeding  from 
lliem  thick  black  vapours,  which  the  winds  bore 
away  to  spread  contagion  and  disease  through  the 
surrounding  country.  The  oxen  of  La  Mesta, 
that  usually  winter  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana^ 
fled  afirighted  from  their  wonted  pastures.  Their 
mournful  bellowings,  and  the  endless  howling  of 
the  dogs  that  watched  them,  declared  that  vnde^ 
fined  feeling  of  terror  with  which  they  were  im« 
pressed. 

Thousands  of  huge  vultures  collected  from  M 
parts  of  Spain  in  that  vast  lonely  valley  of  death. 
Perched  en  the  heights,  and,  seen  far  off  between 
and  the  horizon,  they  seemed  as  large  as  men.  Our 
▼idettes  more  than  once  marched  towards  them  to 
reconnoitre,  mistaking  them  for  an  enemy.  These 
birds  would  not  leave  their  human  repast  on  our 
approach,  until  we  came  witliin  a  few  yards  of 
tibem ;  then  the  beating  of  their  vast  pinions  above 
our  heads  resounded  far  and  near;,  like  the  fimereid 
echoes  of  the  tomb. 

VOL.  u.  G  ^ 
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Tbe  day  before  the  battle  of  Medellin,  or  Men- 
da,  a  complete  victory  was  obtained  by  General 
Sebastiani,  near  Ciudad  Real,  in  La  Mancha,  over 
t]ie  Spanish  army  stationed  to  defend  the  defiles  of 
the  Sierra-Morena.  This  victory  of  Ciadad  Real, 
along  with  that  which  we  gained  at  Medellin, 
struck  terror  into  the  remotest  comers  of  Anda- 
lusia, and  for  a  whUe,  every  route  through  it  re- 
mained open  to  the  French. 

Notwithstanding  these  two  severe  losses,  the 
Spanish  Government  did  not  despond.  Like  the 
Roman  Senate,  which  voted  thanks  to  the  con- 
sul Varro,  after  the  defeat  of  Cannse,  because  he 
did  not  despair  of  the  safety  of  Rome,  the  Su- 
preme Junta  of  Seville  decreed,  that  Cnesta  and 
his  army  had  merited  the  gratitude  of  Spain,  and 
they  adjudged  them  the  same  rewards  as  if  they 
had  been  successful.  To  have  censured  Cu- 
esta  and  bis  army,  in  the  present  desperate  state 
of  affairs,  would  have  been  to  confess  themselves 
conquered.  Fifteen  days  after  the  action  at  Me- 
dellin,  the  Spanish  army  had  retrieved  all  its  losses, 
and  had  thrown  itself  between  our  march  and  the 
passes  of  the  mountains,  with  a  force  nearly  30,000 
strong. 

General  Sebastiani  advanced  no  further  in  La 
Mancha  than  Santa  Crux  de  la  Mudella,  and  our 
corps  cantoned  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadi- 
ana.  We  could  not  move  in  advance  of  that  river, 
without  seeing  numerous  new  levies  of  Spaniards 
immediately  raised  in  our  rear,  and  having  our 
only  communications  with  Madrid  by  the  bridge 
of  Almarez  intercepted.  Besides,  we  had  heard 
nothing  for  a  long  time  of  Marshal  Soult's  army, 
which  ishould  have  euteie^  Poi^tM^al^  and  with 
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which  our  right  was  to  ha^e  formed  a  junction  and 
co-opentted. 

The  French  army  in  the  north  of  the  Peninsula 
did  not  meet  with  the  same  degree,  of  success  as 
we  obtained  by  our  superior  discipline  in  the  plains 
t>f  Elstrenadura  and  La  Mancha.  These  troops, 
commanded  by  Marshals  Soult  and  Ney,  had  to 
carry  on  a  wariiELre  in  a  mountainous  region,  where 
the  activity,  numbers,  and  local  knowledge  of  the 
natives,  could  at. any  time  enable  them  to  elude  all 
the  calculations  of  military  skill,  and  all  the  ex* 
perience  of  our  greatest  leaders. 
•  After  the  retreat  of  General  Moore,  and  the  ca« 
pitnlationof  Coranna  and  Ferrol,  in  the  month  of 
January,  Marshal  Soult  proceeded  in  the  direction 
of  Pbrtugal  by  San.  Jago,  Vigo,  and  Tuy.  Find- 
ing it  impossible  to  cross  the  Minho,  neai  its 
mouth,  under  the  fire  of  the  Portuguese  forts  on 
the  opposite  bank,  he  went  up  the  river  to  Orense^ 
whore  he  passed  it  on  the  6th  of  March.  He 
completely,  routed,  on  the  7th,  the  army  of  the 
Marquis  de  la  Romana  on  the  heights  of  Orsuna^ 
near  Monte  Rey,  and  compelled  the  remains  of 
that  force  to  take  refuge  among  the  high  moun- 
tains of  Puebia  de  Senabria. 
<  Chaves,  a  frontier  town  of  Portugal,  was  invest- 
ed by  him  on  the  13th,  and  surrendered  by  capi- 
tulation. He  entered  Braga  on  the  19th,  afier 
having  forced  the  pass  of  Carvalho  d'Est^,  one  of 
the  strongest  positions  of  Portugal.  Oporto,  de- 
fended by  an  entrenched  camp  and  270  caiinon, 
was  taken  by  storm  on  the  29th  ;  and  the  advanc- 
ed guard  of  bis  army  passed  the  Douro,  and  marchr 
ed  for  Vonga,  forty-five  leagues  distant  fcom  Lis^ 

b027. 
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The  French  had  scarcely  entered  Oporio  Tieto- 
riooB,  when  the  garrisons  ihej  had  left  behind 
to  orerawe  the  conntrjr^  and  preeenre  the  eom- 
mnnicationsy  were  erery  where  seised.  The  Por- 
tognese  troops  of  the  fortress  of  Caminhn»  sitoated 
at  the  month  of  the  Mmho,  crossed  that  river 
on  the  10th  of  March,  and  were  runfbrced  hy  a 
great  nnmber  of  Spanidi  marines,  and  the  infiidii* 
tants  of  the  Gralician  shores,  who  had  taken  aim 
mder  the  orders  of  their  clergy.  They  fortified 
the  bridge  of  San  Fajo  agamst  the  Frmthf  iffao 
could  have  come  from  San  Jago ;  and  they  made 
the  cities  of  Vigo  and  Tny  capitolatey  where  Mar« 
ahal  Sonlt  had  left  garrkona  and  the  magasineB 
and  depots  of  his  corps  d'arai6e.  Thie  Porfiignese 
general,  Francisco  SUveiniy  who^  on  the  first  i^ 
proach  of  the  French,  had  retired  to  Yilla-Poiicai 
made  himself  master  also  of  Chaves,  on  the  Slst 
of  March.  After  this,  he  proceeded  to  Amarante 
on  the  Tamega,  to  guard  that  important  station^ 
and  harass  the  French  detachments  and  reer-gnards 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oporto. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Romana,  on  the  80th  of 
March,  descended  from  the  mountains  of  Pnebla 
de  Sanabria  with  several  thousand  men^  the  frag-* 
nents  of  his  vanquished  force.  He  marched  to 
Ponteferrada,  and  made  a  few  Frenchmen  prison- 
ers, found  some  ammunition  and  provisions,  and 
aeiaed  a  damaged  twelve-pounder,  which  he  repair^ 
ed.  He  then  crossed  the  Castile  road,  and^  with 
the  help  of  his  one  cannon,  obtained  possession  of 
Villa  Franca,  and  made  the  garrison  of  800  men 
prisoners  of  war.  On  the  news  of  these  trivial 
•wceeases;  his  army  increased  like  a  anow-ball  of 
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the  moantains,  which  enlarges  as  it  rolls  down,  and 
becomes  a  mighty  avalanche.  Romana  obliged 
Marshal  Ney  to  aliandon  Bierzo,  and  concentrate 
his  troops  at  Lugo  ; — he  then  threw  himself  into 
Astarias,  and  raised  Gralicia  also  in  arms. 

The  two  French  corps  of  Galicia  and  Portugal, 
having  thus  had  their  communications  destrojred, 
were  now  completely  isolated  from  each  other, 
and  separated  from  the  rest  of  our  troops.  They 
could  no  longer  aid  each  other,  or  co<(Operate  to 
further  the  common  end  of  the  general  operation? 
of  the  war.  Their  strength  was  now  spent  in  a 
succession  of  partial  actions,  which  valued  nothings 
-  Every  effort  of  Marshal  Ney's  to  terrify  Graligia 
to  submission,  was  vain.  Instead,  of  being  -re- 
strained by  severity,  their  hatred  against  tbe 
French  was  more  indignantly  roused.  What  al- 
ways happens  where  there  is  a  spark  of  patriotism  ; 
violent  measures  were  retaliated  with  still  mora 
barbarous  reprisals.  Whole  squadrons,  whole  bat- 
talions, were  butchered  by  the  peasants  in  a  nigbt's 
time.  Seven  hundred  French  prisoners  were 
drowned  in  the  Minho  all  at  once,  by  command  of 
Don  Pedro  de  Barrios,  Governor  of  Galicia,  for 
the  Junta.  Instead  of  diminishing  with  our  weak- 
ness, the  rage  of  the  people  became  daily  more 
inflamed. 

The  inhabitants  of  Portugal,  as  well  as  those  of 
Galicia,  had  risen  universally  in  arms.  They  op- 
posed the  French,  with  70,000  militia,  and  12,000 
regular  troops.  It  was  impossible  that  Marshal 
Soult  could  keep  the  country  in  subjection  behind 
him,  and  advance  against  Lisbon  with  onV^  ^"vl^Q^ 
men.    StUJ,  for  more  than  forty  da^f^  \i&  t«m\^^ 
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ed  in  Oporto,  ndnly  endemTonring  to  re-establab 
his  inteimpted  correspondeDce.  For  manthe,  Im 
had  reeeiTed  neither  orderi  nor  reinforceraentB ; 
md  he  dared  not  make  a  retrograde  moTement) 
for  fear  of  prejudicing  the  operations  of  other  corp9 
of  oar  army,  regarding  whose  poutions  he  knew 
nothing,  Chi  the  2d  of  May,  he  at  length  dettf^ 
mined  that  the  bridge  of  Amarante,  on  idhe  Tame- 
ga,  shonld  be  seised  by  General  Loison's  dinako, 
in  order  to  depart  firom  Portugal  by  the  route  of 
JBragansa* 

Whilst  this  enterprise  was  gmng  on,  the  French 
picqnets  on  the  Vonga  were  attacked  by  the  Engliaii 
on  the  10th  of  May,  and  they  crossed  Uie  Donro  the 
day  following.  The  English,  idio  had  retomed  to 
Portugal  after  the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore,  were 
reduced  to  15,000  men ;  and  they  dared  not  at  ^n^ 
land  their  heary  baggage  and  artillery,  but  kept 
themselyes  ready  to  embark  again  on  Uie  first  ap- 
proach of  tbe  French.  On  the  4th,  and  again  on 
the  22d  of  April,  ihey  had  received  considerable 
reinforcements ;  and  they  advanced  against  Oporto 
upwards  of  29,000  strong. 

The  French  quitted  that  city  on  the  12th  of  May, 
and  their  rear-guard  had  a  skirmish  with  the  ran 
of  the  English.  Marshal  Soult  was  pursued,  and 
encircled  by  a  triple  army  ;  the  first,  commanded 
by  General  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  never  lost  sight  of 
his  rear;  the  second  was  the  Anglo-Portuguese 
tirmy,  under  General  Beresford,  which  took  the 
direction  of  Chaves,  by  Lamega  and  Amarante, 
keeping  up  with  tbe  Marshal's  right ;  the  third  was 
commanded  by  the  Portuguese  Geiraral,  Francisco 

^UreirRf  which  pvewAo^^^  ^Vix  \»^^^  \a  <cQdk^ 
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the  French  from  the  panes  of  RaiTaea,  betweea 
jdalamonde  and  Montal^gre* 

Manhal  Soult,  finding  the  route  by  Chares  oo* 
capied  by  Marshal  Beresford,  rapidly  ooncentrated 
hoB  army  on  Braga,  and  directed  his  march  by  the 
moantain  road  for  Orense.  He  crossed  sixty 
leagues  of  an  insurgent  territory,  without  sustain^- 
ing  any  other  very  material  loss  than  his  heavy 
baggage  and  artillery,  which  he  lost  among  ways 
that  were  impassable.  The  English  advanced  no 
fmrther  than  Montalegre,  but  returned  immediately 
towards  the  Tagus,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Lis* 

Marshal  Soult  arrived  at  Lugo  in  Galicia  on  the 
fi2d  of  May,  relieved  the  garrison  of  this  town^ 
which  the  Spaniards  had  besieged,  and  opened  a 
eottmonication  with  Marshal  Ney,  who  was  ra^ 
tiimed  from  an  expedition  against  Qviedo,  in  the 
Asturias.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  resumed  the 
oflfensive,  against  the  army  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Romana,  and  followed  it  by  Monforte,  Ponteferraip 
da,  BoUo,  and  Viana,  but  it  eluded  his  pursuit^ 
Leaving  Galicia,  he  then  proceeded  to  Zamora  by 
Poebla  de  Sanabria,  for  the  purpose  of  following 
the  movement  of  the  English,  who  appeared  to  be 
moving  towards  the  Tagus  in  Estremadura,  against 
Manhal  Victor's  corps. 

Marshal  Ney  was  obliged  to  retire  into  the  king- 
dom of  Leon,  after  Marshal  Soult  had  departed. 
He  bad  been  unable  to  make  any  permanent  foot- 
ing in  Galicia  and  the  Asturias,  living  been  con- 
stantly prevented  by  the  villagers,  and  numerous 
peasant-armies,  whose  strength  daily  incresaed^  veA 
ctntld  not  be  sulidaed. 

In  tbtme  jmouotainotts  provincea  of  iSbi^  uotCci  ^ 
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the  Peninsala,  though  the  French  never  failed  to 
conquer  in  pitched  battles  with  their  enemiCB» 
they  were,  nevertheless,  assailed  incessantly  by 
clou<ls  of  armed  mountuneers ;  who,  without  vent 
turing  to  engage  in  close  array,  or  corps  against 
corps,  always  retired  from  rock  to  rock,  and  from 
one  position  to  another  among  the  heights,  firing 
perpetually  even  when  flying. 

It  was  often  necessary  to  send  a  whole  battalion 
to  carry  orders  to  another  near  at  hand.  "Sm 
wounded,  the  exhausted,  or  the  diseased  French 
soldier,  who  laggared  for  a  moment  behind  his  co- 
lumn, was  soon  sent  to  another  world.  After  one 
battle  was  gained,  we  immediately  required  to 
commence  another  conflict.  The  persevering  in? 
vincible  spirit  of  the  Spaniards,  rendered  our  vic- 
tories valueless.  The  French  armies  melted  away 
for  want  of  rest,  amid  their  constant  toils,  watch- 
ings,  and  distresses. 

Such  are  the  events  that  had  passed  in  the  north 
of  Spain,  and  prevented  our  corps  d'arm6e  of  £s- 
trema<lura  and  La  Mancha,  from  profiting  by  their 
signal  victories  of  Medellin  and  Ciudad  Real.  The 
army  of  Arragon  had  also  been  obliged  to  suspend 
its  operations,  by  the  French  being  necessitated  tp 
recal  from  that  province  the  corps  of  Marshal  Vic- 
tor to  Valladolid,  to  carry  succours  to  Marshal 
Ney,  and  re-establish  a  line  of  communication  in 
Galicia. 

The  French  army  in  Spain  had  received  no  re- 
inforcements to  recruit  its  daily  losses,  since  the 
campaign  of  Austria,  and  the  departure  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon.  Instead  of  being  eoncentratedi 
h  b&d,  under  the  commatvd  oV  'VvSxv^  ^q««^Vv^  cqqt 
tinaed  to  spread  itseVC  mw^  w^r^  ^>j  ^xwk^xax 
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tbe  Peninsiila.  Weak  on  all  pointa,  beeanae  we 
were  too  mach  dispersed,  we  were  enfeebled  even 
by  ovr  oonqnesta.  In  Galicia,  in  Portnga],  and  in 
tbe  Astanas,  we  had  lost  that  character  of  inrin- 
ciblenesa,  in  contending  with  tbe  instn^gent  pea- 
sants, which  was  even  more  powerful  than  the  ae- 
tnal  force  by  which  we  had  conquered  so  many 
conntriea. 

King  Joseph  had  acted  as  commander-in-chief 
flinee  the  departure  of  the  Emperor.  He  beliered 
that  he  could  in  Spain,  as  well  as  in  Naples,  by 
tbe  well-known  milchiess  of  his  temper,  attach  the 
people  to  his  new  sceptre,  whom  the  power  of  ont 
mna  had  subdued.  He  had  allowed  the  French 
armies  to  advance  every  where  in  tbe  Peninsula, 
for  the  sole  end  of  organizing  new  provinces,  and 
extending  his  sway  over  a  greater  extent  of  terri* 
tory.  llius  he  had  bartf»red  away  the  militarv 
streng^  of  the  armies  of  Gralicia  and  Portugaly 
concerning  whom  we  knew  nothing,  for  five  whole 
months. 

King  Joseph  had  contracted  indolent  habits  ah 
tbe  peaceful  throne  of  Naples.  Surrounded  by  flat- 
terers, and  some  beguiling  Spaniards,  he  resigned 
himself  to  foolish  hopes.  In  place  of  attending  to 
the  army,  he  staid  in  his  capital,  immersed  in  efle* 
minacy,  and  sighing  after  ibe  luxuries  of  Italy. 
He  wished  to  sleiep  and  reign  at  Madrid,  as  he  had 
done  at  Naples,  4ven  before  we  had  won  for  him, 
if  that  were  possible,  a  kingdom  at  the  cost  of  our 
lives. 

He  filled  the  columns  of  his  Gazettes  with  de- 
crees that  were  never  enforced,  and  were  scarcely 
ever  read.     He  bestoweff  on  one  church  \h«  nwil 
Mad  eoBsecrated  vessels  of  another,  Yom^  «i|g()  ^^qsol^ 
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dered  by  the  French,  or  despoiled  by  the  Spaniards 
themBelres.  He  was  prodigal  in  bestowing  the 
decorations  of  his  Royal  order  on  his  courtieTB, 
who  dared  not  wear  them  beyond  the  precincts  of 
those  places  we  occupied,  for  fear  of  being  assassir 
nated  by  the  peasants  of  Spain.  He  made  several 
promotions  in  his  Royal  army,  which  had  not  yet  a 
being.  He  gave,  in  expectation,  the  places  of  gor 
Temors,  administrators,  and  judges,  in  the  remot- 
est provinces  of  his  kingdom  in  both  hemispheres; 
while  he  durst  not  sleep  in  any  of  his  country- 
houses  only  a  few  leagues  out  of  Madrid.  He 
■pulled  down  old  houses,  as  his  brother  had  done 
at  Paris,  intending  to  embellish  his  capital ;  but 
he  wanted  money  to  erect  the  new  edifices,  an4 
his  liberality  extended  no  further  than  removing 
the  rubbish. 

To  conciliate  the  people,  he  studied  to  imitate 
his  predecessors  Charles  IV.,  and  Ferdinand  VII., 
by  all  possible  methods,  in  their  ostentatious 
pomp,  their  formality,  and  even  their  trifling  sancr 
tity.  He  walked  himself  with  the  processions  in 
the  streets  of  Madrid,  and  made  the  officers  of  his 
staff  follow  him,  and  the  soldiers  of  his  body-guard 
carrying  lighted  tapers.  All  this  assumed  piety, 
this  affectation  of  muniflcence,  this  hypocritical  li- 
berality, had  no  other  effect  but  to  make  him  be 
ridiculed,  when  the  terror,  which  ennobled  all,  was 
dissipated  after  the  departure  of  the  Emperor. 

The  Spaniards  took  delight  in  spreading  a  re- 
port, that  King  Joseph  was  addicted  to  drunken- 
ness, and  that  he  was  blind  of  an  eye.  This  story 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  coun- 
try people,  although  nothing  coidd  be  more  un- 
/onnded.     It  waa  la  ^^vn.  ilti^xYkft  «GA«»«ras«d  to 
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destroy  these  prejndicesy  by  showing  himself  fire- 
qaently  in  public,  and  looking  every  passenger  full 
in  the  face.  The  people,  nevertWess,  believed 
that  he  had  but  one  eye. 

On  die  day  of  his  coronation,  all  ranks  were 
admitted  gratis  to  the  places  of  public  amusement, 
and,  at  one  of  the  theatres,  a  farce  was  exhibited 
called  '^  Harlequin,  Emperor  of  the  Moon.*'  Se- 
veral times  during  the  representations  of  the  piece^ 
the  people  openly  applied  passages  of  it  to  the 
ephemeral  ccmdition  of  King  Joseph  at  Madrid*. 
Devotees,  who  were  accustomed  to  ejaculate  in 
their  conversation  JesuSy  Maria^  y  Joseph^  would 
stop  short  after  repeating  the  first  two  names,  and, 
after  a  pause,  would  adopt  the  periphrasis,  y  d 
Padre  da  tmestor  Senior^  "  and  the  Father  of  our 
Lord."  They  were  afraid  lest  they  would  bring 
down  blessings  on  King  Joseph,  by  naming  him 
who  was  r^arded  as  his  patron  saint  in  heaven. 

The  good-nature  of  King  Joseph  came  at  last^ 
by  the  French  themselves,  to  be  reckoned  a  de- 
fect. His  ardent  desire  to  make  himself  beloved 
by  his  new  subjects,  did  real  detriment  to  the  suc- 
cess of  military  operations.  The  Spaniards  had- 
always  the  right,  and  the  French  the  wrong  side^ 
in  any  case  of  complaint.  We  were  frequently 
without  food  in  districts  that  had  submitted  for  the 
moment ;  not  daring  to  exact  there,  as .  from  ene- 
mies, the  provisions  we  required.  Our  soldiers 
expired  by  hundreds,  in  the  hospitals  of  Burgos 
and  Madrid,  in  want  of  the  most  necessary  arti- 
cles. 

After  successful  engagements,  -he  would  go  to 
the  Retire  to  swear  in  the  prisoners  sent  tKltlbfisc 
by  the  Bxmy,  and  declare  to  them  t\i«Ai  lioft^  XsaAl 
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been  mwUd  hy  ▼illaim,  and  thai  he,  their 
cfenred  only  llieir  weHere,  and  ifaeir  oonntry's  hap* 
piMMa.  Tlie  fMriaonen,  expecting  to  be  allot  be- 
fore night,  woold  first  take  the  oath  of  fidelitf  he 
exacted;  and,  when  armed  and  aocoatnd,  they 
wonld  then  deeert,  and  retam  to  their  amiei. 
This  made  oor  soldieis  term  King  Joseph  *^  The 
principal  administrator  and  organizar-general  of  the 
military  depots  of  the  Sapreme  Junta  of  Seville." 
The  French  Grenerals  and  Marehals  conldi  with 
difficulty,  persuade  themselres  to  ohey  m  miB 
whom  they  could  not  recognise  as  a  FreQchmaa, 
now  tliat  he  was  acknowledged  King  of  Spain. 
They  often  eren  tried  to  contradict  and  diapleMS 
him,  that  they  might  he  remanded  hack  to  Ger* 
many.  They  wished,  at  any  rate,  to  abaodim 
this  irregahMT  war,  which  was  hoth  unpopular  with 
the  army,  and  deprived  them  of  the  chance  of  be- 
ing distinguisbed,  and  obtaining  higher  pnmaoUon, 
by  fighting  under  the  eye  of  the  Emperor.  The 
Spanish  war  was  impoverishing  Fnmce,  without 
kindling  the  military  enthusiaam  of  the  nation. 

King  Joseph  had  neither  sufficient  authority  or 
military  gMiius,  nor  enough  of  seif-confideace  to 
direct  the  operations,  which  the  unforeseen  changes 
of  general  affiurs  rendered  indispensably  necessary. 
He  dared  not  issue  any  orders,  without  consultiiig 
his  brother.  The  plans  came  all  from  Paria  or 
Germany;  sometimes  they  arrived  too  kte,  and 
at  best  they  could  only  be  imperfectly  executed, 
by  one  who  bad  no  share  in  their  formation.  The 
French  army  in  Spain  was  totally  devoid  of  that 
unity  of  action,  without  which  the  simplest  opera- 
tions of  war  cannot  prosper. 
In  the  mondi  oi  Ai^tW,  i^  cor^  ^  Marsh 
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Victor,  to  which  we  belonged,  left  for  a  time  its 
cantonments  on  the  Goadiana,  between  Merida 
and  Medellin ;  and  approached  the  Tagos  and 
Alcantara,  to  unite  with  the  dinsion  of  Lapisse, 
which  had  proposed  terms  of  surrender  to  Ciudad- 
Rodrigo,  but  without  effect.  A  dirision  of  the 
Marshal's  corps  crossed  that  river  on  the  14th  of 
May,  after  a  slije^ht  engagement  with  the  Portu- 
guese militia,  and  proceeded  onee  more  to  Alcan- 
tara. The  8th  was  spent  reconnoitering  in  the 
dKnetion  of  Castri-Blaheo  ;  but  having  learned  liiat 
MOO  English  Add  Poitiiguse  were  in  fiossetsion  of 
Aksoles,  lfti«r  eoiijeetwed  tiiaft  Mor^uH  Souk's 
VfwMtioQ  against  L<isboii  had  ftiled,  maA  there- 
"im  ih&f  roftanMcL  MArsbal  Victor  ihen  collected 
»r  his  troops  in  the  vicitiity  «f  Tminllo,  be- 
tbe  GsMuiiaiia  attd  the  Tagus,  to  eeetwe  his 
ituncatioM  by  the  bridge  of  Aknarez,  to 
MHier  Madrid,  and  to  obser^ie  the  army  of  Cuesta. 
-The  fourth  corps,  comuMuided  by  General  Sebas- 
Jliam,  had  continued  in  La  Maneha  ^Aee  the  en- 
gagement at  Ciudad-Real. 

On  iim  20di  of  May,  t^offieers «nd sfubahems 
dof  the  ibuith  aquadrons  of  everf  cavaky-regtment 
in  tiw  araiy,  received  orders  frmn  Uie  Minister  of 
W4ur  toBBtura  to  the  head  dc^M>ts  of  their  regiments, 
-in  «rder  to  raise  aidditioBal  squadrons.  In  con- 
seqiwBoe  of  this  appointment,  I  quitted  Spain, 
^smI  OB  my  arrivai  in  France,  was  sent  agttinst  the 
Boyish  on  the  coast  of  Flaadere.  Their  expedi- 
iibn  against  the  fleet  and  dockyards  at  Antweip 
faaviag  fiuled,  through  the  slowness  and  indecinon 
4if  their  leader,  I  relomed  to  SpMn  at  llie  €om- 
•BMAcenieiit  4)f  the  Mlowibg  year. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

After  Marshal  Sonlt  had  been  obliged  to  kne 
Oporto  and  Portugal,  the  English  army  agiiB 
pawed  the  Donro,  and  retomed  to  the  towns  of 
Thomar  and  Abrantes,  near  the  Tagna,  intending 
to  march  against  Spanish  Estremaduray  by  way  d 
Coria  and  Placencia.  The  corps  of  Marshal 
Victor,  occapying  the  coontry  around  Tnudllo  and 
Caceres,  being  apprehensiFe  that  the  English  would 
get  behind  them  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus, 
crossed  that  river  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  re- 
tired to  Calzada,  and  afterwards  on  the  26th,  to 
Talavera  de  la  Reyna. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  the  English  army  com- 
manded by  Genei*al  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  formed  a 
junction  at  Oropeza,  with  the  Spanish  army  of 
General  Cuesta.  The  number  of  the  English  was 
about  20,000,  with  from  4000  to  5000  Portu- 
guese. General  Cuesta's  army  amounted  to 
38,000.  Another  Spanish  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Venegas,  of  18,000  or  20,000 
men,  waited  to  co-operate  with  General  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  and  Cuesta,  in  La  Mancha. 

A  party  of  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  of  the  ad- 
vance, commanded  by  the  English  General  Wil- 
90D,  passed  on  to  Ic^^Xoil^V}  >Sda  Axenaa  monn- 
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tt&OBj  arriying  on  the  2^^  to  open  a  commnnica- 
tton  with  the  Spanish  aitny  of  General  Venegas^ 
which  was  advancing  from  Tembleque  by  Ocana, 
to  Aranjnez  and  Valdemoro.  Generals  Wilson 
and  Venegas,  were  to  march  npon  Madrid,  and 
endeavour  to  get  possession  of  it  through  the  aid 
of  the  inhabitants.  This  combined  movement  was 
intended  to  obl^  King  Joseph  to  concern  him- 
self solely  with  the  safety  of  his  capital,  and  to 
lander  him  from  concentrating  his  scattered  forces. 
The  Anglo- Spanish  armies  hoped  soon  to  over- 
come the  French,  or  at  least  to  expel  them  from 
Madrid  and  the  centre  of  Spain,  and  to  force  them 
to  cross  the  mountains  and  retire  to  Segovia. 

The  armies  of  Generals  Wellesley  and  Cuesta, 
advanced  on  Uie  22d  of  July  to  Talavera.  Not 
hr  from  that  city,  the  cavalry  of  General  Cuesta 
gained  a  slight  advantage  over  the  rear-guard  of 
the  French  cavalry,  which  withdrew  to  the  main 
body.  This  success  inspired  the  Spaniards  with 
ihe  most  confident  hopes,  longing  to  avenge  their 
defeat  at  Medellin  by  attacking  the  French  them- 
selves, whom  they  believed  to  be  half-defeated  be- 
cause they  had  retired.  They  left  the  English  at 
Talavera,  and  unwisely  advanced  by  El  Bravo 
and  Santa  Olalla,  towards  Torrijos. 

Marshal  Victor  retired  behind  the  Guadarama, 
near  to  Toledo,  and  on  the  25th  was  joined  by 
the  corps  of  General  Sebastiani,  and  the  troops 
brought  from  Madrid  by  King  Joseph.  The  whole 
central  French  army  thus  united  amounted  to 
47,000  men,  and  on  the  26th  it  marched  for  Ta- 
lavera, under  the  command  of  King  Joseph. 

The  2d  regiment  of  Hussars,  which  formed  ^as^ 
of  the  French  advanced  guard,  almoaX  ttasv^ioS^aXj^ 
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Villm  Yidota't  regimMit  of  dngoomi^  in  tho  dflfir 
of  AleaboD,  nesr  to  TorHjos,  and  tho  whole  wxmf 
of  Ciiesta  retired  precipitately  beUnd  the  AW 
berche.  The  French  eroMed  the  liTor  in  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  foDowini^  day,  drore  in  the  Eogliik 
picqnets,  and  arrived  by  five  o'dock  within  canBoi* 
ehot  of  the  enemy. 

The  Spaniards  were  potted  b  asitoattoB  daeflh 
ed  impregiiable»  behind  o)d  walls  and  gaid«H 
fences,  which  border  and  enoompaas  the  city  ol 
Talavera.  Their  right  was  defended  by  the  Tagai, 
and  their  left  joined  the  English,  near  a  nedoal* 
oonstnicted  on  an  emiaenee.  The  gfonnd  in  front 
of  the  Anglo-Spanbh  armiea  was  very  oMqaaiy 
and  intersected  here  and  there  by  raTinfla,  fonaed 
by  the  rains  of  whiter*  The  whole  aktent  of  their 
position  was  covered  by  the  ebanael  of  a  pretty 
deep  torrent,  at  that  time  dry.  The  English  ktf^ 
was  strengthened  by  a  conical  eminence  that  oom* 
manded  the  greater  part  of  the  field  of  battle,  and 
which  was  separated  by  a  deep  extensive  valley 
from  the  Castilian  chain  of  monntaina. 

This  eminence  was  thos  in  a  manner  the  key  to 
the  enemy's  position,  and  against  this  decisifa 
point  of  attack,  an  experienced  general,  possessed 
of  that  intuitive  glance  which  insares  snccess, 
would  immediately  have  led  the  principal  part  of 
his  disposable  force,  to  obtain  possession  of  it. 
He  would  either  have  taken  it  by  assault,  or  have 
turned  it  by  the  valley.  But  King  Joseph,  whea 
he  should  have  acted,  was  seized  with  an  unfor- 
tunate spirit  of  indecision  and  uncertainty.  He 
attempted  only  half  measures,  he  distributed  his 
forces  partially,  and  lost  the  opportunity  of  con- 
queriDg  while  (ee\mf^  V^  wv^  ^ot  \u    Marshal 
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Jonrdaby  the  second  in  command,  had  not  that 
•par  of  patriotism  in  the  Spanish  war,  which  in- 
spired him  when  he  fought  in  the  plains  of  Fienros, 
to  achieve  the  independence  of  France. 

The  French  commenced  the  engagement  by  a 
cannonade  and  rifle-fire  in  advance  of  their  right ; 
and  they  despatched  a  single  battalion  only,  and 
some  sharpshooters,  by  the  valley,  to  take  the 
eminence  which  defended  the  English  left,  never 
thinking  they  would  do  otherwise  than  yield.  This 
battalion,  however,  having  to  contend  with  supe- 
ricMT  numbers,  was  repulsed  with  loss,  and  com- 
pelled to  return.  A  division  of  dragoons,  which 
bad  gone  to  reconnoitre  Talavera,  found  the  ap- 
proaches to  that  city  strongly  fortified  with  artil- 
lery, and  could  not  advance. 

At  nightfall,  the  French  made  another  attempt 
to  gain  the  hill.  A  regiment  of  infantry,  followed 
at  a  short  distance  by  two  others,  attacked  the 
extreme  left  of  the  English  with  unexampled  aiv 
door,  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  took 
possession  of  it.  But  having  been  fiercely  assault- 
ed, in  its  turn,  by  an  entire  division  of  the  English, 
just,  when  having  conquered,  it  was  breathless 
with  exertion,  it  was  immediately  obliged  to  give 
way.  One  of  the  two  regiments,  commanded  to 
assist  in  this  attack,  had  lost  its  way,  in  a  wood, 
on  account  of  the  darkness ;  the  other  not  getting 
soon  enough  over  the  ravine,  which  covered  the 
enemy's  position,  had  not  arrived  in  time. 

Both  these  attacks  had  miscarried,  though  con- 
ducted with  intrepid  bravery,  because  they  had 
been  made  by  an  inadequate  number  of  troops. 
A  single  battflJion  had  been  sent,  an4  then,  oi^  <i\« 
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▼idon,  when  a  great  proportion  of  the  whole  annj 
should  have  been  despatched.  These  nnsacoestfid 
attempti  rsTeakKl  to  the  English  what  we  ds» 
signed  next  day  ;  and  still  more  evidently  demos* 
•trated  the  importance  of  the  station  they  held. 
They  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  £orti« 
fying  it  with  artillery. 

The  snn  rose  next  morning  on  the  two  amii«^ 
drawn  up  in  battlevordery  and  again  the  camMMH 
ade  commenced.  The  defence  of  Portngal  beng 
intrusted  to  the  Engludi  army,  the  fate  of  thst 
country,  and»  perhaps,  of  all  the  Peninsula,  wss 
now  to  be  decided  by  this  contest.  The  Tetenos 
of  the  first  and  fourth  French  corps,  aocnatomed 
for  years  to  conquer  throughout  Europe,  and  si* 
ways  to  witness  their  ardour  seconded  by  the 
combined  skill  of  their  chieis,  burned  with  impa- 
tience for  orders  to  engage,  and  thought  to  over* 
throw  all  before  them  by  one  well  conjoined  bs« 
saalt. 

One  division  alone,  of  three  regimaits  of  infiuH 
try,  was  sent  by  the  ndley  to  storm  the  positiooi 
of  which  we  had,  for  a  moment,  obtained  posses- 
sion tbe  preceding  evening.  After  considerable  loss, 
this  division  reached  the  top  of  the  eminence,  and 
was  just  about  taking  it.  One  of  the  regiments 
had  already  advanced  as  far  as  the  artillery, 
when  their  charge  was  repulsed,  and  the  whole  di- 
vision was  forced  to  retire.  The  Euglish,  appre* 
bending  by  this  renewed  attack,  that  the  French 
designed  to  torn  their  left  by  the  valley,  stationed 
their  cavalry  there  ;  and  caused  a  division  of  the 
Spaniards  to  occupy  the  skirts  of  the  high  Casti- 
lian  mountains  beyond  it.  The  French  receded  to 
tbe  ^onad  they  fiiat  ^cn\Aft^*    TVa  taanonado 
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taKtinned  for  another  hour,  and  then  became  gni- 
dually  silent.  The  overpowering  heat  of  mid-day 
obliged  both  armiea  to  suspend  the  combat,  and 
•bsenre  a  kind  of  inTolvntary  truce,  during  which 
the  wounded  were  remored. 

King  Joseph,  having  at  last  gone  himself  to  re- 
connoitre the  enemy  s  position,  gara  orders,  at 
lour  o'clock,  for  a  general  attack  against  the  army 
ef  England.  A  division  of  dragoons  was  left  to 
observe  the  Spaniards  in  the  direction  of  Talavenu 
General  Sebastiani's  corps  marched  against  the 
light  of  the  English,  whilst  Marshal  Victor's  three 
divisions  of  infantry,  followed  by  masses  of  cavalry, 
diarged  against  their  left,  to  attack  the  eminence 
by  the  valley.  King  Joseph  and  Marshal  Jourdan 
took  post  with  the  reserve,  in  the  rear  of  the  4th 
division^  The  artillery  and  musketry  were  not 
long  in  being  heard. 

The  EBgUsh  Commander,  stationed  on  the  hill 
which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle,  was  present 
always  where  danger  demanded  his  presence.  He 
could  survey,  at  a  glance,  every  corps  of  his  army, 
and  perceive  below  him  the  least  movement  of  the 
French.  He  saw  the  line  of  battle  formed,  the 
columns  disposed  for  tbe  conflict ;  he  penetrated 
their  designs  by  their  arrangements,  and  thus  had 
time  to  mtler  bis  plans,  so  as  to  penetrate  and  pre- 
vent those  of  his  foes.  Tbe  position  of  the  English 
army  was  naturally  strong  and  difficult  of  approach, 
both  in  front  and  flank;  but  in  the  rear  it  was  quite 
accessible,  and  gave  ample  freedom  to  their  troopa 
to  hasten  to  the  quarter  threatened. 

The  French  had  a  ravine  to  pass  before  they 
could  reach  the  enemy.  They  had  to  advance  cn«t 
ground  much  intersected,  very  rugg«d  aadLUDAO^a^i^ 
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obliging  them  freqneDily  to  break  thmr  line ;  Md 
the  potitioM  tliey  attacked  had  been  fnrkmkj 
fbrtiBed.  The  left  could  not  eee  the  right,  or  knew 
what  was  passing  there,  for  the  rising  ground  be- 
tween them.  Eyery  corps  of  the  army  foogfat 
apart,  with  unparalleled  bravery,  and  afaAlity  loo^ 
but  there  was  no  co-opnation  in  their  efibrts. 
The  French  were  not  then  commanded  by  a 
General-in-chief,  the  resouroea  of  whoee  genias 
might  haire  compensated  hat  the  adyantages  which 
the  nature  of  the  ground  denied  them,  and  yield- 
e<l  to  their  enemies. 

The  division  of  Lapisse  first  passed  the  ravinCf 
attacked  the  fortified  eminence,  ascended  it  in  de- 
fiance of  a  ^re  of  grape-shot,  which  mowed  down 
its  ranks,  but  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  its  ge- 
neral, and  a  great  number  of  officers  and  soldiers 
In  retreating,  it  left  the  right  of  the  fourUi  corps 
uncovered,  which  the  British  artillery  took  in 
flank,  and  forced  for  a  moment  to  retire.  The 
left  of  General  Sebastianis  corps,  advanced  nn- 
der  a  most  intense  fire  of  artillery,  to  the  foot 
of  a  redoubt  on  the  right  of  the  Elnglish,  and 
between  the  combined  armies.  It  was  too  for 
advanced,  and  too  soon  forward,— it  was  encoun- 
tered and  driven  back  by  the  united  corps  of 
the  English  right  and  the  Spanish  left.  As- 
sistance came,  and  the  combat  was  renewed.  In 
the  centre,  Marshal  Victor  rallied  the  division  of 
Lapisse  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  abandoned  ail 
further  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  it.  The 
French  then  tried  to  turn  it  either  by  the  right  or 
left.  Vilatte's  division  advanced  in  the  valley,  and 
Ruffin  8  moved  to  the  right  of  this  by  the  foot  of 
the  Castilian  mountfiAxn.    T\\«caNiik^>  Cacmin^  a 
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wmtoad  Kae^  were  m  reedinese  to  debouch  into  the 
pknn  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  where?er  the  iiip 
finitry  eoald  open  a  petsage. 

Jiwt  aa  the  French  began  to  more,  the  English^ 
with  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  made  a  charge  against 
their  masies.  They  engaged  in  the  ralley,  passed  on-i 
wards  r^fardlesa  of  the  fire  of  several  battalions  of 
inlanitryy  between  the  divisions  of  Vilatte  and  Rnf* 
t/Oy  and  fell  with  impetaosity  never  snrpassed  on 
ther  10th  and  36th  regiments  of  our  chassenra. 
The  iOth  conld  not  resist  the  charge.  They  open* 
•d  their  ranks,  but  rallied  immediately,  and  ncwrly 
the  whole  of  the  23d  regiment  of  light  dragoons, 
St  the  head  of  the  English  cavalry,  was  either  de^ 
•troyed  or  taken  captive. 

A  division  of  the  English  Royal  Guards,  st»« 
foiled  on  the  left  and  centre  of  their  army,  being 
cbaiiged  by  the  French,  at  first  repulsed  them  vi* 
gorously;  but  one  of  its  brigades  being  too  fiur 
advanced,  was- in  its  turn  taken  in  fiank  by  the 
fire  of  the  French  artillery  and  infantry,  sustained 
considerable  loss,  and  retreated  with  difficulty  be* 
kind  their  second  line.  The  French  took  advan* 
lege  of  this  success ;  they  again  moved  finrwardf 
sttd  but  one  other  effort  was  necessary  to  break 
through  into  the  plain,  and  combat  on  equal  ground. 
But  King  Joseph  thought  it  was  too  late  to  ad- 
vance with  the  reserve,  and  the  attack  was  delayed 
till  the  following  day.  Night  again  closed  over 
m,  and  the  conflict  ceased  from  exhaustion,  witb* 
oat  either  side  having  won  such  a  decided  advan^ 
tage  as  to  entitle  it  to  claim  the  victory. 

The  corps  of  Marshals  Victor  and  Sebastiant 
withdrew  successively  during  the  niglit  towards  \h% 
naenra>  )e»vwg  an  advanced  guard  oi  cwreXt^  vol 
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the  scene  of  the  engagement,  to  take  care  of  the 
woani]e<l.  The  Eaglish,  who  expected  «  new  at- 
tack in  the  morning,  were  greatly  sorprieed,  whea 
day  dawned,  to  see  that  their  enemies,  leaving 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  had  retreated  to  their 
eld  position  on  the  Alberche*  The  Elngltsh  and 
Spaniards,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  loBt 
6,616  men.    The  French  had  nearly  10,000  sUn. 

King  Joseph  left  the  first  corps  d'arm^e  on  the 
Alherche,  and  went  with  the  fourth  corps  and  the 
reserve  to  reinforce  Toledo.  That  city,  having  a 
garrison  of  only  1500  men,  had  been  warmly  al>- 
tacked  hy  a  division  of  the  Spanish  army  of  Ge- 
nend  Venegas,  who  had  taken  Aranjnes  and  Val- 
demoro  on  the  27th.  Some  days  previously  Ma^ 
drld  had  nearly  been  sieized  by  the  vangaard  corps 
of  the  English  General  Wilson,  who  had  advsn- 
ce<l  from  Escalona  to  Naval- Camero.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  capital  had  opened  their  gates,  and 
gone  in  crowds  to  meet  him  in  their  holiday  dress- 
es, after  having  obliged  three  French  battalions, 
that  formed  the  garrison,  to  shnt  themselves  np  in 
the  fort  of  the  Retire  King  Joseph  lodged  a 
complete  division  in  Toledo,  and  came  on  the  ist 
of  August  to  Illescas,  that  he  might  be  equally 
able  in  that  situation  to  march  against  the  army  of 
Venegas,  to  assist  the  corps  on  the  Albeicbe,  and 
to  overawe  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid. 

The  English  retired  on  the  3d  of  Augi^^t  to 
Oropesa,  without  attempting  any  attack  against 
Marshal  Victor.  They  left  the  Spaniards  at  T«- 
laxrera,  and  General  Wilson*s  corps  at  EscaloM. 
On  the  night  of  the  4th,  the  combined  English 
and  Spanish  armies  suddenly  passed  the  Tagas,  by 
^e  bridge  of  AizobVai^t  ou  \)6a  w^osfik  of  the 
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eorps  of  Marshal  Soult,  Ney,  and  Mortier,  who 
were  advancing  from  Salamanca  by  Puerto  de  Ba- 
■osv  Placencia,  and  Naval-Moral,  placing  them- 
■elves  between  the  English  and  the  bridge  of  Al- 


The  advanced  corps  of  Mmhal  Mortier  crossed 
the  Tagos  on  the  8th  of  Aogost,  at  a  ford  below 
the  bridge  of  Arzobispo^  during  the  time  of  siesta, 
an  hour  after  mid-day.  They  surprised  part  of  the 
■rmy  of  Cuesta,  and  captured  his  cannon,  as  well 
wm  those  planted  to  defend  the  bridge.  On  the 
llth,  Greneral  Sebastiani  defeated  the  army  of  Ve- 
flegas  at  Ahnonadd,  in  La  Mancha.  The  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  corps  under  General  Wilson  were 
completely  routed  on  the  12th  of  August,  near  the 
mountains  of  Banos,  by  part  of  the  force  under 
Marriial  Ney,  who  was  falling  back  on  Sala- 
manca. 

■  The  expedition  of  General  Sir  A.  Wellesley  in 
Eatremadura,  was  at  least  as  hazardous  as  that  at- 
tempted by  General  Moore  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  against  the  corps  of  Marshal  Soult  at 
Saldanna.  The  whole  English  and  Spanish  armies 
would  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  French,  if 
■the  oorps  of  Marshals  Soult,  Ney,  and  Mortier  had 
arrived  one  day  earlier  in  Estremadura.  But  King 
Joseph  did  not  venture  to  dispose  of  these  troops, 
without  having  previously  received  authority  from 
the  Emperor  Napoleon.  He  had  only  sent  the 
order  to  Marshal  Soult  on  the  23d,  to  concentrate 
at  Salamanca.  This  order  was  not  received  till 
the  27th.  On  the  28th  he  was  on  his  march;  but 
notwithstanding  all  his  expedition,  he  only  reach- 
ed Placencia  on  the  3d  of  August. 
-.  The  Engywh  aad  Spanish  anmoa.  r^mwnft^  \a' 
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hmd  Ae  Ttgns  till  the  SOtli  ei  Avgnt,  ooenpyMg  ' 
MesM  de  Ibor,  Deleytow,  and  Jeraicejo^  oppoiite 
Almtres.  The  bridge  iof  boats  there  had  beea 
liroken  down  hy  the  Spaniards.  They  then  retired 
towards  the  Gruadiana,  and  the  anny  of  Sir  A« 
Wellcsley  re-entered  Portagal. 

The  infrasion  of  Estremadnra  by  the  Eaglidi 
Jmd  cansed  (he  French  to  sumaioii  to  the  aid  of 
4he  central  army  three  corps,  appointed  te  gnard 
and  observe  the  northern  provinces  of  fipaia ;  sad 
4heir  union  gave  themconaideiable  strength.  After 
4he  departure  of  the  Englidb,  the  Spwiiah  goveia- 
flnent  still  persisted  in  the  plan  of  fighting  in  gnat 
^bodies.  They  asseabled  an  anny  «f '65^|000  awa 
4n  the  pkdns  of  La  Maadia,  vand  that  army  vai 
-totally  beaten  and  dispersed  on  the  10th  of  No- 
4rember  at  Ocana,  by  Marshal  Mortiera  single 
corps,  hardly  24,000  strong.  The  French  had  ns 
difficulty  in  defeating  troops  hastily  raised  and  nn- 
•disciplined,  who  had  no  skill  to  manseavre,  and 
•embarrassed  themselves  by  their  very  nomben^ 
which  should  have  been  their  strength. 

The  French  ought  to  have  again  brouf^t  toge- 
ther all  their  disposable  forces  after  the  battle  of 
Ocana,  and  instantly  marched  against  Lisbon.  But 
they  passed  the  Sierra-Morena,  and  invaded  near- 
ly all  Andalusia,  except  the  Isle  of  Leon  and 
Cadiz,  without  meeting  a  single  opponent.  In 
thus  extending  to  the  south  of  Spain,  they  gave 
'^M  English  time  to  fortify  Portugal,  and  to  oal- 
ilect  the  military  strength  of  that  kingdom.  The 
French  were  enfeebled,  by  being  again  separated, 
•to  occupy  and  organize  a  great  extent  of  country. 
The  Spaniards  again  had  an  opportunity  every 
where  of  carryiT\g  ou  >&iaX  v^^^^ajA  ^  tiatiunal  war- 
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4tg%ifmA  whidb  the  F^Bch  had  mflGeii^  «e  much 
ift  1^  ^kaslmoBBf  ia  GaUck^ttid  in  the  north  ^  For- 


Im  CO— efiMWce  of  Ae  destniclioii  of  the  Sptf 
11^  the  ProYineiol  Jntitaa,  bekig  un- 
iUe  to  hold  any  oommtnucation  with  the  Central 
Anitay  devoted  all  ^eir  energies  to  the  local 
defimoe  of  the  districtB  under  their  adminiatra- 
IjMB.  Svoh  <tf  the  isihabitantB  as  had  hitherto  en- 
4lved  with  fialieBoe,  waiting  in  the  hope  that  re- 
regnlar  waffiM«  wtnild  biing  them  -deUyeranoe,  now 
tnartiid  to  -their  t>wn  oiertidns  alone,  far  the  means 
4if  ehaking  «ff  their  galUog  yoke.  Every  proyince» 
'iirerf  town,  eveiy  indiridual,  felt  the  necessity 
MMB  «Bd  JDMffe  keenly  every  day,  of  npnlsing  the 
#dnuaoft-6iieny.  The  national  haired  against  the 
firesd^ivfatcih posted  almost  anivevBally,  had  in- 
iyinad'akind-ef  nnky  into  the  nndirected  efforts 
liif'the.popiikuw ;  and  we  now  expenenoed,  insteail 
0f  ragUkar  warfiore,  a  S3ntem  of  war  in  detail,  a 
apdcies  of  oigaliieed  disorder,  which  exactly  snited 
liie  anoon(iBatihle  spirit  of  the  Spanish  nation^ 
jBsd  their  present  wretched  fortunes. 

The  districts  of  Spain  occupied  hy  ^e  French 
fHm  -sean  ofveimn  hj  bands  of  partisans  and  gue« 
lillasy  composed  of  the  soldiers  of  dbpersed  annieai 
Mid  "the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  and  mountains. 
jCietgymeny  husbandmen,  students,  and  simple 
afaeplMMnlsy  became  active  and  enterprising  ohieft. 
jLeud^n  like  these,  without  military  authorityt 
mthout  .permanent  troops,  could  prove  at  first  oi^y 
•hunaers,  so  to  speak,  around  whom  the  peasantry 
could  by  turns  rally  and  fight.  The  report  of  aby 
little  suoceas  .gained  by  these  numeroua  ^jfls^Mtia^ 
If*  I 
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waa  greedily  devoured  by  the  people,  and  namled 
with  Southern  ezaggeratioD.  It  eleTsted  their 
spirits,  which  defeat  in  other  quarten  had  for  a 
moment  depressed.  That  Tory  restleaaneaa  of  ima- 
gination, and  that  spirit  of  eztFarindependenee^ 
whioh  had  done  injury  to  the  alow  and  undecided 
operations  of  the  regular  armies  of  the  Junta,  now 
constituted  the  strength  of  the  popular  contest 
It  might  thus  be  said  of  the  Spaniards,  that  if  they 
were  at  first  an  easy  |»ey  to  the  conqneroi^  to  sob- 
due  them  was  an  almost  impossible  task. 

Whenever  we  moved  from  one  pronnee  to  ano* 
ther,  the  partisans  of  the  enemy  immediately  com- 
menced organising  the  country  in  the  name  of 
Ferdinand  Vlln  as  if  we  had  abandoned  it  entirs* 
\y ;  and  they  then  punished  severely  such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  had  manifested  any  attadiment  to 
the  French.  Thus  the  terrors  of  our  arma  yielded 
us  no  advantage.  As  the  enemy  were  spread 
throughout  the  whole  country,  the  several  points 
occupied  by  the  French  were  all  more  or  less 
threatened ;  our  victorious  troops,  dispersed  fixmi 
Irun  to  Cadiz  to  retain  their  conquests,  were  in  a 
state  of  incessant  blockade,  and  were,  in  fact,  mas- 
ters of  the  ground  only  on  which  they  actually 
trode. 

The  garrisons,  left  to  overawe  the  country,  on 
the  military  roads,  were  continually  attacked. 
They  were  obliged,  for  security,  to  construct 
small  citadels,  by  repairing  the  old  ruined  castles 
on  the  heights.  Sometimes  these  retreats  were 
the  remains  of  forts  erected  by  the  Romans  or 
Moors,  for  the  same  purpose,  many  ages  ago.  la 
the  plains,  our  posts  of  correspondence  fortified 
one  or  two  houaea  aX  li;i«  eoXx^  Q'i  ^lku&  ^iUa^ges,  tq 
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•rijoy  peBce'  during  the  night,  or  for  protection 
when  danger  menaced.  The  sentinels  durst  not 
station  themselves  beyond  the  bonnds  of  the  en- 
donires,  lest  they  should  have  been  assassinated. 
They  therefoi^  occupied  some  tower,  or  scaffold- 
ing of  planks  erected  beside  the  chimney,  in  order 
to  obmre  all  that  passed  in  their  vicinity.  The 
French  soldiers,  enclosed  in  their  little  fortresses, 
lieard  at  times  the  mirthful  sounds  of  the  guitar- 
•miuicians  of  their  enemies,  who,  being  always  well 
received  and  entertained  by  the  people,  came  fre- 
quently to  pass  the  night  in  the  neighbouring  vil- 
Jagesb 

The  French  armies  could  not  receive  any  pro- 
visions or  ammunition  but  under  the  escort  of  very 
strong  detachmetits,  which  were  always  harassed, 
-imd  often  slain*  These  convoys  were  but  feebly 
jopposed  in  the  plains,  but  they  were  obliged  to 
•cut  their  way  by  their  valour  whenever  they  en- 
tered the  mountains.  The  daily  losses  sustained 
by  the  French  in  some  parts  of  Spain,  while  pro- 
curing supplies,  and  securing  their  communications, 
were  not  less  than  they  would  have  experienced  if 
jthey  had  been  constantly  engaged  with  an  enemy 
able  to  oppose  them  in  the  field. 

The  people  of  Spain  did  not  give  way  to  des- 
pondency, on  account  of  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  In  some  provinces,  the  peasants  were  al- 
ways armed.  The  husbandman  held  the  plough 
with  one  hand,  and  a  weapon  in  the  other,  always 
at  command.  This  he  buried  in  the  ground,  when 
the  French  approached  in  numbers  too  strong  to 
promise  victory.  Their  animosity  increased  with 
every  new  vexation  to  which  they  were  exi^o^ft^ 
by  the  ¥rench*     The  evils  palieBlX^  ^xiXiiuyXiNa^  \a 
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I  If  moccA  •  Muoun  ov 

l»7  ocberntiont,  Imcmm  thmfmn  ikiiwwIitAi 

ineritable  emmeqamutm  of  war,  wwe  Mfwufiah| 

sabjccto  of  trritation  ond  Itiiii  to  the  peopW  el 

Spun.      They  omplifed  bf  tms  tl»   gnoM 

eoeffiry,  or  the  laort  ppofowd  f—fang,  to  sMmQ 

their  poBgionate  raemtaiWHi^  what  tfc«y  Ml  tht] 

were  ihe  weakcit  V^Y^     l^^li^m  Tiaditttf  ▼■! 

twee  fynrraiiig  their  prey,  tlwy  feUewid  after  ik 

French  colamDS,  to  Mtriico  ewii  of  the  mMIv 

ai  fell  behind  on  the  vmnk,  from  firtigvo  or  thti 

wonndiu     Somednwfly  ako^  ike  Freaeli  aoktei 

OB  their  arriral  any  whera,  were  invited  to  fearti 

when  the  Spaniarda  itndied  to  intoxicate  Am 

that  they  might  bo  hdlad  into  s  aeevrily  Man; 

Ihoofiand  timea  aiora  daageroea  than  the  hanrd 

of  war.      Then  they  called  theiv  perriaant,  aa 

pmnted  oat  to  them  at  night  the  hoMea  whamei 

aoldiera  were  thonghdeaily  dieperaed.     When  a 

ther  Frenchmen  went  to  aTaoge  the  death  of  lid 

comrades,   the  inhabitaati  were  fled,   and  the 

found  nothing  bnt  deserted  dwelliiM(a,  on  wfaib 

they  could  not  wreak  thev  rengeance  withovl  p« 

nisbing  themselret.     In  destroying  the  hoosei « 

such  villages,  they  would  have  been  deprived  c 

resources  for  the  time  to  come. 

When  our  detachments  came  in  sonoe  streagt 
to  the  insurgent  cities  of  Biscay  or  Navarre^  th 
Alcaids,  the  women  and  the  chikiren,  came  areaa 
US  as  if  war  had  been  unknown,  and  the  noise  ( 
forge-hammers  pealed  through  the  air.  But  w 
had  no  sooner  departed,  than  all  the  labour  ceaMd 
and  the  people  flew  to  arms,  to  haraaa  our  detK^ 
ments  among  the  rocks,  end  attack  our  rear-guiid 
A  war  like  this,  on  wbicb  the  imagination  of  Un 
soldier  had  no  fixed  object  on  which  it  <MNikl  lo*^ 
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to  indulge,  repressed  bis  ardour,  and  tired  him  out 
of  patienoe. 

The  French  could  only  maintain  possession  of 
Spain  by  the  terrors  they  inspired.  They  were 
ahmys  neceMitated  to  punish  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty,  and  of  avenging  the  offences  of  the 
powerful  on  the  weak.  Pillage  bad  become  in- 
dispensable for  our  support.  The  atrocities  con- 
eequent  on  the  hostility  of  the  people,  and  the  in- 
justice of  the  cause  for  which  the  French  contend- 
ed, spread  a  moral  contagion  throughout  their 
anny,  and  sapped  to  the  very  core  the  founda* 
tions  of  military  discipline,  without  which  regular 
4n>op8  have  neither  power  nor  strength. 
-  I  returned  to  Spain  about  the  end  of  the  year  1 809, 
bringing  with  me  a  detachment  of  eighty  hussars  to 
my  regiment.  In  the  interior  of  France,  one  would 
have  believed  from  the  Grazettes,  that  the  English, 
haring  retreated  to  Portugal  after  the  battle  at  Ta- 
lavera,  waited  only  for  a  fair  wind  to  embark,— 
that  the  conquered  country  had  a  long  while  ago 
anbmitted  to  King  Joseph, — and  that  the  French  ar- 
mies, at  rest  in  good  cantonments,  had  no  other 
task  but  to  extirpate  some  bands  of  brigands  who 
pillaged  and  committed  excesses  oh  the  peaceable 
inhabitants. 

We  joined  several  other  detachments  of  light  ca- 
valry at  Bayonne,  and  crossed  the  Bidassoa  to 
sleep  in  Iran.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  ages 
had  assembled  at  the  gates  of  that  city  to  see  us 
arrive,  and  followed  sfter  us  for  some  time  with 
evident  curiosity.  We  thought  at  first  that  their 
design  in  this  mark  of  attention,  was  to  evidence 
their  satisfaction  at  our  arrival  iu  tV\m  cwl^Xx^. 

l2 
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Bat  we  learned,  when  too  kte,  that  the  peopk  ef 
Iran,  as  well  as  of  other  frontier  towii%  kept  aa 
exact  aecoant  of  all  the  French  that  entered  fi^nioi 
and  of  all  the  woanded  that  left  it ;  and  it  was  ao- 
cordiiig  to  this  information  that  the  Spanish  parti* 
sans  and  gaerillas  directed  their  operationa. 

All  the  detachments  which  w^re  goii^,  like  onrw 
selres,  to  reinforce  the  different  corps  of  the  army 
in  Spain,  receired  orders  to  reHdesroaa  in  the 
cities  of  Vittoria  and  Miranda,  to  go  (m  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Spanish  partisans  of  Navarra  and 
La  Rioca.  General  Simon  left  Vittoria  aa  the  ISth 
of  December  with  1200  men,  and  proceeded  to 
occupy  Salfatierra  and  Allegria*  The  commands 
ants  of  the  garrisons  stationed  in  the  dtiea  of  Na- 
varre, had  formed  some  flying  columns ,  who 
to  join  the  corps  of  Gen^td  Simon,  titer 
dispersed  sach  parties  of  the  enemy  as  they  might 
fall  in  with  on  their  march.  This  kind  of  military 
chase  was  intended  to  destroy  the  bands  of  the 
partisan  Mina,  who  kept  Pampelana  in  a  state 
of  almost  constant  blockade,  attacking  without  in- 
terruption the  couFoys  going  to  the  French  army 
of  Arragon. 

Generals  LoLson  and  Solignac  commenced  their 
march  on  the   16th  from  Vittoria  and  Miranda, 
and,  by  a  simultaneous  movement  on  both  sides  of 
the  Ebro,  they  threw  themselves  on  Logrono,  hop- 
ing to  surprise  the  Marquis  de  Porliere  in  that  city, 
1  he  numerous  guerillas  of  that  p^utisan  chief  in- 
tcrcepted  our  communications  between  Bayonne 
^Qd  Madrid,  making  daily  incursions  even  to  the 
P**p«  of  Bunros,  Bribiesca,   Panoorvo,  Miranda, 
"d  Vittoria. 
^y  detachment  of  \i^VBaax«  cmvoL^^w^^  \nsv  f^i  Sk 
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eoqw  of  four  or  five  thontand  men,  commuided  by 
General  LoiMm.  The  foot-soldiers  had  left  their 
hftggage  behind  them,  and  eren  their  kmqMaekly 
in  cxder  to  be  mor&  nimble  for- running  among  llie 
noantaine. 

We  came  in  sight  of  Log^no  at  four  o'dook  is 
the  afternoon  of  the  I7th»  Greneral  Solignac's 
troops  presented  themselves  before  that  city  about 
the  same  time.  They  immediately  took  posses- 
siom  of  all  the  gates  and  outlets  on  the  right  side 
of  the  Ebro,  while  we  seised  on  the  bridge  which 
leads  to  the  left  side  of  the  river.  We  flattered 
onrselvesy  for  an  instant,  that  we  had  enclosed  the 
partisans  in  Logrono ;  but  to  our  no  small  surprise, 
we  entered  that  city  soon  after,  without  requiring  t* 
Bre  •  sin^  shot. 

The  Mampii  de  Poriiere  had  been  apprised  hi 
the  morning  of  our  combined  march,  and  had  ee« 
caped  by  the  cross-roads  to  the  high  mouQtaias  of 
Oastile,  The  inhalntaiits  of  the  dty,  both  men 
and  women,  stationed  themselves  at  the  windows 
to  see  us  arrive.  In  general,  their  countenanoea 
displayed  evident  marks  of  contoitment  and  satis* 
laction.  They  rejoiced  that  the  Marquis  of  Por« 
liere  had  avoided  us,  but  truly  not  that  they  saw 
the  French  troops  return.  They  knew  full  well, 
by  past  exp^ence,  that  our  coming  would  bring 
on  them  an  exaction  of  the  arrears  of  their  ocmtrH 
bntions. 

General  Solignae  went  off  next  day  in  search  of 
the  enemy.  At  Ni^ara,  he  fell  in  with  a  small 
party  of  Spaniards,  whom  he  chased  to  LaCiamhr 
de  Santo  Domingo,  thinkmg  that  he  ironld  raadr 
the  main  body  of  the  partisans.  It  wtta  %  t^jEStep^ 
gma  iff  4he  Marqma  de  Poriiere,  intmAft^  ^\ei&' 
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vi  in  a  direction  the  opposite  of  that  whidi  he  and 
faie  Mnall  tnny  had  tekoi.  General  Loieon  f<dlowed 
General  Solignac  on  the  19th  to  Nijara.  We  wen 
nnder  the  neceaaity  of  halting  two  whole  days  ia 
that  city,  to  acquire  aome  information  ahoot  the 
enemy,  of  whom  we  had  completely  lost  all  tnon. 

On  the  2lBt,  we  were  at  laat  infonned,  that  the 
Marqnia  de  Porliere  had  taken  the  load  for  Soto. 
Thia  town,  aitnated  among  the  mountaina,  waa  the 
leaidence  of  a  provincial  Jnnta ;  and  the  magaaine 
of  their  anna,  ammunition,  and  clothing  waa  alao  in 
thia  place.  We  ascended  the  Najarillo  to  pnmie  the 
partiaana  once  more.  General  Loiaon'a  dinaioa 
went  to  a  village  ahout  ten  leaguea  aonth  of  Soto, 
at  the  foot  of  elevated  mountaina^  intending  to  spend 
there  a  few  honra  of  the  night.  A  detached  eoqie, 
composed  of  my  detachment  of  huaaan,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Polish  lancers,  and  two  hundred  vol- 
tigeurs,  continued  to  pursue  the  enemy.  I  cleared 
the  march  of  this  corps  with  an  advanced  guard  of 
twenty-five  hussars.  We  urged  on  through  narrow 
wretched  roads,  in  the  midst  of  snow,  till  sunrise, 
when  we  came  up  with  the  rear-guard  of  the  ene- 
my, and  made  a  few  prisoners.  We  delayed  se- 
veiral  hours  to  feed  our  horses,  and  give  Geneial 
Loison  time  to  arrive.  At  noon  we  resumed  our 
march,  on  the  left  bank  of  a  small  river  which  flows 
towards  Soto. 

Some  peasants  were  observed  on  the  highest 
of  the  mountains  towards  our  right,  flying  off 
with  their  cattle.  Small  platoons  of  Spaniah  ca- 
valry, placed  in  watch  on  the  heights,  set  away 
at  the  gallop  as  soon  as  they  observed  us.  The 
^rgy  and  alcaids  of  the  hamlets  we  passed 
^bronjg^,  with  conaWrfsALXe^^^i  >aiWM^^Qa 
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tedbBMBiii  9m.  tike,  way^  erideaily  to  kiate  us 
ftoqn  gottkag  fiorwmnL  From  fifty  to  sixty  peaMnts^ 
of  aU  agoq,  whon  I  (fsestiaMd  ia  diffsreBt  plaioesi 
aH  endeaivovrad  to  deceive  miey  by  saying  that  they 
kad  aot  seen  die  gmerilki,  and  that  they  w«re  not 
St  Solo.  Bat  boaraes^  es^Mriag  through  4tigiie,  ai|d 
ah—doaed  on  ikm  road  with  their  aceon«renieat% 
denoBstfotad  at  almost  ewry  step  that  wo  weae 
aat  inr  ^stavt  fraai  oar  foea. 

4o  wo  cane  in  sight  of  Soto,  at  about  a  qnar* 
tar  ol  a  kegae  off,  we  were  suddenly  raeeiTod 
with  a  disdnige  of  thirty  or  forty  ransketSy  and 
aoflso  amod  peasonta  wete  obserrod  to  fly  fvoat 
behind  the  rocks  where  they  had  been  concealed 
mmd  to  ma  down  the  meuntatna  in  hiXi  speed  to? 
wards  SotOb  We  hahed,  waiting  fov  the  inftmtry 
and  tho  Mi^or  in  command.  No  plaoo  coald  bo 
tamd  on  the  heights  to  form  in  battle-order,  and 
we  romaiaed  ia  file  in  the  narrow  path  throagb 
whidi  we  bad  arrired. 

Soto  lies  in  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  valloyv 
wbich  is  divided  by  a  torrent.  On  the  othw  sidi 
ol  the  town  rises  a  very  steep  nonntain,  idong  tho 
aide  of  which  a  winding  path  has  been  formoit 
Up  this  road,  wo  perceived  tho  partisana  mpof 
their  flight,  exactly  fitting  as.  The  magistrates  of 
the  Jonta  of  Soto,  and  a  great  namber  of  priesta 
wrapped  in  black  cloaks,  marched  fonmost,  and 
were  near  reaching  the  top  of  the  moontain.  The 
treasoro  and  bagg«go  followed  next,  borne  by  mnka 
in  files,  the  one  ^ed  behind  the  other.  Tbea 
came  the  soldiers  in  anifonns,  and  a  great  many 
peasants  armed  with  fowling-pieces,  who  marched^ 
without  order.  A  crowd  of  all  agaa  «cA  tMSxank 
hnxried  tamfultfunu^y  put  of  tibo.  town  iiyo«|^^iM^ 
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the  putiniM.  The  bnrtle  of  so  many  ombu  ckm^ 
berinic  up  tho  mountains  by  difbrent  tracks,  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  a  traly  pictaresqae  appeannoe. 

Confbsion  spread  among  the  Spaniards  on  per* 
fieiring  ns,  and  at  first  they  hastcmed  their  march 
by  eyery  path  that  was  accessiMe.  Bat,  seeing 
that  we  were  no  more  than  a  smi^  adTanced  gosrd, 
they  gathered  oowrage»  and  the  whole  extent  of 
the  mountain  resonnded  with  their  prolonged  so* 
noms  cries.  Thoee  who  were  nearest  os  stopped, 
and  stationing  themselTes  on  the  rocka  opposite; 
aimed  at  ns  with  their  mnskets  at  their  utmost 
stretch ;  making  ns  hear  these  words,  ornamented 
with  a  thousand  curses,  "  Come»  look  at  the  M- 
gands  a  little  nearer  if  you  dare  1  **  It  was  thas 
our  soldiers  termed  them,  on  account  of  their  dis- 
orderly mode  of  fighting.  They  were  separated 
from  us  by  a  ravine  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
in  depth,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  river  ran. 

The  Marquis  de  Porliere  left  behind  him,  te 
cover  his  retreat,  a  company  of  cavalry  before  the 
gate  of  Soto,  by  which  we  had  to  enter.  At  a 
little  distance  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  he  had 
posted  four  or  five  hundred  foot-soldiers,  on  the 
rocks  and  eminences  which  overiooked  the  town. 
Whatever  happened,  these  men  could  easily  retire 
without  loss  on  our  advance,  but  they  could  do  ns 
much  harm. 

The  major  of  the  26th  regiment,  who  command- 
ed us,  judging  that  the  enemy's  position  could  not 
be  carried  in  front,  resolved  to  turn  it.  A  hundred 
and  fifty  voltigeurs  descended  the  ravine,  crossed 
the  river  at  a  ford  below  us,  climbed  the  mountain 
with  no  little  trouble,  and  continued  firing  for  some 
tim%  at  the  enemy  mt)bou.x  ^gNa»2D%  ^grawaii*    Their 
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anamimiiidii  fiEuling  them,  they  retired  betide  a 
small  chapel  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  sent  two 
men  to  tell  ns  their  condition.  The  firing,  cnrsing, 
and  shouting  of  the  Spaniards,  redoubled.  They 
had  observed  our  riflemen  send  for  aid,  and  saw 
that  we  conld  not  afford  it. 

The  captain  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  advanced 
hefore  his  troop  about  ^half  a  gun-shot,  near  tha 
entrance  of  the  town,  and  began  to  provoke  the  of- 
ficer who  commanded  the  van-guard  of  our  hussan, 
by  his  abusive  langpiage.  This  captain  made  hia 
bone  curvet,  and  fenced  away  wi^  Ms  sabre,  ta 
•how  that  he  could  use  it  with  dexterity.  Tha 
hussar  officer  at  first  regarded  him  with  perfect  in- 
difierence ;  but,  rendered  impatient  by  his  brava^ 
does  and  the  shouts  of  the  Spaniards  present,  whose 
audacity  was  increasing,  he  descended  the  narrow 
winding  path  which  leads  to  Soto  unaccompanied. 
The  warlike  captain  turned  his  horse's  head  wheil 
the  officer  was  a  few  paces  distant,  and  shrunk 
back  quietly  to  the  ranks  of  his  cavalry. 

Now,  however,  the  uneasiness  of  the  Major  waa 
every  moment  increasing.  General  Loison  had 
not  arrived,  daylight  was  fiiding,  we  heard  more 
firing  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  opposite,  and  we 
had  received  no  news  about  our  voltigeurs. 

When  night  arrived,  we  heard  the  Spanish  drum 
beat  a  sort  of  retreat,  and  then  we  saw  the  flash  of 
a  pretty  brisk  fire  of  musketry  at  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  between  two  parties  who  disputed  the 
passage  of  the  river.  After  the  firing,  a  deep  si* 
fence  followed. 

Solitude  and  night  augmented  our  anxiety.  We 
believed  that  our  voltigeurs  had  come  dowi^  tlE)% 
mountain  oppoeite,  through  the  midaX  oi  i3bA  ^^aA' 
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mjf  wad  thftt,  oferpowered  wkk  aUBbcrt^  tkey 
we  IB  the  last  extremtty.     The  Idbjer  in  oshh 
nend  eent  my  deUchmeot  forwird  to  rander  eene 
BMiitinrfi  if  powible.    Ob  entering  the  city,  we 
■Mty  iBBtead  of  SpenienlBy  the  dtvieion  of  Genenl 
Loison  entering  in  files.     L«d  aetny  by  their 
gnides,  they  had  tftken  a  qoite  different  road  from 
na,  and  very  cErewtooa.     The  engageaaent,  which 
bad  appeared  so  bloody  to  w  at  a  distance^  wai  ia 
fiKt  between  onr  ^tigeony  who  were  deeoending 
to  the  town  after  the  enemy**  departwve,  and  the 
grenadien  of  General  Lonoh's  advanced  gaard. 
These  friends  arriving  at  the  saaM  tiose  from  «p- 
peaite  directioBs,  did  not  recogniM  «ach  other  till 
ailer  the  second  diachacge*    Fortanalelyy  the  datk- 
aess  of  the  night  prevented  them  Iraaa  talring  aiai, 
and  there  wIm  but  one  man  killed  on  either  ttde. 
Soto  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants.     The 
wr  now  resounded  with  the  rong^  voices  of  the 
ai^diers,  who  ran  throng^  the  streets  and  bnrst 
open  the  doors  of  the  honsea,  to  find  victuals  and 
lodging.     In  the  midst  of  this  coniiised  wproar, 
which  the  echoes  of  the  adjoining  monntuns  end- 
lessly redoubled,  we  heard  the  cry  of  a  -distracted 
female,  who,  with  an  unearthly  voice,  never  ceas- 
ed the  whole  night  to  cry  for  help.     Having  been 
left  in  the  hospi^  of  the  town  when  the  inhi&tknts 
fled,  she  had  been  strucik  with  the  unwonted  hustle 
ahe  noticed  in  the  streets,  through  the  bars  of  hex 
grated  window.     Her  voice  was  raised  amid  the 
tumult,  as  if  she  had  been  the  organ  of  the  whole 
fugitive  population.     A  fire  was  soon  afler  seen 
ainpng  the  heights,  and  we  heard  the  crash  of  fall- 
ing walls.     Then  an  explosion  took  place,  and  we 
peroeiyed  ihe  flamm^  ivt«i^  ^l  %  hniUing  blown 
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Up  into  the  air.  'The  fire  had  reached  some  cais- 
fions  of  cartridges  which  the  enemy,  unahle  to 
cany  with  them,  had  concealed  beneath  a  quanti- 
ty of  straw.  At  sunrise,  we  quitted  Soto,  and  for 
two  days  followed  the  track  of  the  partisans  in  the 
direction  of  Munilla  and  Cervera.  Despairing  at 
last  6f  being  able  to  get  a  blow  at  them,  we  took 
up  our  quarters  in  the  town  of  Amedo,  and  then 
returned  to  Logrono. 

General  Simon  had  no  better  success  in  his  ez*- 
pedition  into  Nararre  against  Mina.  That  chief 
being  attacked  on  the  i9th  at  Estella,  and  on  the 
20th  at  Pnente  de  la  Reyna,  disbanded  his  fol- 
lowers, and  thus  avoided  the  troops  that  were 
marching  from  every  quarter  against  him.  Gene- 
ral Simon  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  Mina  again 
collected  his  bands.  The  Marquis  de  Porliere, 
driven  from  the  mountains  of  Castile,  retraced  his 
steps,  and  threw  himself  among  those  of  Asturias. 
In  this  retreat,  where  he  was  pursued  by  a  force 
at  least  four  times  stronger  than  his  own,  he  did 
not  lose  more  than  thirty  men. 

By<  the  accounts  of  the  French  commanders  at 
this  period,  it  appears  that  bands,  similar  to  those 
of  Porliere  and  Mina,  existed  in  every  province  of 
Spain  occupied  by  the  French.  These  bands  did 
incalculable  mischief  to  our  armjes,  and  no  power 
could  extirpate  them.  Incessantly  pursued,  fre- 
quently dispersed,  they  always  rallied  again,  and 
renewed  their  depredations. 


VO^..  II. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Fob  nearly  a  month  we  remained  in  th 
of  Lk  Itioca,  while  General  Loison  was 
arrears  of  Iiis  contributions ;  afierwwda, 
ed  for  BnrgOH,  to  join  our  regiment  in. . 
On  the  25th  of  January  we  arrived  i 
and  staid  five  days  in  a  village  near  tl 
wwting  for  a  detachment  of  oar  regim 
way  from  France,  with  ba^;age,  mon 
good  supply  of  fresh  torses.  Thb  ni 
ment  baving  anived,  an  adjntant-maj 
whose  care  it  had  been  placed,  took  the 
of  onr  column  of  bnssara.  We  croH 
Mancha,  and  soon  after  arrived  at  San 
small  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  More 
moontains,  which  separate  La  Mancha  i 
Insia,  are  inhabited  by  some  colonists  1 
rent  parts  of  Germany,  brought  thither 
Olivades  in  1781.  The  most  aged  of 
grants  followed  us  on  foot  for  boors,  to  i 

mnra    >iofnn>  thnir    ^Aath     tho  hannlnuaa 
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Wore  OS,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  baireh 
black  mountains  we  had  just  crossed.  The  hns'^ 
bandmen  were  busy  with  the  olive  harvest,  and 
the  landscape  presented  that  cheerful  animated 
aspect  about  the  close  of  winter,  which  is  onljr 
witnessed  in  more  northern  countries  during  the 
harvest  or  vintage  months. 

On  our  left  were  the  mountains  of  the  kingdoM 
of  Jaen ;  and  in  the  distance  we  could  distinguish 
the  summits  of  the  Sierra-Nevada  of  Grenada,  oo» 
vei^  with  perpetual  snow.  These  heights  were 
the  last  retreats  of  ^e  Moors  before  they  wer^ 
utterly  expelled  from  Spain. 

The  road  lay  through  extensive  olive  planta** 
IftODs,  under  whose  protecting  shade  grew  alter*- 
sately  the  com  and  the  vine.  The  fields  were 
bordered  with  hedges  of  aloes,  whose  leaves  were 
js  sharp  as  lances,  and  whose  taper  stems  shot  up* 
wards  to  the  height  of  trees.  Here  and  there^ 
behind  the  habitations,  we  perceived  the  thick 

Smted  orange  orchards,  and  on  the  unploughed 
rders  of  the  streams  grew  laurels  of  a  lively 
whiteness,  which  were  then  in  flower.  A  few  old 
palm-trees  were  still  seen  at  intervals,  which  the 
clergy  preserved  in  their  gardens,  that  they  might 
have  their  branches  to  distribute  on  Palm  Sundays. 
We  marched  either  on  the  one  or  the  other  side 
of  the  Guadalquiver,  and  followed  the  windings  of 
the  river  in  its  dourse  between  Andujar  and  Cor-^ 
dova.  The  country  becomes  less  picturesque  in 
approaching  Seville.  Sometimes  we  crossed  fields 
of  com  several  miles  in  length,  without  meeting 
with  a  tree  or  a  house,  and  at  other  times  we 
fmmed  over  uncultivated  tracts,  wViet^  -vi^  «k#i 
vaJjr  Bocka  of  sheep* 
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Andaloiia  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  fer- 
tile and  natorally  richest  coimtiy  oi  Spain.    It  ii 
a  common  proverb  in  La  Mancha  and  the  CaatikB, 
that  "  the  very  water  of  the  GoadalquiFer  fatteas 
more  horses  than  the  barley  of  other  coon^eB." 
The  bread  of  Andalusia  is  reckoned  the  whitest 
and  sweetest  in  the  world,  and  the  oliyes  there  are 
of  a  prodigious  size.     The  climate  is  so  pure  and 
mildi  that  one  may  sleep  almost  the  whole  year  in 
the  open  air.    During  the  summer,  and  sometimes 
eren  in  winter,  people  are  seen  sleeping  all  night 
under  open  porticos.  A  number  of  individuals  not 
burdened  with  riches,  travel  without  ever  concenir 
ing  themselves  to  seek  shelter  for  the  night.  They 
carry  their  own  provision,  or  purchase  such  food 
as  women  prepare  for  passengers,   on  chaffing 
dishes,  at  the  enUtince,  or  on  the  public  squares, 
of  great  cities.     The  poor  never  ask  each  other, 
as  is  the  case  farther  north,  if  they  have  a  house  to 
inhabit,  but  if  they  have  a  good  cloak  to  keep  out 
the  sun's  heat,  or  to  screen  them  from  the  winter 
rains. 

At  every  step  in  Andalusia,  still  more  so  than 
any  where  else  in  the  Peninsula,  the  traveller  meets 
with  remains  and  memorials  of  the  ancient  Arabs. 
It  is  the  singular  blending  together  of  Eastern  maii- 
ners  and  customs  with  Christian  usages,  that  chief- 
ly distinguishes  the  Spanish. people  from  all  other 
Europeans. 

The  houses,  in  towns,  are  almost  all  constructed 
in  the  Moorish  fashion.  Within,  they  have  a  pave- 
mented  court  of  large  flagstones,  in  the  middle  of 
which  there  is  a  basin,  where  fountains  perpetually 
^nt  their  waters,  and  t^fri^rafte  the  air,  under 
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tile  aliacte  of  citron  or  cypms  trees.  Trellis-work 
of  oranges  is  sometimes  supported  on  the  walls  % 
and  these  trees  cany  all  the  year  ronnd  their  leaves^ 
frnits,  and  flowers.  The  different  apartments  com^ 
mnnicate  with  each  other  through  the  court.  There 
is  generally  a  porch  within  the  gate,  which  opens  to 
the  street.  In  the  ancient  palaces  of  the  Moorish 
kings  and  nohles — as  for  instance,  in  the  Alhainbra 
of  Grenada — ^these  courts  have  peristyles  or  porti- 
cos running  round  them,  whose  numerous  narrow 
arches  are  supported  by  very  tall  and  elegant  co* 
humn.  Common  houses  h&re  but  a  rery  plain 
small  inner  court,  with  a  cistern  in  one  corner^ 
shaded  By  a  lofty  citron  tree.  A  kind  of  pitcher 
or  jar,  in  winch  water  is  put  to  cool,  is  generally 
sttspended  near  the  door  of  such  houses,  or  where 
there  is  a  current  of  air.  These  pitchers  are  called 
atcanzzcts,  an  Arabic  word,  which  shows  that  they 
were  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Moors.  * 

The  Cathedral  of  Cordova,  which  is  an  ancient 
mosque,  has  within  its  walls  one  of  these  open 
courts.  Like  private  houses,  this  court  is  shaded 
by  citrons  and  cypresses,  and  contains  basins  con- 
sftantiy  supplied  with  the  living  stream  by  upright 
jets  of  water.  On  entering  the  consecrated  part 
of  the  mosque,  or  mezquita,  for  its  ancient  name 
is  still  retained,  the  sight  of  so  many  marble  co- 
lumns of  different  colours  strikes  the  beholder  with 
astonishment.  These  columns  stand  in  parallel 
rows  pretty  near  each  other,  and  support  a  kind  of 

*  These  jars  have  the  same  fonn,  and  are  similarly 
tMed,  as  those  described  by  M.  Denon,  in  his  Travels  ia 
Egypt,  which  are  manufactured  on  the  VmuVl^  oi  ^^^^^ 
hetweea  Deadera^  Kene,  and  Thebes. 

k2 
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pet  delights  and  inspires  him  ;  the  noise  and  smoke 
uf  the  powder  do  not  afingfat  him.  He  is  most 
sensible  of  his  master's  words  and  caresses,  who 
never  strikes,  but  flatters  and  enooorages  him  wbert 
oppressed  with  fatigue.  The  horse  seems  th«i 
to  gather  new  strength,  and  sometimes  does  from 
enmlatioo,  and  a  wnh  to  please,  what  no  blows 
could  have  compelled  him  to  perlmin. 

We  had  freijuently  some  Spanish  peasants  at- 
tending us,  conveying  oar  baggage,  provisions  and 
ammunition  on  their  horses  and  mules.  I  heard 
one  of  these  peasants  one  day,  after  a  long  address 
to  his  horse,  which  was  quite  exhausted,  whisper 
eagerly  with  a  low  voice  in  the  ear  of  the  anilnali 
as  if  to  spare  him  a  general  disgrace — **  Take  caie 
lest  you  be  seen.  "  A  boy  just  at  the  time  was 
beating  his  ass  with  all  hk  strength,  and  cursing 
the  mother  that  begat  her.  The  asses  are  not 
treated  so  gently  as  the  horses  are,  being  reckon- 
ed quite  insensible  to  honour. 

A  journey  in  Spain  is  commonly  made  on  horse* 
back,  and  goods  are  transported  in  some  of  the 
provinces  on  the  backs  of  mules.  The  excellent 
roads  which  traverse  Spain,  are  quite  of  modem 
origin.  The  streets  of  ancient  towns  are  narrow 
and  crooked,  and  each  storey  of  the  houses,  pro* 
jects  farther  outwards,  the  higher  it  ascends.  It  is 
easy  t4)  see  that  such  streets,  which  are  of  Moor- 
ish origin,  were  never  naade  for  carriages.  The 
Andalasian  and  Spanish  inns,  excepting  some  in 
great  cities  built  by  Italians,  are  just  large  caravan- 
saries, where  the  traveller  gets  only  a  lodging  for 
himself  and  for  his  horses  and  mules.  He  must 
cntT  his  own  pTOvVsvon^  mxk  VVxc^  vc^d  «lee\{  on 
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vel  in  compaaras,  when  they  leave  the  frequented 
roads.  They  carry  fire-arms  suspended  at  their 
saddle-bows,  for  fear  of  being  robbed  by  the 
smugglers  that  infest  the  mountains  of  Grenada, 
and  those  of  the  south  coast  between  Malaga  and 
Cadiz.  The  country  people,  and  particularly  fann« 
servants,  in  some  parts  of  Spain  and  Andalusia, 
are  accustomed  to  sleep  on  mats,  which  they  roll 
up  and  often  carry  about  with  them.  This  East- 
em  custom  is  a  comment  on  our  Saviour  s  com- 
mand to  the  paralytic  person  in  scripture.  ^'  Take 
up  thy  bed,  and  walk. " 

The  custom  of  sitting  ^  la  Mauresque,  on  round 
mots  made  of  rushes,  is  still  observed  by  women  of 
the  lower  orders.  In  some  convents  of  Spun  also, 
where  ancient  manners  are  transmitted  without 
change,  the  nuns  still  delight  to  sit  like  the  Turks, 
'  without  knowing  that  they  are  imitating  the  ene^ 
mtes  of  the  Cluristian  faith.  A  kind  of  veil  of 
woollen  stuff,  called  a  mantiUa^  commonly  worn 
by  females  in  Andalusia,  which  conceals  some- 
times the  whole  face  but  the  eyes,  seems  to  be 
copied  from  the  fashion  that  the  Eastern  women 
have  of  wrapping  themselves  in  large  scarfs  of  the 
same  manu&cture  when  they  go  out  of  doors* 
The  Spanish  dances,  pai'ticularly  those  of  the  fan- 
dango kind,  very  much  resemble  the  wanton  man- 
ner of  the  East.  Their  way  of  playing  the  castan- 
ets dancing,  and  singing  seguidiUaSy  still  exist  in 
■Arabia  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  the  Peninsula. 
A  scorching  wind  which  blows  from  the  east  is 
still  called  in  Andalusia  *<  The.  Medina  wind. " 

The  Andalusians  and  Spaniards  in  general,  aro: 
reli^ously  sober^  like  the  OrientalB,  even  vol  ^&I6 
mkbi  of  plenty.     Tbey  regard  mt«m!g«niyci6  %a 
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the  abnae  of  God's  giftSy  and  despise  tbose  who  are 
its  slaves.  Salt  pork  is  daily  eateo  at  their  meals* 
This  unwholesome  article  of  food  in  hot  climatesp 
is  forbidden  by  the  sacred  law  oi  every  Eastern  na- 
tion, and  they  heartily  detest  it.  When  the  Chfis- 
tians  reconquered  Spain,  and  before  the  Moon 
were  completely  expelled,  there  were  many  Mas* 
sulmans  and  Jews  in  Andalusia,  wlio,  fcur  permis- 
sion to  stay  still,  assumed  an  aspect  of  conyersioii« 
The  Spanish  Christians  then  ate  pork,  in  order  to 
be  known  as  such ;  and  this  test  wasi  so  to  speak^ 
a  **  profession  of  their  faith.  ** 

liiere  is  such  a  striking  analogy,  even  now,  be- 
tween the  mode  of  fighting  in  some  parts  of  Spain^ 
and  that  of  the  different  hordes  of  Arabians  with 
whom  the  French  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile» 
Uwt  if  one  was  to  substitute  Spanish,  in  place  of 
Arabic  names,  on  some  pages  of  the  history  of  the 
Egyptian  campaign,  it  might  pass  for  an  account 
of  the  Spanish  war. 

The  levies  en  masse  of  Spanish  national  and  lo- 
cal troops,  fight  in  disorder^  and  charge  with  horrid 
cries.  In  an  attack  on  level  ground  they  are  dis- 
tinguished like  the  Arabians,  by  their  impetuosity, 
and  their  fury  mingled  with  despair  and  &naticism. 
like  that  race  also,  they  often  abandon  too  soon 
the  prospect  of  success,  and  give  up  the  contest 
even  at  the  moment  when  they  might  claim  the 
victory  ;  but  when  they  fight  behind  walls  or  en^ 
trenchments,  they  stand  to  the  last.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Egypt  fled  beyond  the  desert  to  the 
fastnesses  of  their  mountains.  The  people  of  Spain 
abandoned  their  homes  at  the  approach  of  our 
troops,  and  carried  xhevc  most  ^^recious  effects  to 
the   hills.     In  Spa^n,  ^  \iv  ^^^f^S  ^s^  i^iiisffc!^ 
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daied  not  loiter  a  step  behind  the  army,  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives.  In  fine,  the  people  of  sonth  Spain 
<olierish  in  ^eir  sonls  the  same  spirit  of  perennial 
hatred,  and  yet  the  same  lively  fancy,  which  cha* 
lacterize  the  people  of  the  East.  Like  them,  they 
are  discouraged  by  the  least  mmonr  of  defeat,  and 
rise  in  arms  continually  at  the  most  distant  prospect 
of  saceess.  The  Spaniards,  like  the  Arabians,  of- 
ten manifest  the  most  horrid  excess  of  cruelty  to 
their  prisoners,  and  at  other  times  treat  them  with 
the  noblest  and  most  generous  hospitality. 

After  passing  Andujar,  Cordova,  Essica,  and 
Carmona,  we  arrived  at  Seville,  where  we  receiv- 
ed- orders  from  Marshal  Soult  to  rejoin  our  regi* 
luent  at  Ronda,  a  town  distant  about  ten  leagues 
fiwn  Gibraltar.  At  first,  we  were  struck  at  the 
deep  tranquillity  which  reigned  throughout  Anda- 
lusia, most  of  the  principal  cities  having  sent  de- 
]>«tations  to  King  Joseph.  But  this  peace  was 
only  apparent,  and  existed  only  in  the  plains  where 
we  had  numerous  troops.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Murcia,  Grenada,  and  those  oi  the 
province  of  Ronda,  those,  in  a  word,  that  dwell 
among  the  mountains  which  cross,  surround,  and 
border  on  Andalusia,  or  divide  it  from  Estrema- 
diira  and  Portugal,  all  these  had  simultaneously 
jtaken  arms. 

We  left  SeviUe  on  the  18th  of  March,  and  slept 
St  Ontrera.  On  the  19th,  we  passed  on  to  Moron, 
a  small  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Ronda  moimtains. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  place  were  on  the  eve  of 
joining  the  mountaineers,  who  had  been  in  arttis 
for  some  time.  The  greater  part  of  the  populatioat 
of  Moron  assembled  in  the  great  aqaat^  on.  ms  vat-^ 
irrsA     Jie  men  regiffded  qb  wnii  im  «s^T«QfA»Q^ 
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of  iflninfd  fwy,  and  aeeiiied  to  wUch  oar  lu- 
imtert  moTemrata.  It  wu  not  to  gntify  m  fami- 
lets  cnrioiHyy  but  to  imm  their  eyes  to  the  ai|^ 
of  enemies  whom  they  intended  soon  to  attMk, 
and  thus  to  dispel  that  fear  of  the  futore  which 
acts  so  powerfully  on  imag:inatiTe  people.  Sobs 
females  were  dressed  in  doth  of  English  maniH 
feetore,  on  which  were  depicted  the  portrait  of 
King  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  those  of  the  Spaaidi 
genenls  most  distingnisbed  in  battle  widk  the 
French.  When  we  witnessed  the  fermentatiMi 
and  spirit  of  revolt  which  reigned  throughont  the 
town,  we  resolTed  on  lodging  all  together  in  three 
adj(Hning  inns.  If  we  had  separated  to  seek  ae- 
oommodation  in  the  houses  up  and  down,  as  we 
might  hare  done  with  safety  in  the  plain,  we  woaU 
doubtless  have  all  been  dead  next  morning. 
.  We  had  but  a  very  few  men  capable  of  combat, 
having  many  spare  horses  to  lead,  and  the  military 
chest,  and  equipments  for  the  regiment  conveyed 
by  requisition-asses  and  mules,  to  attend  to  be- 
sides, which  greatly  retarded  and  impeded  our 
march.  A  quarter-master  and  I  were  the  only 
individuals  in  the  detachment  that  bad  before  been 
in  Spain,  or  could  speak  the  language.  The  for- 
mer kept  always  beside  the  adjutant-major  in  com- 
mand, to  act  as  his  interpreter.  I  rode  always  an 
hour  s  journey  a-head  of  the  troops,  to  secure  pro- 
visions and  lodgings  in  places  where  we  meant  to 
rest. 

Leaving  Moron,  we  entered  the  mountains  of 
Ronda,  on  our  way  to  Olbera.     As  usual,  I  pre- 
ceded the  rest  to  provide  quarters  for  them,  and 
ivas  accompanied  b^  n^  VvxuwaC)  and  a  young  briga- 
dier to  act  aa  a  tco^^  cVm^ti  Iravk  ^^  T^orafiuk  S«& 
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the  ocGasioii.  About  two  leagues  from  Moron,  I 
knocked  at  the  door  of  a  farmhouse  among  the 
iiionntam8>  and  was  answered  by  an  elderly  man 
in  much  agitation.  I  asked  for  something  to  drin&, 
which  he  instantly  supplied  with  extraordinary 
seal.  I  learned  afterwards,  that  a  small  band,  of 
fiye  armed  smugglers  were  stationed  in  the  house, 
•nd  were  alarmed  lest  they  should  be  discovered. 

The  advanced  guard  soon  after  making  its  ap- 
pearance, I  was  afraid  I  would  not  have  time  to 
prepare  lodgings  and  provisions  before  the  detach- 
ment arrived.  We  could  only  move  at  k  slow 
pace,  from  the  steep  and  rugged  nature  of  the 
load,  and  because  our  horses  were  jaded  with  a 
march  of  several  months.  I  gave  my  horse  in 
charge  to  the  hussar,  and  mounted  that  of  the 
guide  we  had  taken  at  Moron.  I  went  on  before 
my  companions,  and  arrived  in  sight  of  Olbera  un* 
attended.  A  deep  valley  denuded  of  trees,  into 
which  the  road  suddenly  descends,  lay  between 
me  and  the  town,  built  on  a  steep  rocky  eminence 
which  commands  the  whole  country.  The  pea- 
•ants  at  work  in  the  neighbouring  fields  imited  in 
bands  of  eight  or  ten  as  I  advanced,  and,  according 
to  custom,  inquired  among  themselves,  with  con- 
con,  what  could  be  the  cause  of  my  arrival.  They 
then  left  their  labours,  and  followed  in  the  path  be- 
hind me.  The  town's  people  had  observed  me  for 
some  time,  and  were  out  in  crowds  on  the  rocks 
to  get  a  better  view. 

I  began  to  fear  that  there  were  no  French  in 
Olbera,  as  I  had  believed ;  and  therefore  halted 
at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  surprised  at  the  in* 
creasing  agitation  which  I  peTce\ve&.    Wk^io^^i^je^ 
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for  a  moment  if  I  aboold  not  retorn,  but  I  dwnglil 
it  my  doty  to  praas  on  at  every  peril.  My  hme 
was  already  mnch  fatigned  with  its  jonmeyy  and  I 
most  have  returned  by  a  road  cxeeediDgly  aleep. 
Bendesy  I  was  followed  at  no  diatance  by  a  troop 
of  labonrera,  armed  with  mattodn*  These  people 
aoon  came  np  and  sorroonded  me,  inquiring  ^  from 
what  province  I  was,  where  I  was  going,  and  what 
news  I  brought."  I  saw  at  once,  from  these  ques- 
tions, that  they  imagined  I  was  in  the  Spanish  ser* 
vice, — ^my  untform  being  of  a  deep  brown  ooloorhad 
occasioned  their  mistake.  I  took  care  not  to  vh 
deceive  them,  not  knowing  if  I  dared  do  it  witboaf 
danger  of  my  life.  I  hoped  to  gain  time  until  my 
detachment  would  arrive,  and  gave  them  to  undef^ 
stand  that  I  was  a  Swiss  officer  in  the  service  of 
the  Junta,  that  I  was  going  to  Gibraltar ;  and  ad* 
ded,  to  put  them  in  good  humour,  that  the  Mar* 
quis  de  la  Romana  had  just  gained  a  great  victory 
near  Badajos.  The  peasants  received  these  newv 
with  eagerness,  and  narrated  them  over  again  to 
each  other,  cursing  the  French  with  a  thousand 
imprecations,  which  gave  me  a  dismal  idea  of  itm 
fate  awaiting  me,  if  I  should  happen  to  be  known. 
I  asked,  in  my  turn,  if  there  were  any  of  thesif 
detested  Frenchmen  in  their  village?  They  re« 
plied,  that  King  Joseph  had  been  beaten  at  Gauein 
with  all  his  guards,  that  he  had  evacuated  Ronda 
some  days  ago,  and  that,  by  this  time,  that  city 
must  have  been  occupied  by  10,000  mountaineere* 
It  was  at  Ronda  we  had  orders  to  join  our  regi- 
ment ;  and  if  it  was  indeed  in  other  hands,  our 
detachment  had  no  other  fate  to  expect  among  tho 
mountains  but  VnevS^KaUL^  deetraction.  The  eoan« 
trymen  turned  aaade  U>  f^oAsnidEL  ^^m»  ^dnnAi  ^  % 
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•priog^y  and  I  contbraed  to  eHmb  the  hm  hy  myself. 

Soon  after  I  perceived  five  men,  armed  and 
equipped  like  soldiers,  who  hastened  by  another 
path 'to  get  before  me,  and  entered  Olbera  before 
I  arrived.  From  the  noise  I  heard  immediately 
after^  I  conceived  they  most  have  bronght  the  news 
of  the  advance  of  my  troop,  and  that  I  was  disco^ 
▼ered.  I  again  stcfpped,  doifbting  if  I  shonld  pro* 
ceed.  The  inhabitants,  observing  me  from  the 
roeksy  saw  my  uncertainty,  and  redoubled  their 
shouts.  The  women,  in  great  numbers,  had  posted 
themselves  on  a  liill  which  commanded  the  entrance 
of  the  village;  and  their  shrill  voices,  mingling  with 
dioee  of  the  men,  fell  on  the  ear  like  a  tempest  of 
whistling  winds.  I  formed  the  resolution  to  ad** 
vanee.  It  would  have  been  certain  death  to  r^tum^ 
It  would  have  been  an  acknowledgment  of  guilty 
which  rarely  finds  mercy  from  an  irritated  mob. 

I  was  then  met  by  a  corridor,  an  alcaid  and 
two  priests,  preceded  by  five  or  six  persons,  with 
m  young  man  at  their  head,  whom  I  afterwardif 
fiommd  out  to  be  the  QtomAoso  of  the  place.  With 
m  deriding  manner,  he  said  to  me  in  Spanish^ 
^  You  will  be  well  receivied  by  the  ladies  of  01<' 
bos;  they  are  truly  fond  of  the  French;"  and 
many  other  such  sneering  speeches.  One  of  his 
companions  demanded  in  a  stem  voice,  ^  What 
number  of  Fk^nch  were  behind  ? "  I  replied^ 
^  about  two  hundred,  more  or  less."  ^<  It  is  felse*** 
he  said,  with  sufficient  rudeness ;  **  there  is  not  a 
hundred,  including  yourself ;  these  five  men  thai 
have  just  come  in,  saw  them  at  the  farmhouse  on 
the  road  from  Moron.**  I  now  had  reason  to  he^ 
lieve  they  knew  who  I  was.  The  coite^^dffst  «&& 
ih^primts  apppoaddngf  I  thooghl  fot  «a  *ydbMmd^ 
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from  tiieir  imgTacioiis  aspect,  that  they  were  about 
to  propose  I  should  receive  extreme  imctioii.  Amid 
the  nproar,  I  could  plainly  hear  these  words, 
^'  Haug  him,  he  is  a  FreDchman';  he  is  the  devil 
himself,  he  is  an  incarnate  devil. " 

In  a  minute,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  saw  the 
Spaniards  disperse.  The  brigadier,  the  hussar, 
and  the  guide  I  had  left  behind,  happened  just  then 
to  appear  on  the  opposite  heights.  Those  who 
.  were  stationed  on  the  most  elevated  of  the  rocks, 
took  them  for  the  van-guard  of  my  detachment; 
and,  by  shouts  and  signs,  signified  their  approach 
to  the  multitude  around  me. 

.  The  corregidor  and  alcaid  soon  assumed  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  They  told  me,  quite  humbly,  thai 
they  were  the  magistrates  of  the  place,  and  that 
they  paid  their  respects  to  me  in  obedience  to  the 
mandate  of  King  Joseph,  which  ordained,  that  the 
constituted  authorities  throughout  Spain  should  go 
out  to  meet  the  French,  and  treat  them  with  atten- 
tion. My  confidence  increasing  with  their  sub- 
mission and  fears,  I  advised  them,  with  some  threats, 
to  keep  the  multitude  under  authority ;  and  ordered 
them  instantly  to  prepare  provisions  for  the  troop. 
The  corregidor,  by  way  of  palliating  their  con- 
duct, prayed  that  no  notice  might  be  taken  of  the 
behaviour  of  a  few  drunken  fellows,  who  took  de- 
^  light  in  exciting  the  mob.  When  I  inquired  who 
the  five  armed  men  were,  I  had  seen  entering  the 
village  some  minutes  before  ;  one  of  the  clergymen 
replied,  with  an  affected  tone,  and  rather  ironi- 
cally, that  they  had  been  a  bird-shooting,  and  that 
the  hags  they  bore  were  filled  with  game.  With 
this  very  lame  excuse  1  v^^a  obliged  to  be  con- 
tented.    I  aligVitied  a&ii  ^«^«^  WL^wa^  ^w^^Sm^ 
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pAmitB  and  alcaids,  to  the  guild-hall,  in'ibe  great 
sqoare  at  the  head  of  the  town,  and  commenced 
tD  write  the  soldier's  hillets  along  with  them. 

The  brigadier  who  followed,  haying  left  the 
hussar  with  my  horse  at  the  entrance  of  the  town, 
arriTed  at  the  gallop  soon  after,  before  the  door 
of  the  boose  where  I  was.  He  had  scaro^y  toudi- 
ed  the  gnnmd,  when  the  Spaniards  mshed  into 
Aie*8treets  around,  with  shouts  of  saTage  fnry'. 
They  expected  to  see  a  powerftd  troop,  but  when 
only  one  man  rode  through  their  village,  they  re- 
e&iend  from  their  mistake^  and  left  their  houses 
m  a  rage.  So  great  was  their  Tehemence,  that 
they  crashed  each  other  in  an  arched  way,  which 
leads  to  the  public  square.  Instantly  I  went  to 
the  balcony,  and  called  on  the  brigadier,  who  be« 
ia^  come,  we  shut  oi^velves  up  in  the  council-' 
room,  and  barricaded  the  door.  The  crowd  halted 
for  a  moment  to  seize  the  brigadier  s  horse,  pistols^ 
and  poitmanteauri  The  leaders  of  the  tumult  then 
took  possession  of  the  staircase,  and  ascended  to 
the  door  of  the  apartment  in  which  we  had  en* 
closed  ourselves,  with  the  coAregidor  and  the 
priests ;  and  they  called  out  to  us  through  the 
partition  instantly  to  surrender. 

At  first  I  endeavoured,  by  means  of  the  coiv 
regidor,  whom  I  held  fast,  to  order  them  to  re-' 
main  quiet,  and  told  them  our  detachment  would 
▼ery  soon  arrive.  I  declared  our  determination 
to  sell  our  lives  dearly,  and  that  if  they  dared  to 
enter,  their  father  priest  would  fall  the  first  victim 
to  their  fury.  Believing  the  door  would  be  broken 
•pen,  I  retired  some  steps  to  the  narrow  entransj^ 
of  the  inner  chamber,  and  kept  \ioH  ^  Xhkft  "^{fQS^Ksra. 
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ts  a  MM  to  defend  me  in  extremity:  I  diew 
my  Mfcbrei  —ordered  the  brigadier  to  do  the  auM^ 
and  to  remain  at  the  end  of  the  nnun  to  prefcot* 
the  carate  and  the  conegidor  from  taking  hold  of 
me.  The  ahouta  of  the  people  grew  louder  and 
krader,  and  the  inhabitants  who  came  to  apeak 
with  QB  were  driren  bad^  by  those  who  had  araed 
the  staircMe  and  the  square.  The  door  waa  tio- 
lenUy  shaken  and  began  to  gi^e  way  to  the  imited 
efforts  of  the  mob.  I  then  said  to  the  paraoD^ 
'*  ForgiTe  me.  Father ;  you  see  I  cannot  reatndn 
the  popnlaoe ;  I  am  compelled  by  neceaaity  to 
make  yon  share  my  fate,  and  we  most  die  to- 
gether. " 

The  curate,  terrified  at  the  danger  which  threa- 
tened his  broUier  as  well  as  himself,  advanced  to 
the  balcony,  and  called  aload  to  the  inhabitants, 
that  their  father  priest  would  perish  to  a  certainty, 
if  they  did  not  instantly  retire.  The  women  hear- 
ing these  words  uttered  a  yell  of  agony,  and  the 
crowd  with  one  sudden  unanimous  movement  fell 
back, — the  veneration  of  the  people  for  their 
priests  is  so  sincere  and  profound. 

For  some  time  longer  the  brigadier  and  I  sus- 
tained this  species  of  blockade.  Soon  after  the 
place  became  quiet,  and  the  shouts  of  the  enraged 
rabble  were  hushed.  The  trampling  of  hones 
feet  belonging  to  my  detachment,  which  was  form- 
ing in  line  at  the  lower  end  of  the  vilkge,  was 
now  heard.  The  sound  reached  us  all  of  a  sud- 
den, as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  been  the  deep  hour 
of  midnight. 

An  company  with  the  corregidor  and  the  parson, 

iiow  rejoined  oxn  uoo^«    We  took  the  clei^« 

man  with  us  a^  a  aaie|c;a»i^*  \  i^^«»^M^\ifi^  ^jwai. 
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nides  die  history  of  my  reception,  and  advised 
tfaem  to  proceed  to  Ronda  the  same  day,  after  the 
horses  were  fed.  In  spite  of  all  my  remonstrances) 
Ae  adjutant-major  in  command  insisted  on  sleep- 
ing at  Olbera,  telling  me  with  a  kind  of  reproach^ 
U  that  it  was  a  thing  unknown  for  regular  troops 
to  discommode  themselves  for  a  few  peasants. " 
This  officer,  had  just  come  from  France,  where 
he  had  spent  several  years  in  the  depot  of  his  re- 
giment, and  knew  nothing  of  the  Spaniards. 

We  bivouacked  in  a  meadow  around  the  walls^ 
near  to  an  inn  on  the  road  below  the  village.  The 
kihabitants  were  apparently  quite  peaceful  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  supplied  us  wilh 
provisions.  But  in  place  of  a  young  ox,  which  I 
bad  ordered,  they  brought  us  an  ass  cut  into  quar- 
ters. The  hussars  discovered  that  the  Veal,  as 
they  called  it,  had  a  very  insipid  taste.  It  was 
not  long  till  we  learned  the  strange  deception 
these  highlanders  had  practised  on  us,  from  their 
own  mouths.  They  often  cried  to  us  afterwards 
while  they  fired,  '<  You  eat  asses  flesh  at  Olbera.'' 
The  most  deadly  insult  that  can  be  offered  to  a 
Christian,  as  they  think,  is  to  make  him  eat  ass- 
flesh. 

Not  having  courage  to  attack  us  in  our  enclosure^ 
they  prepared  to  do  it  as  we  departed.  They  sent 
word  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages, 
to  place  ambuscades,  and  to  lie  in  wait  for  us,  on 
our  way  next  day  to  Ronda.  Toward  the  even- 
ing they  assumed  a  threatening  aspect.  They  be- 
took themselves  to  the  rocks  in  great  numbers,  and 
formed  a  thick  hedge  around  the  access  to  our 
bivouac  Thus  they  remained,  qnil^  vEanio^«»^^> 
mtrweying  our  s%hte8t  motiona*    li\o^  %si^  ^d(^«^ 
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■one  Toioet  insaltiiig  the  tentries  broke  to  tM 
■tillneM  of  the  boor,  bat  were  iiMtaBtljr  snppreised 
by  the  dcaids* 

When  it  wee  pretty  late,  the  penon  preeeated 
himMlf  before  oar  bi^ooac,  and  begged  to  ipeek 
with  me.  He  said  that  he  had  provided  ezcelknt 
lodgings  for  onr  officersi  and  preaaed  me  eanieatlj 
to  indaoe  my  comrades  to  accept  them.  His  ia- 
teoUon  was,  as  we  have  since  learned^  to  make  as 
all  prisonen ;  hoping,  that  the  aoldiers,  findiag 
themsdves  anofficered,  woold  next  miming  get 
into  confoMon. 

I  hesitated  not  to  refuse  his  ofier.  The  prieat 
then  inqnired  if  I  cherished  any  resentment  for 
what  had  passed  in  the  forenoon,  and  if  I  had  any 
snspicion  of  the  designs  of  the  inhabitants.  I  re- 
plied, that  I  had  neither  resentment  nor  mistnut 
He  then  entreated  me  jost  to  go  home  with  him, 
sajring  it  was  his  wish  to  treat  me  well.  I  consulted 
with  my  fellow-officers,  and  it  was  agreed  that  I 
should  go  unaccompanied  to  the  vUlage,  to  show 
to  the  inhabitants  that  we  had  no  design  of  ven- 
geance, and  thus  preventing  them  from  attacking 
us  at  night.  My  comrades  were  biassed  by  the 
hope  that  I  would  be  able  to  send  them  some 
supper  too.  I  again  returned  to  the  priest,  and 
asked  his  sacred  word  that  I  would  sustain  no 
harm.  He  immediately  gave  it,  and  to  prove  my 
implicit  confidence,  I  gave  my  sword  to  the  sen- 
tinel in  his  presence,  and  accompanied  him  un- 
armed. 

We  passed  through  the  town  together.     On 

every  side  the  inhabitants  as  we  passed  made  low 

reverences  to  my  ^\d««  W\.  T«^g«d«d  me  with  a 

menacing  expreaaVoa.    \)>M$fi  ^^m^  qibba  ia.  "tnvt 
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as  to  make  me  be  afraid  of  a  snrprisei  the  priest 
compelled  them  to  retire  by  a  glaiace-  or  a  frown. 
Such  was  the  deference  paid  him  on  accomit  of 
the  sacred  character  he  bore. 

We  arrived  at  the  house,  and  were  received  by 
his  housekeeper.  She  was  a  tall  woman,  about 
thirty-five  or  forty  years  old.  She  first  offered  us 
<diocolate  and  biscuits,  and  then  served  up  our  re- 
past on  a  table  near  the  kitchen  fire.  I  sent  off 
some  supper  to  my  comrades,  and  took  my  place 
mt  the  table.  The  priest  stationed  himself  opposite, 
and  his  housekeeper  sat  down  on  his  right  hand, 
almost  vmder  the  chimney,  which  was  very  elevat- 
ed* After  a  moment's  silence,  the  priest  inquir- 
ed if  I  would  not  go  to  mass  next  morning  be- 
fore I  left  the  place.  1  replied  that  I  was  not  a 
Catholic  At  these  words  his  countenance  alter- 
ed, and  his  housekeeper,  who  had  never  seen  a 
heretic,  startled  in  her  chair,  made  some  unconsci- 
ous exclamations,  and  sighed  deeply.  After  utter- 
ing several  Ave  Marias  between  her  teeth,  she 
consulted  the  countenance  of  the  priest,  to  judge 
how  she  ought  to  feel  at  the  sight  of  such  a  ter- 
rible apparition  as  a  heretic.  (The  popular  de« 
scriptions,  and  the  pictures  in  many  country 
churches,  represent  heretics  as  darting  B&mes  from 
iJieir  mouths).  The  housekeeper  resumed  her 
composure,  when  she  witnessed  the  priest  carry 
on  the  conversation  at  his  ease. 

After  supper,  I  was  invited  to  sleep  there,  the 
priest  declaring  I  must  be  much  fatigued,  and  that 
ne  could  give  me  a  bed  at  least  as  good  as  our  bi- 
vouac. Seeing  I  hesitated  ix)  my  reply,  he  added, 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  let  the  cxo^^  ^Asac 
pene^  and  that  I  ought  to  wait  a  i^w  \va^QX^    ^ 
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Umd  begin  to  simpect  that  he  inloided  to  keqi  dm 
in  hiB  home,  and  to  deliTer  me  to  the  populace. 
I  waa  afterwards  told  this  was  in  fact  hm  design, 
and  that  he  was  the  leader  of  die  insnrrectioa* 
Some  reasons,  however,  have  sinoe  induced  me  to 
bdieTe,  that,  in  detaining  me  a  prisoner,  he  wuihed 
to  saTO  me  from  the  doom  decreed  by  the  inha* 
bitanta  of  the  Tillage  and  himaelf  against  my  de« 
tacliment. 

As  I  was  wholly  in  his  power,  I  took  care  nat 
to  manifest  the  smallest  symptom  of  distmat.  I 
told  him  that  I  accepted  hu  ofiina,  in  perfect  con- 
fidence of  my  safety,  sinoe  he  had  pledged  bia  ia» 
cred  word,  and  that  I  wonld  go  to  sleep.  But  I 
begged  he  wonld  awaken  me  in  two  hoars  at  die 
latest,  becanse  my  comrades,  not  seeing  me  retohi 
before  midnight,  would  probably  leave  their  hi' 
▼ouac,  and  set  the  town  on  fire.  The  priest  showed 
me  to  the  adjoining  chamber.  I  went  to  bed — a 
luxury  we  seldom  enjoyed  in  Spain,  and  he  tock 
away  the  lamp,  after  wishing  me  a  good  night. 

The  darkness  of  my  situation  did  not  now  help 
to  let  me  see  the  bright  side  of  my  fate.  I  re- 
pented having  left  my  sabre.  I  regretted  it  as  a 
liaitliful  friend,  that  could  have  given  me  good  ^un- 
sel  in  my  need.  I  listened,  and  heard  the  mur- 
murs of  people  in  the  street,  passing  and  repassing 
under  my  windows.  The  priest  from  time  to  time 
gently  opened  the  door,  and  put  in  his  white  head, 
with  the  lamp  in  his  right  hand,  to  see  if  I  sleeped. 
I  feigned  myself  in  a  deep  slumber,  and  he  quietly 
retired. 

Several  men  entered  the  next  room.  They  talk- 
f"  at  first  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  but  afterwards^ 
J'i  confusion,  and  aHi  to^\S^«t«    *T\i«o^  ^  ^ 
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they  fell  qdiet,  as  if  they  feared  they  wonld  awake 
ntOy  or  that  I  might  be  listening  to  their  discourse. 
I  spent  two  hours  almost  in  this  agitated,  awkward 
aiciiation,  ruminating  what  course  I  ought  to  pur- 
sue. I  determined  on  calling  the  ecclesiastic.  He 
came  immediately.  I  told  him  I  wished  instantly 
to  join  my  troop.  He  laid  down  thQ  lamp  with- 
cnt  saying  a  word,  aqd  left  me,  no  doubt  to  con- 
sult with  the  Spaniards  who  were  in  the  house, 
what  h6  ought  to  do  with  me. 

Who  should  enter  my  chamber  at  this  moment, 
to  my  great  joy,  but  our  quarter-master,  he  who 
talked  Spanish.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  cor- 
pegidoT.  My  commdes,  he  told  me,  were  in  the 
greatest  uiieasiness  about  my  hte ;  and  had  sent 
faim  to  inquire  what  had  befedlen  me.  He  said  the 
iofaabitants  already  <k)nsidered  ipe  their  prisoner| 
that  they  designed  to  attack  us  next  day  ;  and  de- 
clared, that  not  one  of  us  would  be  suffered  to  es- 
cape. I  dressed  myself  with  speed,  and  again  re- 
minded the  priest  of  his  sacted  promise ;  telling 
him,  my  comrades  threatened  to  take  arms  if  I  did 
not  immediately -return.  Fortunately  for  me,  the 
preparations  for  a  general  rise  were  not  yet  com* 
pleled.  The  priest  could  no  longer  detain  me. 
He  called  the  corregidor  and  an  alcaid,  with  a  few 
others,  who  placed  us  in  the  middle  of  their  num* 
ber,  dnd  led  us  through  the  crowd  to  our  biyouac* 

The  quarter-master  who  was  thus  opportunely 
sest  to  me,  was  a  Norman,  of  as  good  metal  as  the 
steel  of  his  sword.  Under  the  appearance  of  the 
completest  good  nature,  he  concealed  all  the  cun- 
ning peculiar  to  his  countrymen.  He  got  into  \W 
good  graces  of  the  inhabitanta,  by  t^\\\iM|  ^«as 
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guards,  detained  a  prisoner  in  France  with  Charles 
IV.,— that  he  had  been  compelled  to  senre  witli 
US, — and,  for  a  long  time,  had  sought  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  deserting.  The  Spaniards  of  the  momi- 
tains  are,  by  turns,  as  cunning  and  as  creduloaa 
as  savages.  They  believed  this  fabrication,,  syni' 
pathised  with  the  wily  Norman,  gave  him  money, 
and  intrusted  him  with  part  of  their  plans.  By 
him  we  were  apprized  of.  the  design  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  villages  to  make  a  united  attack  on  us,  lo 
great  numbers,  at  a  dangerous  defile  on  the  road 
to  Ronda.  That  happy  discovery  saved  us  from 
a  total  defeat. 

As  we  were,  going  to  depart  next  day,  the  priest 
and  the  corregidor  caipe  requesting  an  attestation, 
to  show  to  the  French  who  might  afterwards  visit 
Olbera,  that  we  had  been  treated  with  attenti(Hi. 
They  trusted,  that  the  threatening  appearance  of 
the  populace  would  have  made  us  do  as  they  de- 
sired. We  replied  that  it  could  not  be.  granted, 
unless  they  delivered  up  the  arms  taken  ^om  the 
brigadier's  horse  the  preceding  evening.  We  had 
several  times  before  demanded  them,  but  to  no 
purpose. 

.  The  corregidor  and  the  priest  took  the  road  In 
silence,  leading  to  the  top  of  the  viUage ;  and  very 
shortly  after  their  departure,  cries  of  alarm  were 
heard.  The  inhabitants  had  just  murdered  six 
hussars  and  two  farriers,  who  imprudently  went  to 
shoe  their  horses  at  the  smithy.  Then  the  shoot- 
ing commenced.  We  instantly  took  to  horse ;  and 
the  body  of  the  detachment  followed  the  adjutant- 
tnajor  who  commanded  us  to  the  place  of  rendes- 
VOU8,  about  a  guu-Bbot  ^toxoi  x)k\^  Wvnv*  I  remain- 
ed  at  the  bivouac,  and  Vc^XTwyJitv  xGAXAscvXswan 
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to'giiard  tbe  retreat  and  secure  the  baggage,  with 
which  the  mules  were  not  yet  loaded,  the  driversy 
who  were  Spaniards,  having  fled  daring  the  night. 

One  of  my  comrades,  soon  affcer,  came  to  me  to 
say)  that  our  rear-goard  would  be  surrounded,  and 
that  the  enemy  kept  up  a  constant  fire  against  the 
troops  from  the  rocks  above,  and  the  windoves  at 
the  end  of  the  village  through  which  we  had  to 
pass.  Having  no  prospect  of  assistance,  we  form- 
'  ed  the  determination  of  cutting  our  road  through 
die  midst  of  our  foes.  My  horse  was  shot  through 
the  neck,  and  fell.  I  speedily  raised  him,  and 
reached  the  detachment.  My  comrade  had  his 
arm  broken  with  a  ball.  One  after  another,  I  wit- 
nessed nearly  all  the  hussars  fall  who  followed  me. 
Women,  or  rather  exasperated  furies,  threw  them- 
selves on  the  wounded  with  horrid  screams,  and 
Tied  with  each  other  in  putting  them  to  death  in 
the  cnielest  torments.  They  put  knives  and  scis- 
eors  in  their  eyes,  and  delighted  with  savage  joy  at 
the  sight  of  their  blood.  The  excess  of  just  rage 
against  the  invaders  of  their  country,  seemed  to 
have  changed  their  nature  to  the  very  core. 

Our  detachment  all  this  time  had  kept  waiting 
lor  us,  fJBu^ing  the  enemy.  The  inhabitants  dared 
not  leave  their  rocks  and  their  abodes,  nor  could 
we  get  at  them  on  horseback,  to  avenge  the  death 
of  our  companions.  We  called  over  our  numbers 
in  their  sight,  placed  the  wounded  in  the  centre  of 
the  troop,  and  slowly  again  began  our  march. 

Being  unable  to  find  a  guide,  and  ignorant  of 
the  road,  we  took  the  first  path  which  led  away 
from  the  beaten  track,  on  which  we  kci^'^.^du^ 
monntaiBeen  were  lying  hi  wv&t*    ^^  ^^iresAfSt^ 
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about  for  some  time  at  random.  At  length  we 
eaw  a  man  riding  on  a  male,  making  haste  to  get 
away  from  a  farmhouse.  I  followed  and  oTertook 
him.  Having  placed  him  between  two  hussars  of 
the  advanced  guard,  I  commanded  him  to  direct 
us  to  Ronda»  or  take  his  choice  ni  hemg  stabbed. 
Withqut  this  countr3inan9  whom  we  happened  oi| 
by  chance,  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  for 
us  to  find  the  way  in  this  unknown  and  hostile 
region.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  difficnltiee  we 
had  omstantly  to  struggle  with,  not  merely  mili- 
tary or  foreseen,  and  such  as  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  routine  of  regular  war,  but  obstacles  witheot 
number  which  the  national  spirit  generated*  and  at 
every  step,  according  to  circumstances,  sprung  up 
pmd  were  multiplied  without  end. 

After  entering  a  pretty  extensive  valley,  we 
perceived  on  the  heights  towards  tbe  left  a  troop 
of  a  ^onsand  or  fifteen  hundred  men  observ- 
ing our  march.  Among  them  we  could  dis- 
tinguish some  women  and  even  children.  They 
were  the  inhabitants  of  Settenil  and  the  Triages 
around,  who  having  learned  that  we  had  changed 
our  road  to  avoid  their  ambuscade,  had  set  off  to 
pursue  us.  They  were  making  all  the  haste  pos- 
sible, in  hopes  of  getting  between  us  and  the  pas* 
sage  of  a  defile  in  our  front.  We  trotted  our 
horses  to  get  before  them,  and  happily  cleared  the 
pass.  Immediately  after  this,  we  were  surround- 
ed by  a  host  of  peasants,  who  separated  tunrahu- 
ously  from  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  and  kept 
firing  on  our  flank.  They  followed  us  among  the 
rocks,  never  venturing  nearer  than  a  gun-shot,  lest 
they  would  be  unaVAeto  To^gKoithA  mountains  if 
WO  made  a  charge,    ¥tv^\A  «xA  ^^^  ^m^  «^ 
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tiorseback  over  the  heights,  and  directed  the  more* 
ments  of  the  crowd.  Such  of  our  hussars  as  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  wounded  and  to  iiall,  were  in 
a  mcmient  mercilessly  stabbed.  One  alone  es- 
ci^>ed.  He  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  say,  that 
he  wished  to  confess  before  he  died,  and  the  mi- 
tiiBter  of  Settenil  saved  him  from  their  fory. 

We  reached  a  frequented  path  on  the  side  of  a 
i^teep  moontaln.  Here  we  passed  some  minutes 
io  breathe  our  horses.  The  rocks  over  head  screen- 
ed us  from  the  fire  of  the  coftemy  abore.  At  length 
we  came  in  sight  oi  Konda.  As  we  w«re  n^ 
jeidag  at  the  prospect  of  terminating  our  joamey^ 
lire  wore  struck  at  the  sight  of  fresh  enemies  firing 
brieUy  from  an  ambush  in  a  wood  near  the  town. 
Oar  uneasiness  now  became  extreme,  for  we 
dreaded  that  the  French  had  abandoned  the  plaoe» 
Bat  with  the  most  heartfelt  joy,  we  bdield  a  part]!» 
of  hossars  belonging  to  our  own  regiment  coming 
to  meet  us.  At  a  distance  they  had  mistaken  ua 
for  eoemies. 

We  entered  the  town,  and  halted  in  the  public 
Sqnare.  Oar  comrades  now  came  to  embrace  us, 
and  to  inquire  the  news  frcHD  France  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  to  which  they  bad  become  alB»oet 
total  strangers.  We  then  dispersed  into  oar  dif^ 
foient  quarters,  calculating  on  at  least  a  few  daya 
lesty  after  the  fotignes  we  had  so  long  endured. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

RoNDA  18  situated  among  high  mountains,  which 
must  be  crossed  in  going  to  Gibraltar,  and  are  ga^ 
nerally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Serrania  de 
Rondfu  Their  summits  are  destitute  of  vegett- 
tion,  and  their  sides  are  covered  with  a  britUe 
rock,  whose  surface,  one  would  think,  the  sun's 
heat  for  ages  had  blackened  and  calcined.  It  is 
only  at  the  bottom  of  Yslleys,  and  on  the  lK»deis 
of  streams,  that  meadows  and  orchards  are  behelcL 
Nearer  the  sea,  the  vines  creep  along  the  ground 
almost  without  culture.  From  thence  come  the 
Spanish  wines  held  in  greatest  repute. 

Constantly  obliged  to  struggle  under  the  privsp 
tions  of  uncivilized  life,  the  people  who  live  in 
these  barren  mountains  are  sober,  persevering,  and 
unconquerable.  Religion  is  the  only  tie  which 
hinds  them,  and  almost  the  only  curb  by  which 
they  can  be  restrained.  The  late  Spanish  govern- 
ment could  never  subject  them  to  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  laws  in  time  of  peace,  nor  oblige  them 
to  serve  in  the  armies  during  war.  They  uni- 
formly ran  off,  when  marched  to  any  distance  from 

their  habitations. 
Each  village  daooses  Vxa  ^^^^  Vst  ^XfiSRfi.^ 

two  years.     T\ieso  ina©a^w»^«^  X^smiwx,  %^^s». 
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Ante  to  exercise  their  autboritj,  for  fear  of  making^ 
themselTes  enemies,  and  of  being  exposed  to  an 
always  implacable  rengeance.  If  the  kii^*8  judge 
had  a  mind  to  use  force  to  quash  a  disturbance,  in 
an  instant  erery  dagger  would  b^  turned  against 
himself.  But  if  a  prayer  be  commeaced,  it  is  a 
wonder  if  the  combatants  do  not  lay  aside  their 
fary,  to  join  in  it  with  one  aecord.  In  their  hot- 
test quarrels,  the  arrival  of  the  holy  saorament 
■eTer  iaUs  to  restore  peace. 

i  was  informed,  that  never  a  feast  of  any  eon<* 
sequence  takes  place  in  the  Sierra,  without  the 
death  of  two  or  three  indtridvals.  Jealousy  among 
these  people  is  a  i^nrenzy  which  blood  alone  caii 
Itacify.  It  seldom  fails  that  the  mortal  stab  fol- 
lows the  sidelong  glance  of  passion. 

These  highlanders,  to  a  man  almost,  are  eon* 
trahand  dealers.  They  sometimes  unite  in  great 
mmbers  from  different  yillages,  under  their  most 
Boted  chiefs,  and,  descesding  into  the  plains,  dis- 
tsetse  themselves  up  and  down  to  carry  on  the«P 
Illegal  traffic  Often  they  resist  the  troops  de- 
flpatehed  in  pursuit  of  them.  These  smugglers 
luive  always  been  celebrated  for  their  cunning,  and 
for  the  dexterity  with  which  they  are  trained  to 
begnUe  the  vigilance  of  hosts  of  evstomhouse  offi-^ 
eers.  Ranging  through  the  mountaias  day  and 
Bight,  they  are  iamiKar  with  the  most  reth^d  caves, 
with  all  the  passes,  and  with  the  most  untrodden 
paths. 

Whilst  the  men  are  thus  constantly  engaged  in 
these  contraband  contests,  the  women  remain  in 
their  mountainous  villages,  and  f«ax  tioKi  V^  «:iv^gMi^ 
la  the  most  oppresfldre  toila.    TW^^  Xmx  \A»»n 
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loads  with  CMP,  nd  m  pnnd  of  thit  — pcriority 
of  fltmgtk,  wlncb  liief  hsve  by  Ubh  acifbeiL 
Tbej  hftve  eTcn  been  bccb  wrertfing  with  each 
other,  and  cootendbig  who  wovld  lift  the  largest 
■tonea.  When  thcj  go  dowa  to  Ronda,  they  are 
known  at  onee  by  their  maacoline  aize»  their  lo- 
host  limbsy  and  their  woadeiing^  yet  defying  looks. 
They  are  fond  of  ornamenting  themaelvee  when 
they  lint  the  city,  with  the  wIb  and  rich  Btv£Bi  of 
their  contrsband  tzaffic.  Their  dress  makes  a 
strsnge  contrast  with  their  coarse'  featarea,  and 
dark  son-bnmt  complexions. 

The  warlike  inhabitanta  of  these  lofty  mooi- 
tains  bad  all  taken  arms  agunst  the  French.  Wbea 
King  Joseph  came  to  Ronda  at  the  bead  of  his 
guards,  about  three  weeks  before  onr  anival,  be 
Tainly  endeaTonred  to  make  them  submit  to  his 
anthority,  first  by  gentle  means,  and  then  by  foice. 

King  Joseph  remained  only  a  lew  days  at  Hon- 
da. He  had  left  a  garrison  in  that  city,  consistiiig 
of  250  hnssars  of  our  regiment,  and  300  soldieis 
of  his  own  guard  of  infimtry.  He  had  given  our 
Colonel,  when  he  departed,  the  title  of  **  Civil  sad 
Military  Governor,  '*  with  most  unlimited  power 
over  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  alraolute 
authority  attached  to  this  pompous  title,  which  wsi 
equal  to  that  of  captain-general,  should  have  ex- 
tended over  a  track  of  country  fifteen  or  twenty 
leagues  in  circumference.  But  the  smugglers  of 
the  Sierra,  limited  our  sway  to  the  walls  of  Roo- 
da,  and  even  there  we  could  not  sleep  without 
anxiety,  on  acco\mX  of  our  mistrust  of  the  inhabi- 
taots  of  the  suburbs. 

The  same  xl\A\\>  1  «rrw^^^  ^  TswwJowt  ^  to^ 
were  lighted  Buccea^wA^^^^'^^^^^^'^w^ 
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The  dec^tion  occasioned  by  the  darknessi  made 
the  flame  of  the  furthest  distant  appear  near,  and 
ft  was  obsenred  by  some  one,  that  a  burning  circle 
atirrouided  us.  The  enemy  had  taken  up  their 
position  before  the  city,  with  the  intention  of  at- 
tacking us  next  day. 

.  For  half  an  hour  we  heard  the  sound  of  a  goat's 
kora  repeated  again  and  again,  which  seemed  to 
proceed  from  a  grore  of  olives, .  beyond  the  old 
town,  in  a  little  valley  underneath.  We  were  pass- 
ing i^  thousand  jokes  Bhont  these  unmodulated  notes, 
without  being  able  to  conceive  their  meaning,  when 
a  hussar  from  one  of  the  advanced  posts  came  at 
the  gallop  to  inform  the  Colonel,  that  a  deputy 
from  the  enemy  demanded  to  be  admitted.  The 
Ck^onel  ordered  him  to  be  introdiy^ed,  and  the  Bri- 
gadier brought  him  immediately,  after  covering  his 
eyes*  The  deputy  told  us,  that  he  had  come  to 
propose  we  should  surrender  ourselves.  He  said, 
that  the  General  of  the  mountaineers,  with  15,000 
men,  had  occupied  every  pass  by  which  we  could 
esci^ ;  that  he  had  tsJiLen  a  convoy  of  50,000 
cartridges,  which  were  intended  for  us ;  and  that 
he  knew  we  could  not  defend  the  place  for  any 
length  of  time,  because  we  had  almost  no  ammu- 
nition. True  it  was,  that  the  infieudtry  of  the  gar- 
rison had  but  three  rounds  each.  Our  hussars 
could  make  no  use  of  the  sabre  among  the  rocks, 
where  their  horses  proved  of  no  advantage,  and 
tended  rather  to  embarrass. 

Our  colonel  replied  to  the  deputy,  that  we 
would  previously  sit  down  to  table.     He  gave  me 
a  sign  to  conduct  our  new  comer  to  the  mesA- 
xoom,  Tecommending  him  to  my  «X\AXi\\OT^*    "^^ 
.wa0  a  young  man  of  a  preUy  goo^  wg^wwEwas;^^ 
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He  wore  a  ronnd  liat  after  the  AndahMum  fuliioi^ 
and  a  short  hro  wn  vest  trimmed  with  sky-blue  chain* 
lace.  His  only  mark  of  distinctioa  was  a  acarf  in 
the  manner  of  the  country,  with  a  few  ailTer  threadi 
inworen  at  the  ends.  In  place  of  a  sflJbrey  he  won 
a  long,  strugbt,  old-fashioned  sword* 

At  first  he  was  abashed  to  see  himself^  in  hit 
modesft  costume^  among  se  many  officera  comtd 
with  embroidery.  When  we  all  al  once  put  ear 
liands  to  onr  sabres  to  unloose  them  before  aittiBg 
down  at  tables  he  manifiested  some  Hneaainessf 
being  ignorant  of  the  canse  of  this  nnezpedsd 
movement.  I  believe  he  thonght  we  w&re  goiag 
to  kill  him,  in  retaliation  for  a  nrarder  committed 
by  the  people  of  a  ndghboaring  village  some  dsyt 
before,  on  a  piAiife  functionary  of  Ronda,  whom  we 
had  sent  to  them  as  our  deputy. 

I  soon  dispelled  his  fears,  by  inviting  him  to 
unarm  himself,  and  to  take  a  seat  along  with 
us.  After  some  moments  silence,  I  asked  him  if 
he  had  been  long  in  the  service  of  Ferdinand  VIL  ? 
He  replied,  that  he  had  only  entered  a  year  ago,  as 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Cantabrian  hussars.  We  are 
doubly  comrades,  I  replied,  although  enemies,  by 
the  raink  we  hold,  and  the  war  in  which  we  server 
He  was  much  flattered  by  being  reckoned  an  o& 
ficer  of  regular  troops.  I  put  several  questions  to 
him  about  the  chiefs. of  the  insurgent  army.  He 
vastly  extolled  the  merits  of  General  Gronsales^ 
declaring  him  to  be  a  man  of  uncommon  talents  in 
the  art  of  war,  and  of  a  most  profound  knowledge 
in  all  military  matters.  We  had  never  heard  the 
name  of  that  chief  before  ;  and  it  appeared  after- 
wards that  he  waa  a  ««t%j^'dax  <)li  ^SDA  lixie^  whom 
Ibe  iaeursenU  bad  ^K!KB&«ii  ^^  ^^  "B^ 
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glkdier-gioierftly  ^at  they  might  appear  an  organiz- 
ed force.  By  praising  thus  in  exaggerated  terms 
erery  thing  which  concerned  his  own  party\  we 
came  to  know  without  his  telling  us,  that  no  corps 
of  English  had  left  Gibraltar  to  join  the  moun- 
taineers ;  which,  had  it  been  the  case,  would  haye 
rendered  our  situation  perilous  in  the  extreme. 
*  The  Spanish  officer  did  not  at  first  depart  from 
that  sobriety  which  characterizes  his  countrymen. 
Bat  when  we  drank  his  health,  he  returned  the 
oompliment,  and,  emulating  our  example,  he  now 
atndied  to  keep  up  with  us.  We  were  only  com- 
nules  at  supper,  but  we  were  brothers  at  the  des- 
ert. We  vowed  an  everlasting  friendship ;  and, 
wnoBg  other  proofs  of  esteem,  we  promised  to  fell 
each  other  in  single  combat  the  very  first  time  we 
should  again  meet. 

Afier  supper,  the  Colonel  sent  ^e  Spanish  de- 
puty home  without  making  any  reply.  I  wa6  di- 
rected to  conduct  him  to  the  advanced  posts  of 
the  enemy.  I  told  him  to  tie  up  his  eyes  himself ; 
and  a  hussar,  at  his  right  hand,  led  his  horse.  I 
was  on  his  left,  and  we  took  the  road  together  to- 
wards (jibraltar,  by  which  he  had  come.  On  pass- 
ing the  main-guard,  we  were  joined  by  the  depu- 
ty's trumpeter,  and  an  old  royal  carabineer,  who 
acted  as  bis  attendant.  He  was  the  only  one  the 
insurgent  aimy  could  boast  of;  and  was  sent  on 
thb  occasion,  on  account  of  a  new  uniform  he 
wore,  to  do  honour  to  their  commissioner.  I  was 
astonished  to  hear  him  ask  his  officer,  with  a  tone 
of  authority,  "  why  have  you  made  me  wait  so 
lonK?" 

;    The  trumpeter  was  a  young  cibe^Vkex^  ^;£««^^ 
da  B  greea  mantle,  which  singvlaxlY  eoti\!nEto^^<«^ 
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Iiifl  tandalsy  hk  bonnet^  and  the  rest  of  hk  ni8& 
garmentfl.  He  had  got  hia  leaaon  before  he  came, 
away.  When  cor  hnaaan  inqiuied  what  had  be- 
come of  hit  trampety  he  said  he  happened  to  Umd- 
it.  He  had  in  hcX  purposely  dropped  the  humble 
goat's  horn,  which  he  had  blown,  fearing  that 
the  sight  of  that  nnwarlike  inatrament  would, 
destroy  the  illusion,  which  he  hoped  woold  be 
produced  by  his  disgaise.  The  ahepBerd  could 
not  get  his  horse  to  keep  arhead  of  ua.  Il 
stood  and  kicked  at  every  step,  t  called  out  ts. 
him  in  Spanish  to  <'  move  on.**  He  replied,  mort 
pitifnlly,  ^' It  is  the  first  time  ever  I  waa  on  a: 
horse,  and  they  have  grfen  me  a  cursed  jade  that 
will  not  stir  an  inch.  '*  The  carabineer,  who  foUow-i 
ed  a  few  yards  behind  us,  went  np  to  the  poor. 
fellow,  ordered  him  rudely  to  be  silent,  and  ended 
his  perplexity,  by  taking  his  horse  by  the  bridle. 

When  we  reached  the  first  Spanish  post,  after 
passing  the  suburbs  of  the  ancient  town,  I  bade 
the  deputy  adieu,  and  returned  to  my  colonel  to 
give  an  account  of  my  commission.  A  council  of 
war  being  held,  we  came  to  the  resolution  of  a- 
bandoning  the  city,  and  going  to  Campillos  to 
wait  there  for  ammunition.  This  town  is  about 
seven  leagues  distant  from  Ronda,  and  is  situated 
in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where  our 
cavalry  behoved  to  give  us  an  advantage  over  the 
highlanders,  whatever  might  be  their  numbers. 
We  put  very  little  trust  in  the  800  men  of  King 
Joseph's  guai'd,  this  corps  being  chiefly  composed 
of  Spanisii  deserters. 

The  Colonel  ordered  that  the  garrison  should 
commence  tWir  vftarcVvR.Va3&  wvV)ssqs^  without  a 
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lihrtun  being  beat  or  a  tnunpet  blovm,  le6t  the  ene- 
my should  be  diereby  adyertised  of  our  departure. 
I  instantly  sawnioned  the  qnarter-masters  who 
tnxe  under  my  command,  and  we  went  from  house 
Ito  house  to  call  up  the  reciiiits  I  had  brought. 
They  had  calculated  on  midking  a  long  stay  at 
Roadie  to  recover  from  the  fatigues  of  their  jour- 
ney. When  we  went  at  midnight  to  warn  them 
«f  oor  departure,  they  were  in  a  profound  sleep, 
ftad  not  bearing  the  trumpet  sound  as  usual,  they 
ir^re  imwilling  to  believe  our  words.  Some  even 
Hkoi^^fat  we  were  the  ghosts  of  their  lieutenant  and 
(Boiporak,  come  to  torment  ^em  in  their  dreams 
wira  orders  to  march.  We  required  to  give  them 
iome  hearty  strokes,  to  prove  ibat  we  were  cor- 
poreaL 

For  two  hours  we  marched  in  a  profound  silence^ 
by  the  brilliant  light  of  the  olive  wood  fires,  which 
the  mountaineers  had  lighted  on  the  tops  of  the 
hills  in  our  vicinity.  At  daybreak,  we  halted  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  a  small  plain,  where  we 
could  have  used  our  sabres,  to  see  if  the  enemy 
would  not  come  there  to  seek  for  us.  But  they 
fled  every  where  at  our  approach,  and  regained  the 
immmits  of  their  mountains,  wi^out  wishing  to 
engage.  The  peasants  of  the  vill^es,  on  our 
mtrch,  fired  at  us  from  a  distance.  The  women 
etrttioned  themselves  on  the  rocks  above,  to  see  us 
IMSB,  and  to  rejoice  at  our  retreat.  They  sung 
patriotic  songs,  in  which  they  prayed  for  death  to 
•very  Frenchman,  to  the  Grand  Duke  de  Berg, 
imd  to  Napoleon.  The  burden  of  their  verses  was 
the  imitation  oi  a  cock  crowing,  which  is  t€ck!(s^<^^ 
innblematica]  of  Erance. 

A$  lm$gtb  we  jrcAdlied  Camptfiifft)  wQAl^iifm  ^^^^ 
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fectly  welly  by  the  maDner  of  our  recep^n, 
the  newB  of  onr  losses  at  Olberay  and  our  -  re 
firom  Ronda,  had  already  reached  this  place.  'V 
I  entered  my  lodging,  I  was  rery  ungracii 
welcomed  by  my  landlord.  My  attendiuit  hi 
asked  for  a  chamber  to  me,  was  shown  into  a  < 
damp  hole,  which  looked  into  a  back  yard.  1 
having  been  no  rations  distributed  when  w 
rived,  the  alcaid  had  issued  an  order,  enjoinin( 
inhabitants  to  entertain  the  soldiers  who  were 
leted  on  them.  The  hussar  who  waited  cm 
made  signs  to  the  master  of  the  house  the 
wanted  some  victuals.  With  a  scornful  air,  I 
this  person  bring  a  trifling  small  table,  on  ik 
there  was  a  little  bread  and  a  few  garlic  clove 
heard  him  say  to  his  wife,  ^*  It  is  good  enoug 
these  French  dogs ;  ^ere  is  no  need  of  bein 
ceremony  with  them  now ;  they  have  been  bei 
they  are  flying,  and  please  God,  and  the  Holy 
ther,  not  one  of  them  shall  be  in  life  two 
hence.  *'  I  pretended  not  to  hear  his  execrat 
that  I  might  not  let  him  know  I  understooc 
language. 

I  went  out,  and  returned  about  an  hour  a 

wards  to  my  lodging,  where  I  found  a  cird* 

five  individuals  sitting  smoking  cigars.  They  ^ 

in  the  habit  of  assembling  every  evening,  as  I 

derstood,  at  the  house  of  my  host,  who  was  a 

bacconist.     My  hussar  sat  at  some  distance, 

on  my  entrance  he  rose  and  presented  me  his  d 

I  accepted  it,  and  drew  nearer  to  the  fire.     ' 

Spaniards  at  first  were  silent ;  but  one  of  them 

prove  whether  ox  not  I  understood  Spanish, 

quired  if  I  was  not  veiy  mwOa.  ^«)C\^^^«    Tho 

I  seemed  not  to  coinpx^Vv«ti^\fta  \i«»sssa%k\«i 
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ed  with  a  sneer,  "  You  have  made  good  lue  of 
your  spurs  for  two  days  past  ?  "  I  made  no  an- 
swer ;  and  they  concluded  that  I  did  not  know  a 
word  of  their  language,  and  resumed  their  conver- 
sation. 

They  declaimed,  with  boundless  enthusiasm,  a- 
bout  the  brave  mountaineers  who  had  driven  us 
out  of  Ronda.  They  related  all  the  particulars  of 
B,  most  bloody  battle  that  never  happened,  which 
lasted  for  twelve  hours  in  the  very  streets  of  the 
city  the  evening  before.  They  said  our  loss  could 
not  at  least  be  less  than  600  men,  and  we  had  no 
more  than  550  in  all.  They  a£&rmed  that  the 
general  of  the  mountaineers  would  attack  us,  in 
two  days  at  farthest ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Tillage  would  take  up  arms,  and  that  they  would 
annihilate  these  damned  heretics,  who  were  far 
worse  than  the  Moors ;  ^'  because,"  as  they  said, 
**  these  French  neither  believe  in  God,  nor  the 
Virgin,  nor  Saint  Anthony,  and  not  even  in  Saint 
James  of  Galicia.  They  do  not  even  think  it  a 
crime  to  lodge  in  churches,  and  their  horses  with 
them.  **  They  repeated  a  thousand  other  such  in- 
vectives, and  excited  their  imaginations  higher  and 
higher.  They  concluded  by  saying,  that  **  one 
Spaniard  was  a  match  for  three  Frenchmen ;"  and 
one  of  them  added,  that  "  he  would  kill  half  a 
dozen  with  his  own  hand. " 

I  then  rose  and  twice  repeated  the  Spanish 
words  poco  a  pocoy  which  means  *^  softly,  sofdy.  *' 
They  seemed  petrified  to  find  that  I  had  under- 
stood their  whole  conversation.  I  left  them  t» 
tell  my  Colonel  what  I  had  just  learned.  He  in- 
stantly commanded  the  alcsdd  to  disttrai^^  V^^d^ 
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The  inhabitants  delivered  up  their  UBelesB  amn, 
but,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  they  retained  those 
that  were  of  any  service. 

On  returning  to  my  quarters,  I  found  not  one 
of  my  politicians.  They  had  ail  taken  flight.  My 
host  also  had  concealed  himself.  In  my  absencei 
his  alarmed  spouse  had  endeavoured  to  propitiate 
my  hussar.  She  had  given  him  only  water  at  fint 
to  quench  his  thirst,  but  now  she  brought  him  ex- 
cellent wine.  Having  no  idea  that  all  this  atten- 
tion was  the  ofispring  of  fear,  and  being  much  sur- 
prised at  this  unexpected  kindness,  he  began  to 
feel  a  certain  impulse  of  vanity ;  and  I  found  him, 
on  my  return,  brushing  up  his  horrible  mtutachei 
with  more  than  ordinary  satis£actioB. 

The  moment  I  laid  down  my  sabre,  my  hosten 
took  it  up,  and  carried  it  with  great  eagerness  to 
the  best  apartment  in  the  house,  as  if  to  take  pos- 
session in  my  name.  She  then  came  trembling  to 
entreat  me  not  to  cherish  any  resentment  against 
her  husband,  telling  me,  that  though  he  had  not 
received  me  very  politely  at  first,  he  was,  how- 
ever, an  honest  man,  and  bad  an  excellent  heart, 
I  told  her  that  her  husband  might  return  when  he 
pleased,  for  I  would  not  do  him  any  injniy  if  he 
would  give  me  immediate  notice  of  ail  itisX  he 
could  learn  concerning  the  plans  of  the  enemy  or 
the  inhabitants.  I  added,  however,  merely  t6 
frighten  him,  that  if  he  failed  to  do  it,  I  would 
have  him  hanged ;  and  then  I  went  to  bed. 

I  rose  at  day-break  next  morning,  and,  on  open- 
ing my  chamber-door,  found  my  landlord  waiting 
to  make  his  peace  with  me.    Before  saying  a  word, 
be  presented  mo  vrit\v  &  ca^  t^C  chocolate  and  bis- 
Cttita ;  which  I  accep\A^\>  yj\\)cv  ^^^x.  «ksr^V]^vBsi  x«5ift. 
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hiiOy  that  in  fntnre  I  would  leg^te  my  conduct 
towards  him  according  as  he  behaved.  He  lepUed 
with  a  low  bowy  that  I  might  do  with  him  and  lus 
at  I  pleased. 

We  learned  to-day,  the  15th  of  March,  that  the 
Serranos  had  entered  Ronda  about  an  hour  after 
pnr  eYacuation  of  it,  and  that  they  were  preparing 
to  attack  us  at  CampUlos.  On  the  16th,  our  Co- 
lonel sent  a  sUong  detachment  of  a  hundred  bus* 
aars  and  forty  in&ntry  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy* 
I  accompanied  this  expedition.  We  commenced 
our  march  about  two  hours  before  sunrise,  and 
met  the  mountaineers  about  four  leagues  from 
Campillos.  They  had  bivouacked  all  night  on  the 
aide  of  a  mountain,  near  the  village  of  Caneta  la 
Re^.  We  halted  about  two  gun-shots  firom  them 
to  examine  their  numbers  and  position.  They 
were  estimated  to  be  about  4)000.  When  our  ob* 
servations  were  finished,  we  took  the  road  deliber- 
ately by  which  we  had  come. 

"[nie  Serranos,  seeing  us  preparing  to  return,  be^ 
Ueved  that  we  were  afraid  of  Uiem.  They  uttered 
loud  cries,  descended  the  mountain  in  a  body,  and 
without  observing  any  order,  followed  us  for  an  hour 
in  a  very  rugged  and  irregular  tract  of  country* 
The  ground  becoming  favourable  for  cavalry,  they 
checked  their  ardour,  stopped  to  unite  among  the 
hills,  and  dared  not  at  first  advance  into  the  plain. 
They  then  sent  down  some  peasants  to  fire  at  the 
skirmishers  of  our  rear-guard,  who  had  wheeled  a- 
l^t,  whilst  the  infantry  and  main  body  of  the  troop 
were  crossing  a  wooden  bridge  over  a  torrent,  which 
runs  at  the  foot  of  a  barren  mountain,  on  whose 
summit  the  village  of  Teba  ia  9«icch»&.  \^ui^  %»' 
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The  women  of  the  Tillage,  clothed  accordii^ ' 
the  fashion  of  the  country,  in  red  and  light  bti 
dreaaes,  were  sitting  on  their  heels  in  great  nni 
bcrs,  on  the  top  of  the  rocks,  to  witness  the  e 
gagenient,  which  they  expected  would  immediat 
ly  happen.  Our  rear-guard  soon  called  in  tl 
sharp-shooters,  and  began  to  pass  the  bridge.  Th< 
the  women  rose  with  one  consent,  and  sung  a  h]^ 
to  the  Holy  Virgin.  At  this  signal  che  firii 
commenced ;  and  the  Spaniards,  screened  by  tl 
hill,  poured  down  a  shower  of  bullets  all  aroui 
us.  We  continued  to  pass  the  bridge  under  tii 
discharge  of  musketry,  without  returning  their  fii 
The  women  were  observed  to  run  down  the  rod 
— to  snatch  the  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
husbands— and  to  place  themselves  in  front,  to  oi 
lige  them  to  advance  and  pursue  us  beyond  tl 
bridge. 

Our  rear-guard,  finding  themselves  rather  clof 
ly  pressed,  faced  the  enemy ;  and  the  hussars 
the  first  line  directed  a  well  supplied  fire  from  t) 
carabines  against  the  foremost  of  their  num^ 
Two  were  killed ;  the  crowd  restrained  their 
petuosity,  and  the  females  made  all  haste  to  r 
the  top  of  the  mountain.     About  a  hundred, ) 
ever,  of  the  insurgents  followed  us  at  a  dist 
to  within  half  a  league  of  Campillos. 

Next  day  a  reconnoitering  party  of  fifty  h^ 
found  the  Serranos  encamped  on  the  farthe 
of  die  wooden  bridge,  below  the  village  of 
They  went  close  up  to  them,  and  again  re 
at  the  same  pace,  without  firing  a  sing] 
The  mountaineers  took  courage,  as  they  < 
day  before,  and  foWovr^  qrqx  «c»\k\a  «a  U: 
advanced  posta.     Our  dft«^v:^&Vi  ««' 
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Into  the  plain  before  CampilUM,  and  there  to  ex- 
ercise our  swords.  The  insnrgentSy  being  armed 
for  the  moat  part  with  fowling-pieces,  had  always 
an  advantage  among  the  monntainsy  where  the 
rocks  interrupted  our  pursuit  of  them.  But  in 
the  plain  they  could  not  resist  the  charge  of  our 
cavalry,  though  much  inferior  in  numbers,  on  ac- 
coont  of  their  disorderly  mode  of  fighting. 

At  10  a.  m.,  I  saw  my  host  enter  in  a  great 
harry.  He  bad  a  smile  on  his  lips ;  but  he  rubbed 
hia  eyes,  and  vainly  attempted  to  shed  tears.  H« 
told  me  that  we  were  all  gone  men;  that  our 
guards  had  been  routed;  and  that  1500  fierce 
highlanders  were  coming  down  to  surround  us  in 
the  plain,  whilst  the  revolted  townsmen  attacked 
ua  in  the  streets  of  the  village.  He  clasped  me 
warmly  in  his  arms  as  if  he  pitied  my  approach- 
ing fiite. 

In  fact,  I  heard  that  very  moment  the  report  of 
muskets,  tumultuous  shouts,  and  the  noise  of  the 
trumpets  and  drums.  People  from  all  quarters 
were  hastening  to  take  arms.  One  of  our  picquets^ 
stationed  at  no  distance  from  the  house  where  I 
lodged,  had  just  been  forced  to  retire  into  the  vil-* 
lege.  I  soon  mounted  my  horse  and  assembled 
my  detadiment.  At  the  same  instant  the  Colonel 
appeared,  and  ordered  me  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the 
guards  who  had  been  beaten.  We  made  a  sweep* 
ing  charge  in  the  plain-— and  it  succeeded.  Fortjr 
of  our  hussars  cut  to  pieces  one  hundred  moun-' 
taineers.  Those  who  occupied  the  heights  fled 
in  the  greatest  consternation.  We  returned  when 
all  was  over,  and  the  plain  which  had  before  re< 
sounded  with  the  shouts  of  a  liosX  Q&  v»^\A«s:«fc^ 
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lay  silent  and  strewed  with  the  yanqnished  foes 
that  had  just  heen  laid  low. 

While  we  were  thus  engaged,  the  inhabitants  of 
Campillos,  thinking  we  would  never  retnm,  pnt  to 
death  in  their  streets  all  tliose  of  oar  soldiers  who 
had  delayed  going  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  as 
they  onght  to  have  done,  in  case  of  an  alarm.  Onr 
hussars,  on  retoming  to  the  village,  put  to  the  sword 
every  person  found  under  arms,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  they  could  be  restrained  from  pillage. 
Tlie  mountaineers  dared  no  more  show  themselves 
in  the  plains.  They  marched  the  rest  of  the  day, 
and  part  of  the  night,  till  they  regained  the  high 
mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Ronda. 

General  Peremont  came  from  Malaga  to  join 
us  at  Campillos  on  the  19th  of  March  with  three 
battalions  of  infantry,  one  regiment  of  Polish  lan- 
cers, and  two  pieces  of  cannon.  We  received  the 
ammunition  we  required  ;  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  we  all  set  off  together  to  re- 
take Ronda.  We  diverged  a  little  from  our  route 
in  passing  Teba,  to  levy  a  contribution  from  its  in- 
habitants, as  a  punishment  for  having  taken  arms 
three  days  before,  notwithstanding  they  had  made 
submissions  to  King  Joseph. 

Onr  Colonel  left  his  regiment  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  ascended  to  its  summit,  where  the 
village  is  built,  with  enly  fifty  hussars.  The  in- 
habitants, being  aware  of  our  approach,  and  of  the 
fine  we  had  come  to  exact,  had  fied  among  the 
rocks  with  their  most  precious  effects.  Various 
articles  abandoned  on  the  road,  indicated  the  track 
of  their  precipitate  flight.  The  Colonel  gave  or- 
ders to  break  opeiit\\e  doot«  ol  ^oisi^  q^  ihA  houses 
in  the  market-place,*  to  ««fe  Si  «k^  v***^'^  ""^^ 
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cdDcealed  therein.  They  fonnd  only  one  poor  old 
man,  who,  far  from  being  afraid  of  the  soldiers,  utter- 
ed cries  of  joy  when  they  came  to  him.  They  wish- 
ed to  profit  by  this  expression  of  regard,  and  to  bring 
him  fh>m  his  hiding-place  that  they  might  get  the 
information  they  wanted.  But  they  soon  observed 
that  he  was  an  idiot ;  and  this  was  probably  the 
cause  which  prevented  his  relations  or  friends  from 
taking  him  along  with  them  to  their  retreats. 

We  passed  near  two  hours  in  the  village,  with- 
out finding  a  single  individual  that  we  could  send 
to  the  town's  people,  in  order  to  relieve  their  fears, 
to  say  that  nothing  would  be  done  to  them,  and 
that  their  offence  would  be  forgiven,  if  they  paid  a 
contribution  to  King  Joseph.  We  did  not  wish  to 
make  theiA  irreconcileable  enemies,  and  to  drive 
them  to  despdr,  by  a  rigorous  revenge,  though  it 
was  incumbent  not  to  suffer  their  revolt  to  pass 
unpunished. 

We  devised  the  following  expedient  to  draw 
them  from  their  fastnesses.  The  hussars  burned 
some  wet  straw  in  the  chimneys  of  some  of  the 
houses.  These  fires  caused  a  dense  smoke,  which 
the  wind  blew  among  the  mountains,  and  made  the 
people  believe  their  village  was  in  flames.  They 
hastened  to  send  a  deputation ;  and  the  alcaid  soon 
appeared,  followed  by  four  of  the  wealthiest  citi- 
zens. He  was  dressed  in  a  scarlet  mantle  and 
laced  cap.  No  doubt  he  had  attired  himself  in  aH 
his  tokens  of  dignity ;  because  he  thought,  in  going 
to  the  French,  he  was  rendering  his  life  a  sacrifice 
for  the  salvation  of  his  native  town.  The  alcaid 
promised  that  the  contribution  would  be  \ivA» 
We  took  him  with  ns  as  a  Vi08la^e>  ^iiA  V^  ^c^?* 
tarned  borne  in  two  days. ' 
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We  halted  for  the  night  at  a  amall  yilloge  about 
four  leagues  distant  from  CampiUos.  We  set  oat 
for  Ronda  on  the  Slst,  at  sunrise,  and  entered  it 
without  resistance.  The  mountaineers  precipitate- 
ly abandoned  the  town  on  our  approach,  throwing 
down  their  muskets  and  cloaks  in  the  streets,  that 
they  might  gain  the  mountiuns  by  the  footpaths. 
The  hussars  of  our  vanguard  cut  down  those  who 
were  last  in  their  flight. 

Part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ronda  received  us  ss 
deliverers.  The  highlanders  had  erected  a  gibbet  in 
the  great  square  during  our  absence,  in  order  to 
punish  such  of  the  citizens  as  had  showed  any  (a- 
your  to  the  French.  If  we  had  come  a  day  later, 
many  individuals  would  have  been  hanged.  Thus 
private  animosities  would  have  been  satisfied,  un- 
der pretence  of  public  vengeance.  A  magistrate 
was  to  have  suffered,  because  he  spumed  a  bribe 
in  a  smuggling  affair  some  years  ago.  A  poor 
tailor,  the  night  before  we  came,  was  thrown  head- 
long from  the  rocks  and  dashed  to  pieces,  because 
he  had  acted  as  an  interpreter  to  our  soldiers. 

The  same  day  we  left  Ronda,  the  mountaineers 
entered  it  at  daybreak,  with  loud  shouts  and  the 
firing  of  guns,  as  a  manifestation  of  their  joy.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  each  village  marched  together 
tumultuously.  Their  women  followed  them,  who 
were  only  distinguished  from  the  men,  as  already 
observed,  by  their  clothbg,  their  loftier  stature, 
and  a  Uttle  more  barbarity  of  manner. 

They  pretended  that  their  husbands  had  conquer- 
ed Ronda  from  the  French,  and  that  every  tiling 
in  the  city  was  theirs.     Stopping  before  splendid 
jmansioiis,  they  ¥7ou\d  ^^.^  \s^  >^Vk  N^xuty  to  each 
other, "  I  make  choice  oi  \SMa>wsQafc\\^fiMj^\^ 
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die  lady  of  this  one,  and  will  come  in  a  few  days 
to  stay  in  it,  with  my  children  and  my  goats. " 
In  the  mean  time,  they  loaded  their  asses  with 
whatever  they  could  find  within  the  rooms.  These 
ladies  did  not  desist  from  plundering,  till  their 
animals  were  on  the  point  of  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  their  hurdens. 

An  English  lieutenant,  who  went  with  them  on 
the  expedition,  had  his  horse  and  portmanteau 
stolen,  and  could  by  no  means  get  the  guilty  per- 
sons punished.  The  prisons  were  forced ;  and  the 
ofienders  imprisoned  therein  ran,  the  moment  they 
were  at  liberty,  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  their 
judges  and  accusers.  Debtors  extorted  from  their 
creditors  discharges  for  their  debts.  They  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  all  the  chancery  documents,- 
that  they  might  cancel  every  deed  of  mortgage 
held  by  any  citizen  upon  their  highland  proper- 
ties* 

The  General-in-chief  of  the  Serranos  did  not 
arrive  at  Ronda  for  six  hours  after  we  left  it.  He 
had  endeavoured,  first  of  all,  to  establish  some  kind 
of  order  in  the  town,  with  the  assistance  of  what 
he  called  his  regulars.  Being  unable  to  do  so,  he 
made  use  of  the  following  stratagem.  He  caused 
the  public  crier  to  announce  that  the  French  were 
returning.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  moun- 
taineers assembled,  and  the  inhabitants  had  time 
to  barricade  their  doors. 

A  person  named  Cura  possessed  the  greatest 
influence  over  these  undisciplined  bands.  He  was 
a  native  of  Valencia,  where  he  had  been  a  profes- 
sor of  mathematics.  Having  kiHed  a  man  in  a  fit 
of  jealousy,  he  took  refuge  among  tW  \Al\caX  Xx^^t^ 
to.escape  from  the  pnrsiut  of  jUBtioe.    li^^YaA 
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oetly  spread  a  report,  that  he  was  of  noble  birth, 
and  that  political  reasons  obliged  him  to  remain 
unknown.  The  mountaineers  called  him  ''  The 
stranger  with  the  big  bonnet,"  becaose  he  affected 
to  wear  the  cap  of  the  country  of  a  prodigious  size, 
in  order  to  attract  notice.  That  sort  of  mystery 
which  hung  about  him,  gave  him  a  great  empire 
over  people  s  minds.  This  stranger,  of  big  bon- 
net notoriety,  levied  large  contributions  from  seve- 
ral highland  villages  about  a  month  after,  under  the 
pretext  of  going  to  purchase  arms  and  ammunition. 
He  endeavoured  to  run  off  with  the  money  in« 
trusted  with  him,  but  he  was  arrested  and  punished. 

General  Peremont  had  come  to  Ronda  with  his 
brigade,  purposing  to  make  an  expedition  into  the 
heut  of  the  high  mountains ;  but  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  Malaga  without  making 
the  attempt.  He  received  intelligence  that  another 
body  of  insurgents  had  attacked  that  city  in  his 
absence.  Ronda  was  again  garrisoned  by  our  hus- 
sars, and  two  hundred  brave  soldiers  of  Polish  in- 
fantry, in  place  of  the  battalion  of  King  JosephV 
guard  we  had  with  us  before. 

The  lofty  platform  on  which  Ronda  stands,  i 
of  gentle  ascent  on  every  side  but  the  north, 
is  separated  on  the  south  and  west,  from  the  mou 
tains  which  command  it,  by  a  lovely  cultivat 
valley.     The  Guadiaro  descends  from  the  high< 
of  these  mountains,  and  divides  the  city.     C 
might  say,  that  the  high  rock  on  which   it 
built,  has  been  sundered  by  an  earthquake,  to  f^ 
a  deep  crevice  for  the  gloomy  channel  of  this  1 
river. 

The  old  city,  oiit\i«\eSt\»3ik.^  \»  connected 
tbe  new  town  op^^oeitet  >qi^  «^  wo^^  ^"vm^  \ 
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of  a  Single  arcb.  Iron  balconies  project  beyond 
the  parapet  walls  on  both  sides  of  it.  The  pas- 
senger is  stnick  with  a  feeling  of  terror,  when  he 
sees  nnexpectedly  below  him,  through  the  slender 
iron  railings,  at  the  depth  of  almost  three  hon- 
dred  feet,  the  foaming  river,  like  a  single  white 
thread,  which  the  impetuosity  of  the  torrent  has 
impelled  for  ages  through  the  awful  abyss.  A 
damp  kind  of  fog  constantly  rises  from  the  bottom 
of  the  gulf.  The  eye  can  scarcely  distinguish,  oti 
account  of  the  depth,  the  men  and  asses  with  their 
loads,  who  are  always  going  up  and  down  the  wind- 
ing path,  to  some  one  of  the  mills  constructed  at 
the  foot  of  the  immense  rocky  terrace  that  supports 
the  town. 

In  these  times  of  war  and  trouble,  we  have  some- 
times witnessed,  from  the  rocks  above,  the  garden- 
ers of  the  valley  leave  their  peaceful  labours,  to  join 
the  mountaineers  when  they  came  rushing  down 
to  battle.  From  this  spot  also  We  have  often  ob- 
served them  bury  their  fire-arms  in  the  ground,  on 
the  advance  of  our  troops. 

That  part  of  Ronda,  which  is  called  the  old 
town,  is  almost  entirely  of  Moorish  origin.  Its 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  The  new  town, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  regularly  built ;  its  squares 
are  large*  and  its  streets  are  wide  and  evenly.  By 
constructing  some  new  works,  and  repairing  an  old 
castle,  we  easily  put  the  old  town  into  such  a  con? 
dition  as  to  make  it  proof  against  a  surprise  ;  so 
that  our  infantry  were  quite  able  to  defend  it.  Ouv 
hussars  were  specially  charged  with  the  defence  of 
the  new  town.  We  demolished  some  old  ^^^^ 
and  leveJJed  some  inequalities  of  x\ie  ^o\kSi<\^  ^dcA 
entrance  of  that  part  of  the  city  ;  tSt^X)  vcl  ^»aii^  ^\ 
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danger,  we  might  be  able  to  r^nlse  the  enemy  by 
charges  of  cavalry. 

The  mountaineers  encamped  on  the  sammits  of 
the  neighbouring  heights,  and  night  and  day  ob- 
served all  that  passed  in  the  city.  When  our 
trumpets  sounded  the  reveillee,  the  shepherds'  horns 
were  soon  heard -awakening  our  foes  of  the  hills. 
They  spent  whole  days  annoying  our  picquets  iii 
one  quarter  or  other,  but  took  to  flight  the  moment 
we  went  toward  them,  only  to  return  and  give  us 
new  disquiet. 

Whenever  the  Serranos  were  going  to  attack  us, 
they  commenced  a  loud  shouting  to  animate  them 
for  the  combat ;  and,  long  before  their  balls  could 
reach  us,  they  began  to  fire.     The  furthest  off, 
hearing  the  cries  and  the  shots,  believed  that  their 
companions  in  front  must  have  gained  some  supe- 
riority.    Then  they  hurried  on  to  take  part  in  the 
action,  that  they  too  might  have  the  honour  of 
what  they  deemed  an  easy  victory.     With  endless 
bravadoes,  they  passed  those  that  once  preceded 
them  :  and  when  they  knew  their  error,  it  was  im> 
possible  to  retire.     We  suffered  them  to  con^e  a 
far  as  the  small  plain  around  the  new  town,  thf 
we  might  attack  them  with  the  sabre ;  and  the 
always  retired   after  some  of  their  number   h; 
been  slain. 

The  most  agreeable  exercise  of  the  work-peo 
about  Konda,  was  to  station  themselves  behind 
rocks  among  the  olives,  at  the  end  of  the  subu 
and  to  smoke  their  cigars,  and  slioot  our  vide' 
They  would  leave  the  town  in  the  morning  ' 
their  implements  of  labour,  as  if  they  had 
going  to   work  m  tW  ^leVV^.    TWe^  or  a* 
^rm-houses,  they  woxiX'Sl  ^x\Cl  \>DLvivc  ^x»^  v 
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tbe  evening  Aey. would  again  retura  nnanned,  to 
sleep  in  the  midst  of  us.  It  sometimes  happened 
that  onr  hussars  recognised  their  landlords  among 
their  antagonists.  It  was  impossible  to  make  a 
scrutiny  sufficiently  strict.  If  Marshal  Soult's  de- 
cree against  the  insurgent  Spaniards  had  been  exe- 
cuted, we  would  have  been  obliged  to  punish  with 
death  almost  the  whole  population  of  the  country* 
The  French  prisoners  were  hanged  or  burned  alive 
by  these  mountaineers.  The  Spaniards,  on  the 
other  hand,  found  with  arms  in  their  hands,  very, 
seldom  met  with  quarter  from  our  soldiers. 

The  women,  the  aged,  and  even  the  children, 
were  all  against  us,  and  acted  as  spies  to  the  ene- 
my. I  saw  a  young  boy,  eight  years  old,  come 
one  day  to  play  himself  among  our  horses'  feet, 
and  undertake  to  act  as  our  guide.  He  led  a  small 
party  of  our  hussars  into  an  ambuscade,  and  shel- 
tered himself  instantly  among  the  rocks,  tossing, 
his  cap  into  the  air,  and  crying  aloud,  "  Long  live. 
onr  King,  Ferdinand  VII.  V*  In  a  moment  the 
firing  commenced. 

The  mountaineers  compensated  for  their  defici-. 
ency  of  skill  in  military  discipline,  by  the  insu-. 
perable  energy  and  perseverance  of  their  character. 
If  they  were  unable  to  contend  with  us  in  the 
plains — if  they  failed  in  combined  attacks,  they, 
fought  most  advantageously  among  the  rocks,  be- 
hind the  walls  of  their  houses,  and  in  every  situ- 
ation where  cavalry  could  not  act.  Montejaque, 
a  little  hamlet  of  fifty  or  sixty  houses,  about  half 
a  league  distant  from  Ronda,  could  never  be  re- 
duced to  a  perfect  submission. 

The  inhabitants  of  every  little  tOYra.  at  -^'^^j^ 
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among  the  moimtaiiis  wlio  anticipated  ynmtB  from 
the  French,  sent  their  old  people,  their  wi^es  and 
their  children  to  the  inaccessihle  hills,  and  hid  their 
most  predouB  effects  in  caves.  The  men  alone 
remained,  to  defend  the  villages,  or  to  make  phm- 
dering  excureions  into  the  plains,  to  cany  oiff  the 
4»tt1e  of  those  of  their  own  countrymen  who  wonld 
not  declare  themselves  our  foes. 

The  town  of  Grazalema  was  the  arsenal  of  the 
Serranos.  Marshal  Soult  marched  against  it  with  a 
strong  flying  column  of  three  thousand  men.  The 
smugglers  defended  themselves  from  house  to 
house,  and  did  not  abandon  the  place  till  their 
ammunition  failed.  They  then  escaped  to  the 
mountains,  after  they  had  made  our  soldiers  sus- 
tain considerable  loss.  The  city  was  again  occu« 
pied  by  them,  after  the  column  had  gone. 

A  division  of  three  regiments  of  infantry,  sent 
a  month  afterwards  to  disperse  the  insurgent  army 
anew,  easily  drove  them  before  them  in  the  open 
country,  but  could  not  expel  them  from  Graza- 
lema. Some  of  the  smugglers  were  intrenched  in 
the  square  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  had 
placed  mattresses  before  the  windows  of  the  houses 
where  they  had  taken  refuge.  Twelve  hussars  of 
the  tenth  regiment,  and  forty  voltigeurs,  who 
formed  the  avant-guard  of  the  French  division, 
arrived  at  that  spot  without  meeting  any  resist- 
ance. But  they  never  returned.  They  were  every 
one  struck  by  a  fire  from  the  windows,  discharged 
on  them  all  at  once.  Those  who  were  sent  after 
them  to  take  possession  of  that  square,  perished  in 
the  same  way,  without  injuring  one  of  their  foes. 
Tie  frequent  expeditioii*  ^e  ^cox.  %x&»li<^^L^  hi^h 
mouDtamB,  almost  Biw«ja  ^^«wr^  ^^^  ^x^sm^^ 
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witfaont  redocing  them ;  but  our  troops  retonied 
to  Ronda  much  fewer  than  when  they  went. 

The  Serranosy  by  their  mode  of  figfatiog,  baffled 
die  eneigies  of  our  troops,  even  though  they  were 
siqierior  in  numbers.  They  flew  from  rock  to 
rock,  and  from  one  position  to  another,  at  the  ap- 
proach of.  our  masses,  without  intermitting  their 
most  galling  fire.  Even  as  they  fled,  they  de- 
stroyed whole  columns,  without  aiSbrding  one  o{^ 
portnnity  of  revenge.  This  manner  of  fighting  had 
i»n>cured  them  the  name  of  *^  Mountain  Flies,  "^ 
eren.  from  the  Spaniards ;  in  allusion  to  the  way' 
in  which  these  restless  insects  torment  mankind^ 
without  affording  any  respite  from  their  pains. 
,  £very  detachment  that  went  out  of  Ronda,- 
either  for  reconnoitering  or  otherwise,  was  env»* 
kped  with  a  cloud  of  sharp-shooters,  frt)m  the 
moment  of  its  departure  to  its  return.  Erery  con- 
voy of  provisions  which  we  brought  in,  cost  us  se- 
Tend  lives.  We  might  have  truly  said  in  Scrip- 
ture language,  '^  That  we  ate  our  own  flesh,  and 
drank  our  own  blood,  *'  in  this  inglorious  war.  It 
was  to  expiate  the  injustice  of  the  cause  in  whicj» 
we  fought. 

The  mountains  of  the  kingdoms  of  Grenada  and 
Murda  were  not  more  submissive  than  those  of 
Ronda.  The  French,  attacked  by  the  whole  po- 
.pulation  of  the  country  on  every  point  of  commu>- 
nication,  were  in  almost  parallel  circumstances 
with  our  regiment,  in  every  mountainous  district 
of  the  Peninsula.  Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  re- 
pose  we  enjoyed  after  Spain  had  been  conquered, 
from  the  frontiers  of  France  to  the  gates  of  Cadiz*. 
The  siege  of  that  city  was  now  thia  otA^  miS^air| 
4ffiur  afaojr  importance. 
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When  oar  horses  had  consumed  all  the  fodder 
of  the  farms  aromid  Ronda,  we  were  ohliged  to 
go  fiirther  off,  and  to  send  pardes  of  thirty  or  forty 
Imssars,  three  or  four  times  a  week,  for  minced 
straw,  several  leagues  from  the  city.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  garrison  did  not  permit  us  to  support 
our  cavalry  foragers  with  detachments  of  foo^  as 
we  often  found  most  necessary.  Our  horsemen 
were  not  always  sufficiently  strong  to  repulse  the 
enemy  in  these  petty  expeditions,  and  we  studied 
to  elude  their  vigilance  hy  taking  a  different  road 
every  day,  or  making  a  great  circuit  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  glens.  Not  unfrequently  we  were  oh- 
liged to  make  a  path  for  ourselves  through  the 
heart  of  the  insurgents,  who  everlastingly  sur- 
rounded the  city. 

For  a  month  my  fortune  had  heen  most  propi- 
tious. I  succeeded  in  every  enterprise  with  which 
I  was  charged ;  and  the  days  that  I  commanded 
the  main-guard,  none  of  the  soldiers  were  killed. 
The  hussars,  who  are  to  a  certain  extent  professed 
fatalists,  began  to  think  me  invulnerable.  On  the 
Ist  of  May,  however,  I  viras  wounded  almost  mor- 
tally. But  I  have  been  since  told,  as  a  consolation, 
that  Fate  made  a  mistake,  that  I  ought  not  to 
think  myself  less  fortunate  than  formerly,  for  the 
adjutant-major  had  erred  in  ordering  the  service, 
and  I  went  in  the  room  of  a  comrade  who  had  ve- 
ry bad  luck. 

On  the  1st  of  May  I  accompanied  a  detachment 
of  forty-five  hussars,  under  the  command  of  a  cap- 
tain.    We  were  going  to   seek   for   straw,  four 
leagues  from  Ronda,  in  the  farms  around  the  vil- 
'Jage  of  Settenil.     A  Wiv^ke^  '^^'^saaxits  and  mule- 
teers from  the  town  aXteaCi^^  ^«^  \ft  xs^^  ^oms^  ^\ 
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the  asses  and  mules.  We  set  off  at  5  a.  m.,  and 
the  captidn  and  T  rode  foremost.  In  passing  a  de- 
Slef  about  balf  a  league  on  our  march,  we  observed 
U>  each  other,  that  surely  the  enemy  must  have 
heard  nothing  of  our  excursion,  or  they  would  have 
been  watching  us  here.  They  could  have  done  us 
a  vast  deal  of  injury  without  running  any  risk 
themselves.  On  ascending  a  steep  hill,  I  first  of 
all  perceived  a  good  way  off  a  cloud  of  dust ;  and 
then  distinctly  on  our  right,  about  four  or  five  hun- 
dred armed  men,  who  were  advancing  in  the  val- 
ley toward  the  village  of  Ariate.  I  told  the  cap- 
tain that  I  could  distinguish  the  enemy,  and  that 
I  was  sure  of  it  from  their  hurried  and  disorderly 
way  of  marching. 

A  quartermaster  declared  the  men  observed  in 
the  plain  were  muleteers  returning  to  Ossuna  from 
Bonda,  where  they  had  been  the  day  preceding, 
with  biscuits  and  cartridges,  and  an  escort  of  two 
hundred  men.  I  stoutly  maintained  that  those  I 
saw  were  enemies ;  and  added,  that  if  I  had  the 
command  I  would  charge  them  instantly  whilst 
they  were  still  in  the  plain.  "  If  we  are  repulsed 
here, "  I  observed,  "  we  could  easily  retreat,  but 
we  cannot  prosecute  our  journey,  without  being 
exposed  on  our  return  to  an  attack  in  some  pas9 
imiavourable  for  cavalry.  "  The  captain  was  of  a 
different  opinion ;  and  we  continued  our  route,  and 
soon  came  near  the  village  of  Settenil. 

The  laziness  and  surliness  of  the  Spanish  mn^ 
leteers  '  somewhat  excited   our  suspicion.      We 
had  still  more  reason  to  be  alarmed,  when,  just  us 
we  were  preparing  to  return  to  B.oi\^  ^^  ^»:«i  ^ 
jfmaont  ou  horaeback  on  a  d\a\aaiti)c)^  Oqa^c'cvd^ 

o2  ^^ 
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our  march,  and  tben  gallop  off  as  if  to  adrertiBe 
the  enemy. 

When  we  had  done  foraging,  we  returned  the 
same  way  we  came.  A  convoy  of  mules  was 
made  to  pass  on  before  us,  between  a.  van-guard  of 
twelve  hussars  and  the  body  of  the  troop  at  whose 
head  were  the  captain  and  myself.  When  with- 
in two  gun-shots  of  the  pass  we  had  most  reason 
to  fear,  I  saw  a  man  on  the  top  of  an  olive  tree, 
'  cutting  branches  from  it  with  a  hatchet.     I  rode 

*  forward  at  the  gallop,  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
seen  the  Serranos.  He  was  one  himself,  as  I  af- 
terwards learned,  and  cut  down  these  branches  to 
interrupt  our  passage.  He  replied,  pretending  to 
redouble  his  activity,  that  *^  he  was  too  busy  to 
attend  to  what  was  passing  around  him.  **  At 
the  same  instant  the  captain  also  interrogated  a 
child  five  or  six  years  old,  who,  with  a  hesitating 
low  voice,  as  if  afraid  of  being  heard,  gave  him 
some  confused  and  contradictory  answer.  To 
this  we  gave  little  heed,  for  we  just  then  saw 
our  van-guard  and  the  foremost  of  the  convoy 
emerge  from  tbe  far  side  of  the  glen,  and  '  ascend 

*  the  opposite  hill.  We  had  a  very  narrow  and 
slippery  piece  of  road  to  pass,  bounded  on  the 
sides  by  high  garden  hedges,  and  about  five  or  six 
4iundred  paces  long.  Here  we  were  obliged  to 
march  in  file.  The  captain  made  the  same  obser- 
vation to  me  he  did  in  the  morning,  that  it  was  a 

*  fortunate  thing  for  us  the  enemy  had  not  stationed 
an  ambuscade  in  this  pass.  Scarcely  had  he  said 
these  words,  when  a  volley  of  four  or  five  shots 
from  behind  the  bed^e«  killed  the  three  last  mules 

of  the  convoy,  axid  t\v^  \,T\MK^eX«^^  V^csc^^XM^^cftk 
*r«.     That  instant  out  \ioT^^^  %xov^^- 
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'  The  captain  should  have  been  the  first  to  pro- 

'  ceed,  but  the  animal  he  rode  had  belonged  to  an 

*  officer  killed  on  a  like  occasion  a  few  days  previ- 

ously,  and  it  would  not  move  a  step.    Seeing  this, 

I  applied  the  spurs,  and  sprung  past  the  captain ; 

I  leaped  over  the  trumpeter's  horse,  ab  also  the 

'moles  and  their  burdens  that  had  just  fallen,  and 

passed  through  the  defile  alone.     The  Serranos, 

'Concealed  behind  the  hedges,  conceived  that  I  was 

'followed  closely  by  the  whole  troop,  and  all  their 

'  pieces  were  in  a  moment  dischai^ed.   I  was  struck 

by  two  of  the  balls.     The  one  passed  through  my 

'left  thigh  ;  the  other  entered  my  body. 

The  captain  followed  not  far  behind,  and  arriy- 
ed  at  the  end  of  the  pass  unhurt.  Of  the  whole 
detachment,  no  more  than  four  of  the  last  were 
killed  ;  for  the  enemy  required  a  few  minutes  to 
reload  their  guns,  and  make  a  second  discharge. 
The  quarter-master,  who  brought  up  the  rear,  had 
his  horse  killed ;  but  he  counterfeited  death,  creep- 
ed  into  the  brushwood,  and  at  midnight  returned 
to  Ronda  as  well  as  ever. 

When  we  had  rallied,  and  formed  in  battle-order 
on  the  other  side  of  the  glen,  I  told  the  captain 
that  I  was  wounded,  that  I  felt  my  strength  ex- 
hausted, and  that  I  would  return  to  Ronda  by  the 
nearest  road,  though  it  was  very  steep.  He  re- 
commended me  to  stay  with  the  troop,  which  was 
going  to  make  a  compass  of  half  a  league  round 
the  margin  of  the  plain,  where  no  enemy  need  be 
feared,  that  it  might  not  be  exposed  to  a  second 
attack  unnecessarily.  I  felt  that  I  could  not  sup- 
port so  long  a  march,  and  entered  l\i«  Vi^^  \^%.\ 
wkb  a  bnaaar  attending  me,  to  \io\d  tk^Vi»x«^% 
bridle.     As  I  was  losing  mucli  b\w>A,  \  '^iroa  ^^ 
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liged  to  Bunmon  up  all  my  firmnesi,  lest  I  AtonM 
have  fainted.  If  I  had  fallen  from  my  horse,  tlMS 
poignard  would  doubtless  haTe  ended  my  dayf< 
I  held  by  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  with  my  handv, 
and  made  vain  efforts  to  spur  my  horse  forward 
with  the  only  leg  I  could  use.  The  poor  animal 
could  go  no  faster,  but  staggered  every  step  he 
took,  for  a  ball  had  shot  him  through. 

When  I  was  about  half  a  league  from  the  cityi 
my  horse  could  scarcely, move.  The  huasar  who 
attended  me,  rode  off  at  the  gallop*  to  tell  tha 
picquet  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  I  made  a  few 
paces  by  myself,  without  seeing  almost  any  thing, 
and  scarcely  even  hearing  the  shots  fired  at  me  by 
some  peasants  cutting  down  wood  a  little  way  off. 
The  soldiers  at  length  arrived  to  succour  me,  and 
I  was  carried  to  my  lodgings  in  my  hprse-cloth. 

I  was  met  by  my  Spanish  hosts,  who  would  not 
let  me  be  taken  to  the  military  hospit^,  where  an 
epidemic  fever  raged.  I  would  in  all  probability 
have  found  there,  like  many  others,  death  for  ^ 
cure.  My  hosts  had,  to  that  day,  behaved  towards 
me  with  a  cold  and  distant  politeness,  regarding 
me  as  an  enemy  of  their  country.  This  feeling  of 
patriotism,  which  I  respected,  had  made  me  as  re^- 
served  towards  them.  But  when  I  was  wounded^ 
they  displayed  the  most  tender  concern  for  my 
welfare,  and  treated  me  with  that  generosity  and 
kindness  which  so  eminently  characterizes  the 
Spaniards.  They  said  to  me,  that  since  I  could 
do  no  more  hai*m  to  Spain,  they  consideretl  me  as' a 
member  of  their  own  family.  Without  leaving 
me  a  moment  ioi  iSx^  d^^«^  they  truly  rendered 

me  all   the  attenUon  vfVi\^  \vMiXDasL  Tosygx^  ^\^ 

have  showed. 
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At  daybreak  on  the  4<th  of  May,  the  insurgents 
GSin^  to  attack  Ronda  in  greater  strength  than  they 
had  ever  before  mustered.  The  balls  passed  so 
near  the  windows  of  my  room,  that  my  guardians 
fonnd  it  necessary  to  remove  my  bed  to  the  ad- 
joining chamber.  My  host  and  hostess  soon  after 
came  to  tell  me,  but  with  an  air  of  calmness  they 
sftmggled  to  preserve,  that  the  mountaineers  were 
at  the  end  of  the  street,  that  they  were  fast  gaining 
gitnind,  and  that  the  old  city  was  on  the  point  of 
-foiling  into  their  hands.  -  They  declared  that  they 
would  use  every  efifort  to -save  me  from  the  fury 
of'  the  Serranos,*  until  General  Yaldenebro,  who 
was  their  relation,  should  arrive.  They  accord- 
ingly hastily  concealed  my  arms,  my  military  dress, 
ai^  every  thing  else  which  could  have  betrayed 
me  to  the  enemy.  With  the  assistance  of  their 
servants,  they  bore  me  to  the  top  of  the  house, 
1>ehind  a  little  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
considering  that  consecrated  spot  as  an  inviolable 
asylum.  My  hosts  then  hastened  to  get  two 
priests,  whom  they  stationed  before  the  street-door 
to  guard  the  entrance  in  case  of  danger,  and  to 
defend  me  in  extremity  by  their  presence. 

An  old  lady,  the  mother  of  my  hostess,  re- 
mained alone  with  ine  engaged  in  prayer.  As  the 
shouts  of  the  combatants,  and  the  noise  of  fire- 
arms, announced  that  the  tide  of  battle  rolled  near- 
er or  retired,  so  did  she  count  the  beads  of  her  ro- 
sary fester  or  slower.  About  noon  the  firing  be- 
came fainter,  and  then  ceased  altogether.  The 
enemy  were  beaten  in  every  quarter,  and  my  com- 
rades came  to  relate  the  particulars  of  the  enga^e^ 
ment  as  soon  as  they  alighted. 

The  second  huBsan  received  ordexa  ^  \^^  ^^^ 
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after  to  go  to  Santa  Maria.  They  were  replaced 
by  the  forty-third  regiment  of  the  line,  and  of  aB 
my  corpsi  none  bnt  myself  remained  at  Ronda.  I 
knew  none  of  the  officers  of  the  new  garriaon,  and 
no  other  Frenchman  Tidted  me  bnt  a  anbalten 
adjutant  of  infantry,  who  came  from  time  to  time 
to  inquire  at  my  hosts  if  I  was  not  dead  yet,  or  da- 
|Murted*  He  was  veiy  impatient  to  obtain  posset* 
aion  of  my  quarters. 

After  my  comrades  were  gone,  my  hosts  re* 
doubled  their  care  and  kindness  towards  me. 
They  spent  several  hours  of  the  day  in  my  chsBBr 
ber ;  anid  when  I  became  convalescent,  they  inritr 
ed  some  of  their  neighbours  er%ry  evening  (e 
chat  at  my  bed-side,  and  perform  a  little  ooocert 
to  divert  my  mind  from  its  sorrows*  They  suag 
their  national  airs,  and  accompanied  them  oa  the 
guitar. 

My  hostess's  mother  had  conceived  a  great 
friendship  for  me,  ever  since  the  day  she  prayed  sp 
fervently  for  my  deliverance  when  ibe  city  was  as- 
saulted. Her  second  daughter  was  a  nun  in  a 
convent  of  noble  ladies,  and  she  now  and  then  in- 
quired after  me,  and  sent  little  baskets  of  perfum- 
ed lint  covered  with  rose  leaves.  The  nuns  of 
the  different  convents  of  Ronda  fosted  and  did 
penance  as  often  again,  after  we  entered  Andalu- 
sia, as  before.  They  passed  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  supplicating  success  to  the  Spanish  cause, 
and  the  day  was  spent  in  preparing  medicaments 
to  send  to  the  wounded  French.  This  melange  of 
patriotism  and  Christian  charity  was  by  no  means 
>are  in  Spain. 

On  the  18th  of  June^  I  rose  for  the  first  time 
»ince  I  was  wounded.    1^^  <;^JCA%«&NA>«^mY 
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mA  apprenticeihip  of  wdkii^  with  crutdies,  h«v* 
ing  totally  lost  the  use  of  one  of  my  legs.  I  went 
to  see  the  horse  that  had  been  wounded  al<Hig  with 
me*  He  had  berome  quite  recovered,  but  did  not 
know  me  at  first,  which  showed  how  much  I  must 
httre  been  changed.  I  left  Ronda  on  the  22d,  on 
an  ammunition-waggon,  wbidi  was  going  for  car* 
tndges  to  Ossuna,  under  a  strong  escort.  I  bade 
adieu  to  my  hosts  with  the  same  kind  of  grief  a» 
18  felt  on  leaving,  for  the  first  time,  the  dear  pater- 
nal roof.  They  were  not  less  sad  at  my  depar« 
tore,  for  the  kindness  which  I  had  experienced  at 
dieir  hands,  had  made  them  love  me  as  their  own. 

I  went  from  Ossuna  to  Essica,  and  from  thence 
to  Cordova.  Troops  of  Spanish  partisans,  two  or 
three  hmidred  strong,  scoured  the  country  in  all 
directions.  When  pursued,  they  retreated  to  the 
noantains  which  separated  Andalusia  from  La 
Mancha  and  Estremadura,  or  to  those  which  bound 
the  Atofre,  These  numerous  bodies,  called  fftter" 
riUaSy  served  to  keep  up  that  universal  ferment 
winch  prevailed  throughout  the  country ;  and  they 
also  nsaintained  eommimications  between  Cadb; 
and  the  interior  of  Spain.  They  told  the  people 
aoch  stories,  as  that  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana 
had  beatm  the  French  at  Truxillo,  or  that  ther 
EngliiA  from  Gibraltar  had  completely  defeated 
them  near  the  shore.  These  reports,  most  indns- 
triously  scattered,  though  quite  improbable,  were 
always  received  with  transport.  H<^e,  thus  con- 
tinnally  kept  alive,  stirred  up  the  nation,  in  one 
part  or  other,  to  partial  revolts,  and  the  news  of 
successes  never  gained,  often  led  the  way  to  «Kkk 
as  were  real. 

AtalMe  dktaace  from  Cordovci)  ^Vc  ^:»&>a^ 
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a  most  noted  band  of  robbers.  These  thieTes  bf 
profession,  never  abandoned  the  practice  of  {pon- 
dering Spanish  passengers.  But  by  way  of  dis- 
charging the  obligation  which  every  subject  con- 
tracts at  his  birUi,  of  shedding  his  blood  for  his 
country  when  invaded  by  foreign  foes,  these  bri- 
gands also  lifted  arms  against  the  French,  and  at- 
tacked their  detachments  when  they  could,  though 
they  had  no  prospect  of  gain. 

After  leaving  Andalusia,  I  crossed  La  Mancha. 
I  was  obliged  to  stop  several  days  at  every  station, 
waiting  for  the  return  of  the  escorts  that  regularly 
conveyed  ammunition  to  the  siege  of  Cadiz.  Some- 
times completely  wearied  out  by  staying  long  in 
wretched  lodgings,  I  have  abandoned  myself  to  my 
fate,  and  ventured  to  go  unaccompanied  from  one 
halting-place  to  another.  The  commanders  at  the 
different  posts  of  communication  could  not  spare  a 
convoy  but  for  the  essential  service  of  the  army, 
for  they  often  lost  several  soldiers  when  escorting 
a  single  courier  a  few  leagues. 

King  Joseph  could  not  devise  a  plan  for  collect- 
ing bis  revenues  regularly.     It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  he  sent  flying  columns  to  scour  the  country 
The  people  fled  for  refuge  to  the  mountains,  o 
with  more  courage,  defended  themselves  in  the 
houses.    The  soldiers  pillaged  the  villages,  and  t 
contributions  were  not  received.     Peaceable  in! 
bitants  sometimes  had  to  pay  for  all  the  rest,  I 
were  again  more  heavily  oppressed  by  the  gv 
rilla  chiefs,   because  they  had  not  fled  at  the 
preach  of  the   French.      The  inhabitants   of 
Mancha,  as  well  as  those  of  other  provinces 
Joining,  were  exasipex^X^^  V^  ^  ^\^%fe  ^V&vai 
and  the  •  number  oi  oxxx  €?[v^\B^fta  vs^ct'^wasA 
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day.  New  CaBtile*  which  1  passed  through  also 
in  my  journey,  was  not  more  tranquil  than  the 
province  of  La  Mancha.  The  Spanish  partisans 
were  at  the  point  of  taking  King  Joseph  prisoner 
in  one  of  his  own  country-houses  near  Madrid ; 
and  often  the  French  were  carried  off  before  the 
gates,  and  sometimes  from  the  very  streets  of  the 
capital. 

I  staid  near  a  month  at  Madrid,  waiting  for  an. 
opportunity  to  depart.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to 
get  there  from  Bayonne,  because  numerous  de- 
tachments were  always  going  from  thence  to  rein- 
force the  armies  in  Spain.  But  to  get  permission 
to  return  to  France,  it  was  necessary  to  be  lame.^ 
The  Board  of  Health  received  the  strictest  or- 
ders ;  and  they  granted  no  leave  but  to  those 
wounded  officers  or  soldiers  of  whom  they  had 
not  the  slightest  hope  of  recovery.  I  was  num- 
bered with  those  who  had  thus  a  right  to  return. 
Even  at  the  price  I  paid,  I  was  most  glad  to  quit 
a  war  so  inglorious  and  unjust';  where  the  deep 
feelings  of  my  soul  never  ceased  to  disapprove  of 
the  mischief  which  my  hands  were  constrained  to 
commit. 

I  left  Madrid  with  a  numerous  caravan  of  bro- 
ken-down officers,  who  were  going  to  Fiunce  un- 
der an  escort  of  only  seventy-five  foot-soldiers.. 
We  formed  a  platoon  of  cripples,  commanded  by 
the  senior  wounded,  that  we  might  die  in  arms  if 
we  were  attacked.  We  were  incapable  of  defending - 
ourselves ;  and  many  of  us  had  to  be  tied  on  horse- 
back, to  enable  us  to  keep  our  seats. 

Two  of  our  company  were  insane.  -  The  first 
was  a  hussar,  who  had  lost  hk  t^^ou  m  ^q\^^- 

VOL»  u,  p 
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qnenee  of  serere  wvimdt  he  had  received  on  the 
head*  He  marched  on  foot,  hairing  been  deprired 
of  bis  hone  and  hie  annsy  for  fear  of  hie  eacaping 
or  doing  miachief.  Notwithstanding  his  derange- 
ment, he  had  not  forgotten  hie  degree  of  rank,  and 
the  name  of  hie  regiment.  Sometimea  he  took  df 
Ua  hat  before  ns,  and  showed  vs  the  scars  of  rati 
woonds,  which  he  pretended  to  have  gotten  in  ima* 
ginary  battles,  of  which  he  spoke  incoaoandy.  Our 
eonroy  being  one  day  attacked  on  the  march,  he 
eluded  the  yigilance  of  his  keepers,  and  recovered 
his  former  intrepidity  for  thrashing  enemies,  amed 
with  nothing  bat  a  simple  stidc.  He  called  this 
cane,  **  the  magic  sceptre  of  the  Grand  Sultan  of 
Morocco,  his  predecessor. " 

The  other  was  an  old  Ftemiah  musician  of  light 
infantry,  whose  brain  the  warmth  of  Spanish  wine 
had  inspired  for  life  with  an  nnmoveable  gaiety. 
He  had  exchanged  his  clarinet  for  a  fiddle,  which 
he  used  to  play  at  the  entertainments  of  his  native 
village  when  a  boy.  He  marched  in  the  middle 
of  our  melancholy  troop,  both  playing  and  dancing 
everlastingly. 

Not  one  solitary  traveller  appeared  on  the  long 
lonely  road  we  joomied ;  only,  we  met  every  two 
or  three  days  convoys  of  ammnnition,  or  other 
escorts,  who  lodged  with  us  nnder  the  shelter  of 
cmmbling  hots,  whose  windows  and  doors  had 
been  carried  off  to  supply  the  French  armies  with 
wood.  Instead  of  that  crowd  of  children  and  idlers 
that  flock,  in  time  of  peace,  to  meet  strangers  at 
the  entrance  of  villages,  we  perceived  a  small  post 
of  French  issuing  fiom  behind  paKsades  and  bar- 
rien,  calling  to  na  lo  *^\iii)^*'  ^h^.t.  they  might 
know  who  we  were*    SoinfifCans»>  xaq>  ^ 
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would  unexpectedly  appear,  stationed  on  some  old 
tower  in  a  deserted  Tillage — ^like  a  solitary  owl 
among  ruins. 

The  nearer  we  approached  France,  the  more 
our  danger  from  the  partisans  increased.  At  every 
station  we  came  to,  we  fomid  detachments  from 
different  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  waiting  our  arrival 
to  go  with  us.  Whole  battalions — ^whole  regi- 
ments, reduced  to  mere  skeletons,  or  to  a  very 
few  men — sadly  returned  with  their  eagles  and  co~ 
Jones,  to  recruit  in  France,  Italy,  Switeerlani^ 
Germany,  and  Poland.  Our  convoy  left  Spain  ai 
the  end  of  July,  twenty  days  after  Ciudad  Rodrigo^ 
a  strong  fwtress  of  the  province  of  Salamanca,  htA 
laUen  into  the  hands  of  the  Frendu 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Herb  I  ought  to  close  these  Memoirs ;  becanW} 
having  left  Spain  at  this  period  of  the  war,  I  have 
not  witnessed  what  followed  with  my  own  eyes> 
But  since  then,  during  a  year's  stay  in  England,  I 
have  collected'  materials  which  coold  not,  atdie 
time,  be  procured  on  the  Continent ;  and  am,  there- 
fore, enabled  to  add  to  my  narrative  that  of  the 
Campaign  of  Portugal — the  masterpiece  both  of 
national  and  military  defence. 

After  the  campaign  of  Austria,  and  the  peace 
concluded  at  Vienna  in  1809,  France  saw  herself 
free  from  all  her  Northern  wars  ;  and  the  whole  of 
Europe  believed,  that  once  again  would  Spain  and 
Portugal  fall  under  the  feet  of  the  mighty  nrmiei 
of  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  could  dispose. 
That  conqueror  bad  announced,  that  he  would 
chase  the  English  from  the  Peninsula ;  and  that,  in 
one  year,  the  world  would  witness  his  triumphal 
eagles  planted  on  the  forts  of  Lisbon.  He  forth- 
with sent  powerful  supplies  to  Spain,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  invading  Portugal. 

The  French  army  destined  for  that  invasion, 
was  more  than  80,000  strong.  The  Commander- 
in-chief  was  MarftYi«X  ^^aaewa.%  «sA  \\.  >K«a  divid- 
ed into  three  dwiB\oi»,  utAet  x^^^  w^«s^  ^\^«- 
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■lialfl  Ney,  Junot,  and  Reynier.  Tba  first  two  o 
these  corps  united  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sala 
manca,  and  occupied  the  country  between  the 
Douro  and  the  Tagus.  The  third,  that  of  General 
Reynier,  was  in  Estremadnra,  opposite  the  frontier 
of  Alentejo ;  its  right  communicating  at  Alcantara* 
with  the  left  of  ^e  corps  of  Marshal  Ney.  A 
fourth  corps  of  reserve  assembled  at  Valladolidf 
imder  the  command  of  General  Drouet,  to  reinforce 
and  support  the  invading  army  if  required. 

The  army  of  Lord  Wellington,  opposed  to  that 
of  Marshal  Massena,  counted  30,000  English,  and 
aa  many  Portuguese  in  its  ranks.  The  Regency 
of  Portugal  had,  besides  that,  15,000  regular  troops 
Wider  arms,-— seyeral  flying  corps  of  Portuguese 
militia,  led  by  chiefs  of  their  own  nation,  or  by 
English  officers, — and  levies  en  maste^  known  by 
ibe  name  of  OrdenanzcUf  which  the  English  esti- 
mated only  at  45,000,  but  in  fact  consisted,  in  a 
case  of  invasion,  of  the  whole  armed  population  of 
Portugal*  They  were  exasperated  against  the 
French  laLpatriotism,  hatred,  vengeance,  and  the 
qstmory  or  recent  evils  they  had  endured  for  the 
wo  preceding  years,  during  the  expeditions  of 
darsnals  Junot  and  Soult — all  unsuccessful  though 
lity  were. 

-  The  undisciplined  native  bands  did  incalculable 

iichief  to  the  French  when  they  fought  for  their 

mes,  in  the  gorges  of  their  mountains,  where 

or  numbers  and  local  knowledge  gave  them  a 

at  advantage.     But  beyond  their  own  country 

j^  were  useless.    It  was  for  this  reason  that  the 

^Portuguese  regular  army  of  Lord  Wellin^o 

would  not  more  a  step  from  thfi  ^<^  oil  ^^ 
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fence  it  occnpied  on  tbe  frontien  of  Poringal,  and 
north  and  south  of  the  Tagns,  notwithstanding  all 
the  provocations  of  the  French.  The  English  ge- 
neral was  besides  afraid  to  giwe  battle  in  the  plains 
of  the  province  of  Salamanca,  where  his  enemies  pre- 
sented a  numerous  and  formidable  body  of  cavalry. 

After  the  taking  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  Frendi 
•passed  the  Coa,  repulsed  the  English  outposts, 
invested  Almeida  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and 
on  the  27th  of  August  got  possession  of  it  by  ca- 
pitulation, thirteen  days  after  the  trenches  were 
opened. 

General  Reynier's  corps  left  Spanish  Estrema- 
dura,  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Alcantara,  and  con- 
centrated itself  in  the  neighhonrhood  of  Almeida, 
with  the  two  other  French  divisions.  Hie  English 
corps  opposed  to  that  of  General  Reynier  tolmds 
Elvas  and  Portal^gre,  crossed  the  Tagus  also  by  a 
simultaneous  movement  at  Villa- Vel ha ;  and  the 
whole  army  of  Lord  Wellington  retreated  by  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mondego,  to  the  impregnable  po- 
sition of  the  Sierra  de  Murcella  behind  the  Alva. 

The  French  army  left  the  environs  of  Almeida 
on  the  15th  of  September,  entered  the  valley  wa- 
tered by  the  Mondego  the  day  following,  passed 
that  river  at  Celorico,  and  again  repassed  it  at  tbe 
bridge  of  Fomos.  Marshal  Massena  led  his  army 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Mondego,  intending 
by  a  rapid  movement  to  seize  on  Coimbra,  which 
he  believed  the  English  had  left  quite  exposed 
when  retiring  by  the  opposite  bank. 

The  French  arrived  at  Vizeu  on  the  21st,  where 
tbey  were  obliged  to  halt  two  whole  days  waiting 
for  their  artillery,  vrtioae  Tft«cc^i\fflj\\«fcTL  retarded 
by  the  badness  of  t\»  to«j5«>  wA  ^^ifc  %\x»^  ^V 
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^llie  Poctngnese  militia.  On  the  24th  their  yan- 
•ipoard  discovered  the  English  picqets  stationed  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Dao,  and  beat  them  back 
after  repairing  the  bridges  which  had  been  broken 
down.  Lord  Wellington  had  made  his  army 
hastily  cross  from  the  left  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
MondegO)  in  order  to  defend  the  defiles  of  the 
nonntains  on  the  way  to  Coimbra.  He  had  left 
but  a  single  brigade  of  infinntry  and  one  divi- 
aipn  of  cavalry,  in  his  former  position  of  Sierra 
de  Murcella. 

On  the  25th  and  26th,  the  French  corps  arrived 
•occessively  at  the  foot  of  the  mountidns  Sierra 
de  Bnsaco,  whose  summits  they  found  occupied 
by  the  Anglo-Portnguese  army.  At  six  o'clock, 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  they  marched  in  co- 
lumn against  ^e  right  and  centre  of  that  army,  in 
the  two  roads  leading  to  Coimbra,  by  the  v&Iage 
of  San  Antonio  de  Cantaro,  and  by  the  convent  of 
Bnsaco.  These  roads  were  cut  up  in  several  pla- 
ces, and  defended  by  ai-tillery.  The  mountain 
over  which  they  pass  is  besides  encumbered  with 
tteep  rocks,  and  is  very  difficult  of  access. 

The  French  column  which  attacked  the  right 
of  the  English  advanced  with  intrepidity,  in  spite 
of  the  fire  of  their  artillery  and  light  troops.  It 
reached  the  top  of  the  eminence  after  sustaining 
considerable  loss,  and  began  to  deploy  in  line  with 
the  greatest  coolness,  and  most  perfect  regularity. 
But  a  superior  force  again  assaulted  it,  and  com- 
pelled it  to  retire.  It  soon  rallied,  made  a  second 
attack,  and  was  again  repulsed.  The  French  bat- 
talions, which  advanced  against  the  convent  of  Bu- 
saco,  where  the  left  and  centre  o^  xJa^  ^Yi^>^  ^- 
rhions  joined,  were  also  dmen  WcV^  ^\\V\^\»»* 
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cuktedy  in  mffering  them  to  perish  with  htfkkgtfr 
and  disease,— the  never-fiedling  scourges  of  intfid- 
ing  annies,  when  they  are  not  welcomed  and  se- 
conded by  the  nation  s  wishes. 

At  the  call  of  Lord  Wellington,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  Regency  of  Portugal,  the  entire  popa- 
faition  of  the  Talley  of  Mondego,  and  part  of  that 
of  the  ncMth  bank  of  the  Tagns,  quitted  their  dwell- 
ings in  a  body.  All  the  serviceable  men  had  pre- 
▼ionsly  retired  to  the  mountains  with  their  cakde 
and  their  arms  only ;  and  at  the  approach  of  tbe 
F^rench,  there  remained  only  an  immense  crowd  ef 
old  men,  women,  children,  priests  and  nuns,  who 
simultaneously  destroyed  their  own  means  of  sob- 
nstence,  to  put  them  out  of  their  enemies'  resck, 
and  retired  to  Lisbon  to  be  under  the  protectioa 
of  the  English  army. 

The  benevolence  of  several  convents,  stirred  np 
by  patriotism,  and  seconded  by  liberal  alms,  at  fifst 
supplied  the  wants  of  these  voluntary  exiles,  who^ 
to  save  their  country,  had  resigned  themselves  to 
Providence.  In  the  streets,  in  the  squares,  and 
without  the  walls  of  Lisbon,  a  peaceful  camp  was 
formed  for  them  behind  tbe  English  intrenchments, 
which  was  nearly  as  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
Portugal,  as  the  armed  warriors  who  struggled  in 
her  cause. 

The  French,  in  their  rapid  march  between  Al^ 
meida  and  Alenquer,  to  adopt  their  own  words,  * 
"  found  only  towns  and  villages  deserted,  mills 
made  useless,  wine  flowing  in  Uie  streets,  com 
burned  to  ashes,   and   even   furniture  broken  to 

*  See  the  Account  of  tV%Ttwv»R^k<Ma^aDL'^wtax^  in  t^ 
Jlfonileur  of  Kov.  30^1  \%\^. 
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^ieee0.  They  saw  neither  horse,  mnle,  ass,  cow, 
nor  goat. "  Hiey  were  obliged  to  subsist  on  their 
own  beasts  of  burthen,  and  the  limited  supply  of 
biacuit  they  brought  almig  with  them  to  Portugal ; 
for  they  calculated  on  obtaining  by  conquest  the 
▼ast  resources  of  one  of  the  most  commercial  ca- 
pitals in  Europe* 

Unexpectedly  stopped,  when  they  fancied  tbem« 
•elves  on  the  eve  of  terminating  their  travels,  they 
were  compelled  to  live  on  the  victuals  which  the 
M^a«  individually  procured.  Chance,  necessity, 
native  cunning,  and  the  long  habit  of  a  wandering 
waning  life,  enabled  them  sometimes  to  discover 
provisions  in  the  secret  places  where  the  natives 
bad  buried  them,  to  be  out  of  their  enemies*  reach. 

On  every  side  the  French  were  surrounded,  and 
their  communications  were  all  intercepted  by  fly- 
ing corps,  even  before  they  reached  the  lines  of 
Ttmres  Vedras.     Coimbra,  ^ere  a  garrison  had 
been  left,  and  different  intendants  to  form  maga^ 
sines,  as  also  sick  and  wounded  to  the  number  of 
five  thousand, — this  city  was  retaken  by  the  Por- 
ti^^nese  militia  on  the  7th,  and  other  French  posts 
tiesides,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mondego.     The 
raiads  by  which  the  army  of  Massena  should  have 
received  their  provisions  and  ammunition,  had  all 
lieen  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  corps,  command- 
ed by  Generals  Silveira  and  Bacellar,  and  the  mi- 
itia  of  Colonels  Trant,  Miller,^Wilson  and  Grant. 
Ilie  right  flank  of  his  army  was  also  disturbed 
ind  harassed  by  frequent  sorties  of  the  garrisons 
)f  Peniche,  of  Ourem,  and  of  Obidos.     The  pea- 
tant  bands  and  the  militia  corps,  united  to  attack 
he  detachmeHts  and  foraging  psrtiea  o(  thft^xvus^^ 
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whoM  daily  bread  was  purchased  at  tke  coat  of 
many  H^s. 

While  these  individnal  contests  raged  in  their 
rear,  and  on  their  flanks,  with  all  the  sseal  that 
▼engeance  and  exasperated  national  hatred  conld 
inspire,  the  English,  always  on  the  watch  within 
their  lines,  enjoyed  the  most  perfect  peace,  and 
lost  not  a  single  man.  Their  yidettes  ne^er  fired 
on  those  of  the  French ;  and  their  advanced  posts 
did  not  attempt,  by  fake  attacks,  to  provoke  or 
vex  each  other.  This  profound  tranquillity  which 
reigned  in  front  between  the  two  armies,  was  the 
result  of  that  kind  of  tacit  convention  which  usn? 
ally  exists  between  regular  armies,  who,  though 
antagonists,  have  neither  hatred  nor  passion  to  gra- 
tify, because  they  are  only  indirectly  interested  in 
the  cause  for  which  they  contend. 

The  French  continued  waiting  below  the  lines 
of  Torres  Vedras,  suffering  numberless  privationi 
with  patience,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  shortly 
reduce  their  enemies  to  despair.  They  trusted 
that  the  immense  crowd  of  people,  of  every  de- 
scription, which  they  had  driven  before  Uiem,  and 
shut  up  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  cs^ital  in  a 
narrow  unfertile  spot,  would  starve  their  enemy  b 
army,  and  compel  them  to  fight  or  to  re-embark. 
But  the  English  and  Portuguese  had  the  broad 
ocean  behind  them ;  and  their  swift  and  nume- 
rous ships  had  freedom  of  intercourse  with  the  one 
or  the  other  hemisphere.  Provisions,  at  first,  were 
supplied  from  England  and  Brazil ;  and,  afterwards, 
numerous  trading  vessels,  allured  by  the  prospect 
of  gain,  transferred  to  the  Tagus  the  abundance  of 
Africa  and  America,  ^^d  xli^  nearer  supplies  of 
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Ae  pM¥iii^Ses  ia  Spain  and  Portugal  that  had  not 
been  invaded. 

The  French,  weakened  by  their  daily  losses^ 
and  by  sicknesB,  the  consequence  of  want  and  in- 
aetirity,  began  at  length  to  find  themselves  in  the 
rerf  mtnalion  to  which  they  trosted  their  foei 
woold  be  reduced. 

Their  detachments  were  kept  from  foraging  in 
tbdr  rear,  towards  Upper  Estremadura,  by  the  riv* 
er  Zessere,  and  the  town  of  Abrantes.  The 
bridges  of  the  Tagus,  on  their  left,  being  destroy- 
ed, they  were  separated,  by  this  means,  from 
liower  Estremadura  and  Alentejo.  These  dis- 
tricts had  hitherto  been  untouched ;  and  their  prox- 
imity tended  to  increase  the  desire  which  the 
French,  amid  their  distresses,  naturally  had  to  pos^ 
•ess  them.  They  made  several  unsuccesaftd  at* 
tempts  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Tagus,  in  order 
to  get  at  these  much  wished  for  provinces.  Among 
othen,  they  threatened  the  inhabitants  of  Chamii* 
■ea,  a  small  village  on  the  opposite  bank,  that,  if 
they  did  not  biing  over  tbefa:  boats,  l^ey  would  set 
fire  to  their  dwellings.  The  fishermen,  to  whom  the 
Koats  belonged,  put  an  end  to  ^  question,  by 
burning  them  tXL  immediately.  The  country  then 
iew  to  arms  ;  and  the  English  made  one  dinsion 
€ti  infantry,  and  another  of  cavalry,  cross  the  Tar 
gus,  to  oppose  the  designs  of  the  FVench.  Lord 
Wellington  had  received  a  reinforcement  of  10,000 
Spaniaids,  brought  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana ; 
and  by  employing,  in  the  land  service,  some  dm- 
ttoneers  of  the  English  fleet,  he  was  enaMed  t# 
despatch  these  divisions  to  guard  the  oppon^^ 
banks,  without  weakenmg  his  lines. 

TO£.  JJ.  Q  ^ 
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The  French  having  now  waited  helow  the  Vines 
of  Torres  Vedras  for  more  than  a  month  between 
Villa  Franca,  Sobral  Villa  Nueva,  Otta  ^and  Ale- 
ventre,  they  began  at  last  to  find  themselves  in  ab< 
solute  starvation.  They  broke  up  their  camp  du- 
ring the  night  of  the  14th  of  November,  and  re- 
treated to  take  up  a  position  at  Santarem,  behind 
the  Rio  Major.  The  order  and  silence  of  their 
departure  was  such,  that  the  English  videttes  op- 
posite those  of  the  French,  were  not  aware  till  day- 
break, that  their  enemies  had  retired. 

The  English,  afraid  that  this  movement  of  the 
French  was  intended  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
Tagus,  sent  over  considerable  reinforcements  to 
strengthen  the  troops  that  were  already  there. 
Their  army  left  the  lines  they  had  occupied  on 
the  19th,  and,  following  the  route  of  the  French^ 
advanced  in  fighting  columns  opposite  Santarem, 
near  to  the  Rio  Major,  apparently  determined  to 
force  the  passage  of  that  river.  But  they  renounc-^ 
ed  this  design  when  they  saw  the  sti'ength  of  the 
French  position.  Lord  Wellington  established  his 
bead-quarters  at  Cartaxo,  placing  his  advanced 
posts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Major,  between 
that  river  and  his  former  lines,  that  he  might  be 
ready  to  return  there  again  if  the  French  would 
come  back  and  attack  him  with  a  superior  force. 

Santarem  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
and  almost  perpendicular  chain  of  mountains.  In 
their  foreground  is  another  cliain,  not  quite  so 
elevated,  on  which  the  first  of  the  French  linos  was 
extended.  The  Rio  Major  runs  at  the  foot  of 
these  heights,  and  a  little  farther  off  flows  the  Ta- 
gus. The  English  had  to  cross  a  large  extent  of 
marshy  ground  by  Xvio  C3c\x&^^wwj%>  \4\s.\s;Il^  as  well 
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aft  tbe  bridge,  were  completely  commanded  by  ar« 
tillery. 

Marshal  Massena  had  wisely  chosen  and  forti- 
fied the  position  of  Santarem,  with  the  view  of 
keeping  the  English  in  check  on  the  Rio  Major 
with  very  few  troops,  and  of  enabling  him  without 
any  hazard  to  extend  his  cantonments  to  the  river 
^ezere,  over  which  ho  cansed  two  bridges  to  be 
thrown.  He  occnpied  both  its  banks  with  a  divi- 
sion of  infantry,  in  order  to  overawe  Abrantes; 
and  protect  the  detachments  sent  to  forage  in  Up- 
per Estremadura.  He  wished  to  establish  a  com- 
munication with  Spain  by  the  route  of  Thomar, 
until  the  reinforcements  for  which  he  looked,  and 
that  were  indispensable  to  the  continuance  of  his 
Operations  after  the  losses  he  had  sustained,  should 
akrive,  and  chase  tbe  Portuguese  militia  from  the 
posts  on  the  roads  in  the  valley  of  Mondego,  which 
had  every  one  been  seieed. 

The  corps- de-reserve   under  General  Drouet^ 
tad  left  Valladolid  on  the  12th  of  October,  on  its 
Vay  to  the  Portuguese  frontier.     The  division  of 
reneral  Gardanne,  which  bad  remained  to  garii- 
m.  Ciudad-Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  had  also  com- 
enced  its  march,  to  rejoin  the  army  of  Massena ; 
t  on  the   14th  of  November,  it  had  suddenly 
len  back  towards  the  Spanish  territory,  after  ap- 
vaching   to  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  first 
nch  posts.     This  division  was  deceived  regard- 
the  situation  of  afiairs,  by  the  great  number  of 
tuguese  militia,  which  had  never  ceased  to  ha- 
lt since  it  crossed  their  frontiers,  and  had  even 
•oyed  its  van-guard.     General  Gardanne  re- 
on  the  corps  of  General  Diouet)  ^\i^  %2^g»SL 
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«iter«d  IHirtagal  with  it  in  the  monUi  of  Decem- 
ber. 

The  corps  of  General  Dronet  took  its  route  by 
the  TsUey  of  Mondego^  and  joined  the  aimy  of 
Marshal  MaQsenat  affc^  dispersing  the  hostile  miU* 
tia»  bnt|  as  usual,  not  destroying  them.  The  Por- 
ingaese  General  Silveira  returned  at  the  end  of 
the  month  to  attack  the  division  of  Clapar^de,  who 
had  been  left  at  Trancoao  and  Pinhel»  in  the  diir 
trict  of  Coa,  to  preserre  the  communications  of  tbs 
army  in  Portugal  with  Spain.  Creneral  Clapar^e 
nnited  his  division  in  consequence,  routed  GenerU 
Silveira,  and  pursued  him  to  the  Douro.  But  hs 
was  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Trancoso  and 
Cnarday  on  account  of  the  movements  of  other 
bodies  of  militia  under  General  Bacellar  and  Co- 
lonel Wilson,  who,  on  the  Pavio  and  at  Castrs 
Piaro,  fell  on  his  flanks  and  his  rear. 

These  corps  of  militia  never  ventured  to  attack 
uny  but  the  weak  parts  of  the  army,  such  as  the 
jrear  and  van-guards,  detachments,  petty  garrisons, 
^  isolated  troops,  to  whom  they  did  inodculable 
ipischief ;  and  their  numbers  and  local  knowledge 
rendered  it  impossible  that  they  could  be  destroy- 
ed. If  they  were  dispersed  in  one  place,  they 
tallied  in  another,  and  every  where  united  with 
them  in  their  expeditions  the  armed  population  of 
the  country. 

General  Drouet  arrived  at  Leyria,  and  with  the 
other  French  corps  occupied  the  country  between 
the  sea  and  the  Tagus,  towards  Punhete  and  San- 
tarem.  Marshal  Massena  caused  a  number  of 
boats  to  be  built  at  Pnnhdte,  in  order  to  throw  a 
bridge  acroaa  the  T^y^gi^  \  «^  serious  undertaking  in 
H  country  depopuilkatfid  oi  \^A\Ii^s^v^a3)^J^«sc^.^^c^ 
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affords  but  limited  reBources  at  best.  The  Engi- 
lish  corps  who  occupied  Mugem,  Aluierin,  Cba- 
xrinsca,  and  Saint  Brito,  on  the  opposite  bank,  ob- 
served these  preparations,  and,  to  oppose  them^ 
began  to  construct  batteries  of  very  considerable 
strength. 

It  was  of  as  much  importance  to  the  English  to 
preyent  the  passage  of  this  river,  as  it  was  to  the 
Frencb  to  eifect  it.  The  fate  of  Portugal,  and 
the  success  of  the  future  operations  of  either  party, 
appeared  at  the  time  to  depend  on  this  one  ma- 
nceuvre.  If  Marshal  Massena  succeeded  in  his 
design,  the  English  would  be  obliged  to  divide 
their  force,  and  greatly  to  weaken  themselves,  by 
extending  their  lines  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
The  positions  of  Torres  Vedras  being  less  ably 
guarded,  and  being  deprived  of  many  necessary 
defenders,  might  then  have  been  carried  at  the 
cost  of  some  thousand  lives,  by  a  French  corps 
advancing  from  Leyria  upon  Lisbon.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  English  had  concentrated  theif 
troops  within  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  the  Frencjt 
might  have  descended  in  the  direction  of  the  Ts^s^ 
after  crossing  it,  and  seized  the  small  peninsula  oxi 
which  are  built  the  towns  of  Fajmela  and  Setubalp  . 
From  its  extremity,  they  might  have  commandedki 
the  course  of  the  Tagus,  and  starved  the  city  of 
Lisbon.  In  fine,  from  the  heights  of  Almada  op-s. 
posite,  they  might  have  bombarded  this  capital.     ' 

On  the  9th  of  January,  Marshals  Soult  and 
Mortier  arrived  at  Merida  with  all  the  disposable 
forces  of  the  army  of  Andalusia,  designing  to.  lay 
siege  to  Badajoz  and  Elvas,  and  of  thus  co-q^«tql\<^ 
ing  with  Marabal  Massena.,  by  ob\v^vB^\»ox6L^^ 

Q  2 
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lington  to  dismember  bis  annj  in  defending  that 
part  of  the  Portuguese  frontier.  On  the  news  of 
their  approach  toward  Alentejo,  the  English  seat 
additional  troops  under  Generals  Hill  and  Berei- 
ford  to  the  south  of  the  Tagus ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants thereabout  prepared  to  lay  waste  the  cons- 
try,  that  the  French  might  be  ftjaaished,  according 
to  the  defensive  system  so  successfully  pursued  by 
Liord  Wellington  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

To  succour  Badajoz,  General  Mendizabal  was 
sent  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana  with  tlie  10,000 
Spaniards  he  had  brought  to  the  lines  of  Tonres 
Vedras.  The  Marquis  was  then  aick  <^  the  dis- 
ease which  terminated  his  existence  on  the  24lk 
of  January  at  Cartasso.  He  was  deeply  ragrottsd 
by  the  English  and  Spaniardsi  and  died  with  tfaa 
esteem  of  hia  enemies,  bocnue  he  had  never  ds* 
•paired  of  hia  country's  cause,  bnt  persevend  ia 
jOonUnning  the  war,  amid  endleaa  diaeppoinfeet^ 
with  such  activity  and  resolution  as  nsnally  hchmg 
only  to  conquerors.  Marshals  Sonlt  and  Moitier 
took  Olivenza  on  the  2Sd  of  Januaiy,  and  on  tbe 
19th  of  February  they  crossed  the  Gevora  and 
the  Guadiana,  invested  Bad^joz,  and  surprised  aad 
cut  to  pieces  in  his  camp,  the  Spani^  Ganenl 
Mendizabal  and  his  army. 

By  this  time  the  army  of  Marshal  Massena  had 
consumed  all  the  provisions  which  could  be  pro- 
cured on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus ;  and  hi^ 
foragers  were  obliged  to  extend  their  excursions  to 
a  circuit  of  twenty  leagues.  A  great  part  of  tbe 
army  had  to  be  continually  occupied  in  providing 
for  the  wants  o(  \Yv^  Tc^m<^d«.T  ;  and  this  precari* 
ona  BustenaBce  w«»  ^«^^  ^xaa^aWs^ -*w\  5j5iBF- 
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4b6  Engiiah  had  formed  a,  magazine  of  wine  and 
conn  on  the  Bio  Major,  went  with  two  regiments 
•of  cavalry,  and  some  infantry  of  his  own  corps,  to 
appropriate  it  to  the  French.  The  English  retire4 
in  tipoie,  and  the  Marshal  was  wounded  in  a  slight 
jkirmisb,  which  happened  between  his  advanced 
^^nard  and  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  Cavalry  oughl^ 
in  a  manner,  to  be  the  eyes  and  arms  of  a  power- 
ful army,  being  designed  to  procure  and  guard 
tbeir  provisions  ;  but  they  were  a  burden  to  the 
French  by  their  very  numbers,  and  the  difficulty 
of  providing  them  in  food.  Besides,  they  were 
.often  useless  in  a  mountainous  country,  intersectei) 
fvrith  defiles,  and  constantly  infested  with  armed 
•warms  of  peasantry  and  milkia. 
'  Tlie  rage  and  hatred  of  the  invaded  natioo,  ia- 
creaaed  with  the  eontiniianoe  of  ^  war,  because 
of  ibe  liardships  they  endured.  Die  most  timid 
foaaaatsy  who  had  fled  to  the  mountaiiM  only  for 
llie  sake  of  peace,  were  driven,  by  hanger  and  de- 
afwir,  froBn  their  undisturbed  retoeata.  They  pour- 
od  down  into  the  vaUeys,  lay  in  ambush  near  the 
mads,  and  hung  about  the  French  in  the  difficult 
passes,  to  snatch  the  very  victuals  from  them,  of 
which  they  had  been  previously  plundered  them- 
aeLves.  A  peasant,  in  the  vicinity  of  Thomar, 
made  choice  of  a  cavern  near  that  town  as  his  place 
of  refuge.  During  the  month  of  February,  he  kill- 
od,  with  his  own  hand,  above  thirty  Frenchmei^ 
whom  he  surprised  separately ;  and  carried  off  about 
fifty  horses  and  mules. 

Since  so  great  a  proportion  of  our  force  had  been 
employed  in  Portugal,  the  guerrillas  of  S^ain  bad 
become  twice  bolder  than  evet.    ^^xsfi^  ^\v&^ 
who  bad  not  moie  thtoi  a  few  \»ui^^^  >q3v<^<^  ^^"o^^ 
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fieren  months  before,  now  found  themselres  oTer 
fonniilable  liirisians,  that  frequently  seized  the  con- 
Toys  of  ammunition  and  arms,  destined  for  cor 
armies  in  Portniral.  Before  these  conrova  could 
reach  their  destination,  thev  Iiad  to  cross  a  tract  of 
hostile  territory  near  tn'O  hnndred  leagues  in  ex* 
tent.  They  were  composetl  of  mnleteers,  sent 
from  the  sonth  of  France :  and  Spanish  peasants, 
who  were  constrained  unwillingly  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  almost  certain  danger  of  destracrion, 
or  of  losing  their  mules.  These  peasants  tied  the  first 
opportunity  that  offered,  or  sent  notice  beforehand 
to  the  guerrillas,  so  that  when  attacked  they  might 
be  preserred.  The  least  negligence  on  the  part  of 
these  escorts,  would  haFe  deprired  the  whole  army 
of  food. 

Bv  the  besrinnin&r  of  March,  Marshal  Massena 
had  finished  the  building  of  two  hundre<l  boats, 
and  all  his  preparations  for  crossing  the  Tagus  were 
completetl.  But  he  dared  not  attempt  the  passage 
without  additional  reinforcements.  Marshals  Soult 
and  Mortier  could  render  him  no  effectual  assis- 
tance, by  advancing  towards  the  opposite  bank, 
ur.rii  Bailajoz  was  reduced ;  and  this  city  siUl  held 
out. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs,  when  a  convoy 
of  biscuit,  expected  from  France,  was  taken  by  the 
Sfmnish  partisans.     On  the  point  of  absolute  star- 
vation, they  were  obliged  to  think  of  a  retreat; 
and  they  abandoned  Portugal,  after  a  campaign  of 
seven  months,  without  having  fought  one  regular 
battle.     The    English  commander   made  his  ene- 
mies vieUl  to  his  perseverance,  in  pursuing  a  plan 
ir/i it'll'  left  HO  chance  o^  v\c\ot^  \»  <j!^\v?c*^U^  ne- 
rcr  affording  tbem  otie  ov\«itX\ffl:\v>i  ^"^  S»^<v^V 
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On  the  4th  of  Marcb,  the  aicky  the  wo«iideid[» 
•nd  the  haggage  of  the  French,  departed  on  an  im* 
menfle  tnun  oi  beasts  of  burden,  and  the  whole  ar-« 
my  next  day  comm^iced  its  retreat.  Marshall 
I^ey,  who  was  chained  with  the  care  of  the  rearr 
gmurd,  advanced  with  his  corps  from  Leyria  to 
MoUano,  to  menace,  by  this  offensive  demonstra* 
lion,  the  flanks  of  the  English  army,  and  oblige 
them  to  remain  inactive,  whilst  the  other  French 
cocps  were  making  progress. 

The  French  reached  Pombal  on  the  lOthi  and 
tfieir  rear-goard  detained  for  the  whole  of  the  1  Ith, 
the  yan-guard  of  the  English  before  that  tovnv 
They  abandoned  it  towards  night,  and  moved  on-* 
WWl,  1^Lder  cover  of  the  darkness,  to  the  strong 
poaition  of  Redinha  on  the  Adan908.  They  le- 
ffUBsed  that  defile  on  the  approach  of  the  English^ 
under  the  protection  of  arUllery  stationed  on  tba 
n^hbouring  heights,  which  thundered  down  oi^ 
the  van-guard  of  their  enemies.  Tlbe  French  reap 
fonned  in  order  of  battle  behind  the  pass  of  Redin<r 
ha,  and  withdrew  to  the  niain  body,  which  haltj04 
£uc  them  in  the  position  of  Condeixa. 

The  genius  of  t^  French,  says  an  English  wnt^ 
ftr,  ^  was  every  moment  manifest.  They  8uffiBre4 
no  advantage  of  the  ground  to  pass  unimprovedL 
Their  rear-guards  never  abandoned  a  position  tfa^ 
^ere  charged  to  defend,  until  it  was  fiedrly  turned^ 
ivod  then  Aey  only  left  it  to  take  up  a  new  position, 
IMud  to  commence  a  fresh  defence.  The  French 
columns  slowly  retired  to  one  central  point  in  ^ 
chosen  position^  where  they  all  united  in  »  body 

*  History  of  Europe,  EdinbontYi  KmraiaXl^Mnaiua^^^^ 
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to  rest,  to  fkce  the  ^ncmy,  to  repulse  them,  and 
again  renew  tlieir  inarch.  Marshal  Ney,  with 
Rome  chosen  troops,  covered  the  retreat,  whilst 
Marshal  Massena  directed  the  march  of  the  main 
body,  and  kept  himself  always  ready  to  sustain 
the  rear,  if  it  required  his  help.  "  Never,*'  says 
the  English  Military  Journal,*  "  did  the  talents  of 
this  great  captain  shine  so  conspicuously ;  nothing 
can  equal  the  skill  he  then  displayed.  '* 

The  French  took  up  their  position  on  the  Ceira 
during  the  15th,  leaving  an  avant-guard  at  the 
village  of  Foz  de  Aronce,  where  a  pretty  brisk 
engagement  happened.  On  the  16th  they  broke 
down  the  bridge  over  the  Ceira^  and  left  their  po- 
sition on  the  17th  to  retire  behind  the  Alva^ 
There  the  English  army  stopped  to  wait  for  pro- 
visions ;  and  as  far  as  Gtiarda  the  French  were 
followed  only  by  light  troops,  Portuguese  militia, 
and  the  people  of  the  country  they  crossed.  But 
these  with  bitter  rage  incessantly  harassed  themj 
and  gave  no  quarter  to  the  wounded  or  to  strag- 
glers who  fell  into  their  hands. 

Want  compelled  them  to  march  fast.  In  leav- 
ing Portugal  they  found  it  as  they  entered.  The 
cities  were  deserted,  the  houses  were  empty,  and 
no  provisions  could  be  found.  The  French  sol- 
diers, exasperated  by  their  hardships  and  privations, 
abandoned  themselves  to  every  kind  of  outrage, 
and  some  villages  and  even  towns  were  set  on 
fire.  In  their  rapacious  pillage  they  profaned  the 
churches  and  despoiled  them  of  their  ornaments, 
— they  violated  the  tombs  and  dispersed  the  sacred 
relics, — they  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  guilt* 
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OSS  ashes  of  the  dead,  when  the  living  were  be- 
rood  their  reach. 

The  French  remained  at  Guarda  till  the  28th, 
nd  on  the  approach  of  the  English,  abandoned  that 
own  to  occupy  the  strong  position  of  Ruivinha. 
[*he7  defended  the  ford  of  Rapoula  de  Coa  on 
be  3d  with  some  advantage  ;  and  on  the  4th  they 
epassed  the  Portuguese  frontier,  leaving  a  small 
;arrison  behind  them  in  Almeida. 

The  defensive  system  which  obliged  the  army 
if  Massena  to  abandon  Portugal,  after  having  in- 
'aded  it,  was  the  same  as  that  practised  in  Spain. 
Svery  nation  that  has  a  spark  of  patriotism  may 
tmploy  it  with  parallel  success.  It  consists  of 
lothing  more  than  just  avoiding  regular  battles, 
iQjd  obliging  a  powerful  army  to  break  itself  down 
nto  weak  disunited  corps,  for  the  purpose  of  car^ 
ying  on  a  war  in  detail.  Again,  if  it  remains 
mited,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  cripple 
ty  by  destroying  every  means  of  procuring  its  sup- 
ilies,  which  will  be  the  easier  the  greater  its  num- 
bers, and  the  further  removed  by  its  conquests 
rem  the  country  they  should  come. 

In  the  great  military  states  of  central  Europe, 
¥here  the  nations  care  little  about  the  quarrels  of 
lieir  governments,  a  battle  gained,  or  a  tract  of 
sountry  occupied,  supplied  the  French  with  every 
ihing  they  wanted.  Provisions  in  abundance, 
loroes,  arms,  and  even  soldiers,  came  pouring  in 
upon  them ;  and  it  might  be  said  of  their  array, 
Bvhat  Virgil  says  of  Fame, — vires  acqmrit  eundo^ 
-->it  gained  by  going.  • 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  on  the  contrary,  the 
strength  of  the  French  diminished  «a  xJae^  ^\« 
vanced^  by  the  necessity  of  delWi\i\B^  Ti\wskft\w» 
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eoqM  to  opipose  the  scattered  pemntryy  to  pra^ 
cure  provisions,  and  to  preserve  an  extended  Ikie 
of  communication.  Their  army,  eren  when  vio 
torious,  found  itself  soon  reduced  to  the  situatioa 
of  the  lion  in  the  ftihle,  who  tore  himself  with  !» 
own  claws,  in  vainly  attempting  to  get  rid  of  the 
flies  that  continually  followed  and  tormented  him. 
Europe  never  should  forget  that  Spain,  almost 
singly,  supported,  for  upwards  of  five  years,  ths 
weight  of  the  immense  power  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  Victorious  in  Italy,  on  the  Danube, 
on  the  Elbe,  and  on  the  Niemen — ^he  had  either 
crushed  or  leagued  with  him  the  greatest  port  of 
Europe.  In  uniting  under  his  bannera  the  coa* 
quered  with  their  conquerors,  he  had  conveited  Iw 
enemies  into  allies  armed  in  bis  cause.  Italians, 
Poles,  Swiss,  Dutch,  Saxons,  Ba^rarians,  and  all 
the  warlike  nations  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
fihine,  mingled  in  the  lunks  with  Frenchmei, 
emulous  of  their  gtory,  and  delighting  to  display 
in  battle  that  they  too  were  inspired  widi  contenpl 
of  death  and  danger. 

The  great  Powers  of  the  North  aad  East  of  £a* 
rope,  who,  in  spite  of  their  misfortones,  had  still 
strength  enough  to  contoid,  were  stmck  powerieio 
hy  the  illusion  of  Napoleon's  power.  He  distri- 
buted kingdoms  throughout  Europe  to  his  com- 
panions in  arms,  as  he  did  governments  in  Ranee 
to  his  followers ;  and  the  name  and  anthority  of 
King  came  at  last  to  be  regarded  as  no  more  than 
a  step  ef  military  promotion  in  his  army. 

At  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  1808, 

the  French  had  already  invaded  Portugal  without 

striking  a  blow.    TVv«Y^^c^^ied  Madrid,  the  very 

centre  of  Sp»n,  wvd  \»^  >b^  ^x^*a%«oi 


IK  ^iMnkik'  trdojpB  W(jfl»  deMned  in  Oemriiliy  md 
Portngaly  fighting  in  the  same  ranki  With  thcf 
French.  Those  who  staid  behind  knew  not  then 
to  distingaish  betw^fi  the  orders  of  the  French^ 
and  the  will  of  their  own  monarchs,  Charles  IV. 

m&  ^M^uMffid  Vil. 

*  lit  k€i0piiig  tlMe  liotereigiiB  pfnmmeti  in  Fnmcdy 
mA  ifpiAtsiing  Ms  brother  Kl&g  of  Spain,  NapcK 
iMtf  bcfled  thflt  h  ^eak  said  {M>wefiesB  nMiomi  de* 
pfl¥^  of  tfadr  dttthi  #oidd  Ather  have  prcfctrred 
ilktifvlh  (Hf  A  stM>f;er,  timn  the  sooufge  ei  war  on 
tiW  iNMoiil  lif  llNfir  Cdttntiy*  Nspdhson  bclitfVtfdt 
Md  ttil  Europe  wilh  hlM,  tlAt  l^ain  iroidd  hirre 

•  Di^flg  ^  ttmfvAts  of  tlie  wur'ti  e(mttttttiiiM» 
ttM  IRteliteb  hud  gbined  leii  piteh^  bMties  in  sue* 
^NUimi,  and  s«i«ed  alfnoiit  etery  eHadd  in  tte 
ftli||#Mn ;;  bM  yist  dMBy  hid  ncit  rcNliMsBd  a  >b|^ 
Mli^HMtt  ^ti^  A  -|ieltiiBiiMl  snbiiiisneikk  I^Mln .  uMb 
bo«»  conquered  to  thto  gttiM  0f  Cadifl^  m  Forttigal 
to  thoae  of  Lisbon.  Even  though  both  theee  cities 
had  bem  taken,  the  fate  of  tbe  Peninsola  wonid 
mot  then  hare  been  sealed.  Whilst  the  French 
fpera  lying  under  the  walk  of  Lisbon  and  Cadisy 
troops  of  Spaniards  made  incnrsions  to  the  gates 
•f  Toulouse,  in  the  very  heart  of  France. 

One  and  the  same  spirit  inspired  the  whole 
Spanish  naUon — love  of  liberty,  and  detestation  of 
those  strangers  who  meant  to  humble  their  na- 
tional pride,  and  make  them  the  slaves  of  a  foreign 
y<^e.  It  was  neither  armies  nor  fortresses  tlwt 
required  conquering  in  Spain,  but  the  single  mul* 
tiforious  feelmg  which  actuated  all  Vmk  ^)i&usB&« 

VOL,  JI0  K 


bBuUeiL— that  ivnput  whicb  ball  ai 


Knee  dieae  Memmn  wera.writtai 
^ilriiif  111  ill  the  iMHth  ef  Enrope  the 
natiiNi,  and  the  Pnuuan  people  also,  gi 
ef  de^MioB  to  their  coonayi  in  many, 
milar  to.tbat  which  hai  done  hoDour  to 
aula,  Rnda,  Fnuno,  and  Spain,  hi 
MMedily  deUrered  fzviB  thdr  ctmun 
Then  eTenta>  which  have  changed  1 
Enrope,  as  powerfnlly  demonatrate,  ea  i 
and  noble  cqateat,  that  the  real  atreDgt 
deea  Mt  BO  mneli  connBt  of  ibt  numb* 
of  their  maM%  m  in  a  apirit  pf  religion 
or  political  eadrannKn,  atrong  enoa^ 
erery  indindaal  i^  a  aatton  in  the  pnbl 
ifUeaa^y  ae  if  it  wen  Ilia  own,  . 
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No  event  ever  struck  Europe  with  more  alarm 
and  astonishment,  than  the  sudden  reappearance 
of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  on  the  coast  of  France,  in 
March  1815.  With  ahout  1100  men,  and  in  the 
space  of  twenty  days,  he  regained  possession  of 
.the  French  capital,  and  of  that  throne,  from  which 
his  own  folly  and  amhition  had,  not  a  twelvemonth 
before,  hurled  him.  In  his  own  language,  his  mo- 
tive for  returning  to  France,  was  the  alleged  inten- 
tion of  his  vanquishers  to  remove  him  from  Elba  to 
some  place  more  remote ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Allied  Powers  had  this  step  in  view.  But 
at  the  same  time,  if  he  had  not  been  aware  of  the 
actual  situation  of  France,  he  would  hardly  have 
ventured  upon  so  hazardous  an  enterprise.  The 
people  in  general,  and  the  army  in  particular,  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  new  order  of  things ;  and  a 
grand  conspiracy  had  been  set  on  foot,  and  had  re- 
ceived the  applause  and  support  even  oC  \ha^  m 
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whom  Louis  had  most  confidence.  Tlie  grsiitest 
precantions  were  taken  by  those  in  power,  who  bo- 
longed  to  this  conspiracy,  to  remore  the  Royiil 
troops  to  a  distance ;  whUst  those  who  were  known 
to  be  favonrable  to  Napoleon's  cause,  were  broogfat 
from  the  Rhine  and  the  Gfaronne,  and  planted  oa 
the  very  roate  whidi  they  were  aware  he  most  of 
necessity  pnrsne.  The  French  Groyemment,  ia 
^t,  aemed  cftfeVns  of  the  approa^of^g  m 
sis.  It  was  nunonred,  in  Noyember  1814^ 
that  Buonaparte  had  i^gents  in  almost  every  regi- 
ment of  the  line.  The  ministers  were  furnished 
with  a  list  of  the  traitors  engaged  in  the  plot,  and 
a  copy  of  the  cipher  in  which  they  corresponded; 
The  informer  of  this  important  piece  of  news  wt0 
to  hare  reoinTed  six  thonmnid  ponnds  foilr  die  Af* 
eoyery.  He  was,  howiBver,  bnlnded  as  an  bmfm^ 
tor,  and  accused  of  having  invented  the  slory  of 
the  plot,  f6r  the  purpose  Of  defrauding  the  uo- 
vemment. 

On  the  fifth  of  March,  the  Frendi  GovemmaS 
received  intelligence  of  the  landing  of  Ni^Myleoik 
The  Ministers  pretended  tp  treat  the  enterptto 
with  scornful  indifference,  saying,  the  invader 
would  be  immediately  surrounded  Wid  takeif. 
Louis,  however,  viewed  llie  event  in  its  proper 
light,  and  instantly  predicted  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequences ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  he  conducted 
liimsdf  with  that  firmness  and  prudence  which  he- 
came  his  high  station.  On  the  morning  of  the 
twentieth,  he  found  it  advisable  to  quit  Paris.  He 
wished  to  have  remained  until  the  last  moment, 
or  rather  to  have  awaited  the  coming  of  the  m* 
rader.  But  iX  w«a  w^W  l<Qt  \fiask  ^a.t  be  abandon- 
ed the  idea. 
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When  h  was  known  that  Louis  had  left  Parisy 
hm  j^partuare  encouraged  all  who  were  favourable 
Mo  l^apoleon  to  proclaiin  themselves.  At  noon,  th^ 
pirfimial  guard  tore  down  the  flag  of  the  Bourbons--- 
jpon]Hed  that  of  the  usurper,  and  announced  his 
4|ipnN|c|if  Napoleon  entered  Paris^  almost  with- 
jm^  jBacorj^  and  had  nearly  reached  the  Thuilleriefi 
AftTimB  he  was  r^cognised^  when  the  populace 
.around  him,  and  entirely  blocked  up  hip 
Hia  officers  then  bore  him  in  their  anna 
J9$B  like  palace,  along  the  staircase,  and  into  the 
#Me  «pivUneQt8y  where  his  sisters,  the  Princeaaep 
Jbfia  aiad  Hortensia,  aad  the  i^fficers  of  his  houae? 
JW4  yrve  luaembled  to  greet  hira.  Such  waf 
Aa  40«ijiMinil  of  this  revolj^ition,  which  had  beei^ 
«iiamdfarm:i^;ey  inwhich  the  French  charact^ 
JM  nMhed  ife^  fCBo^  of  raialititjr^ 

Tk$f.i]9gt  mmlmet  with  ^  tLpvaeiiold  troopiii^ 
9Qme  chosen  frieada;  took  the  road  of  Abhe? 
foHiey  hr  Ae  NortlieQA  depffftinenta ;  and,  after 
.wjiiywpg  Lisle,  OqtMid  aad  Brpsaels,  fixed  bis  xie- 
ijdwrfi  ttt  Qhent.  Buonaparte,  having  thus  far  ao* 
^— ajdiabed  his  designs,  and  every  necessary  arf> 
aaoigiaipeiit  being  in  train,  directed  his  whol^ 
l^tenilion  to  the  subject  of  a  reconciliation  with 
Ao  ianiga  Powers.  Pacific  overtures  were  sent 
.to  the  Allies  ;  bpt  several  of  these  were  re- 
4mfOfi4  igaop^aaed^  while  others  were  left  un- 
JMticed  and  o^umswered.  The  Allies  acknowr 
Jedged  the  indubitaUe  right  of  every  people  to 
^jboQse  their  own  form  of  government ;  but  thia 
sjg^  like  every  other,  had  its  limits,  and  coald 
not  be  exercised  to  the  injury  or  daA^ex  ^^  «s^r) 
muTBuoding  eountry ;  and   aa  tiie  i^Vorok  i&'lSiw^ 
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parte  had  reeittabUshed  in  France  a  focus  of  dis- 
orders, and  threatened  the  subversion  of  every 
other  state,  it  liecame  the  right  and  the  dnty  of 
every  government,  to  prevent  or  destroy  this  source 
of  inevitable  calamity.  From  this  the  French  Go- 
vernment anticipated  nothing  bat  war,  and  hasten- 
ed to  adopt  measures  for  prosecuting  it  with  vigour. 
Napoleon,  on  his  landing  at  Frejus,  pledged  him- 
self, in  his  proclamations,  to  give  France  a  consti- 
tution agreeable  to  her  wishes.  Accordingly,  he 
now  suggested,  that  one  person  should  be  choseiiy 
l>y  the  Electoral  College,  from  each  department,  to 
draw  up  the  form  of  an  additional  act  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  empire,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
nation ;  the  votes  to  be  collected,  and  the  result 
made  known  at  an  assembly  of  the  people,  to  be 
convened  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars.  Emissaries  were  sent  privately  every 
whore  through  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  to  rouse,  by 
their  harangues,  what  they  termed  a  patriotic  spirit 
in  tlie  people,  and  to  draw  in  confederacy  the 
youths  of  France  round  his  standard.  This  arti- 
fice succeeded.  In  a  few  days,  several  thousands 
were  anxious  to  be  led  to  advancement  and  honoor, 
as  tliey  termed  it.  Troops  were  immediately  raised 
in  the  departments ; — the  national  guards  were  em- 
bodied and  distributed  in  the  different  garrisons  of  the 
country, — and,  in  a  few  days,  France,  transformed 
into  one  immense  camp,  sent  forth  army  after  army 
towards  Belgium.  The  deputies  of  departments  as- 
sembled at  Paris,  according  to  appointment,to  assisfe 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Champ  de  Mai,  which  had 
been  delayed  from  time  to  time,  but  was  finally  fixed 
for  the  first  of  3utie.  TW  c^TeTAouY  was  conducted 
with  all  that  poiwp  wnA  ^^^vi^ows  ^Vvdcv^^v^^wniL 
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JpM&w  welly  niited  the  feelings  of  the  people.  That 
Bod^Hg  might  be  wanting  in  stage-effect  a  throne 
was  erected  in  front  of  the  Military  School,  in 
the  centre  of  a  vast  semicircular  enclosure,  two- 
tfurda  of  which  formed  on  the  right  and  left  grand 
«B9|ilutheatres,  in  which  fifteen  thousand  persons 
were  seated ;  the  other  third,  in  front  of  the  throne^ 
was  open.  An  altar  was  erected  in  the  middle. 
Further  on,  and  about  one  hundred  toises  distant, 
was  placed  another  throne,  which  overlooked  the 
whole  Champ  de  Mars. 

The  Emperor  having  repaired  thither  in  prooes- 
•iopy  appeared  on  his  throne  amidst  univenal  ac- 
daiaatioiis.  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Ardi- 
biabop  of  Tours,  assisted  by  Cardinal  Bayanne, 
pwl  four  other  Bishops.  After  which,  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  central  deputation  of  the  Electoral  Co}-. 
leges  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  They 
were  about  five  hundred  in  number.  They  were 
pressnted  to  his  Majesty  by  the  Arch- Chancellor; 
ead  one  of  them  pronounced,  with  a  loud  and  ani- 
suited  voice,  an  address,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
people.  The  energy  and  feelings  of  the  speaker 
gmdvally  extended  to  all  around,  and  the  whole 
CSuunp  de  Mara  resounded  with  cries  of  "  Vive 
b  Nation !  "*  '<  Vive  TEmpereur ! " 

The  members  of  the  deputation  remained  seated 
on  the  steps  of  the  throne  until  Te  Deum  was 
dHMited,  when  the  Presidents  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
leger advanced  to  receive  the  eagles  for  the  na- 
Imal  guards  of  their  departments.  The  eagle  of 
the  aarional  guard  of  the  Seine,  that  of  the  firat 
legiflMnt  of  the  line,  and  that  of  the  first  marine 
eorpvp  were  carried  by  the  Miniatera  of  theluNfisnssc^ 
of  Wmt,  Bnd  the  Marine. 
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•ncceeding  day.  Meantime,  Oeneral  Rdlle,  ia- 
fitead  of  following  the  PniBBiaiw,  who  had  cromed 
tlie  fields  on  their  right,  to  join  then*  main  body, 
paflsed  the  town  of  Goeselies,  and,  heing  ctosely 
followed  by  the  first  corps  under  General  D'E^ 
Ion,  continaed  his  course  till  he  came  to  the  high 
grounds  at  Frasnes. 

Long  before  this,  the  Emperor,  who  had  ac- 
companied the  second  corps  for  a  considerable  way, 
had  gone  back  to  Cbarleroi,  where  Marshal  Ney, 
who  had  been  suddenly  called  from  a  sort  of  dis- 
gnutMl  retirement,  to  receire  a  mark  of  his  con- 
fidence, met  him,  and  was  ordered  to  put  himsdr 
without  delay  at  the  head  of  the  first  and  second 
corps,  which  were  then,  he  said,  hf  on  the  Bitn- 
sels  road.  The  Marshal  accordingly  net  M^  mi 
reached  the  most  adraneed  dirisioa  of  these  coipi 
that  night. 

The  Belgians  and  Dutch,  under  the  Prince  of 
Weimar,  having  now  opposed  the  progress  of  ffaB 
French,  a  battle  ensued ;  and  had  it  not  been  owing 
to  the  accumulation  of  force,  and  the  coming  up 
of  Ney,  the  latter  could  have  made  no  impres- 
sion. But  owing  to  this,  the  Prince  of  Wetmir 
felt  it  necessary  to  fall  back,  whidi  he  perform- 
ed gradual ty,  and  in  perfect  order.  The  Priace 
of  Orange  having  had  intelligence  of  the  afiiur,  sent 
forward  some  regiments  to  his  assistance,  when  thii 
truly  gallant  officer  again  turned  upon  tlie  enemy 
with  so  much  vigour,  that  after  a  conflict,  in  whiHi 
an  immense  loss  was  sustained  on  both  sides,  he 
succeeded  in  driving  them  back,  till  he  nearly  re- 
gained his  former  position. 

Intelligence  ei  Xlbe  «ii«mys  advance  on  Urain 
was  receiyed  at  Btuhm^&i  oxL^i^  «^«ik\B!fl,  ^\  ^^  \5di 
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by  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  but,  as  the  information 
did  not  represent  their  approach  as  leading  to  any 
thing  of  importance,  he  only  ordered  the  army  to 
hold  itself  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  short  notice. 
But  the  Dttke,  upon  reconsidering  the  affair,  thought 
that  the  blow  would  be  promptly  followed  up ;  and 
upon  this  supposition,  began  to  forward  his  arrange- 
mbnts  for  the  field.     The  Tarious  diyisions  were 
Gbmmanded  to  move  forward,  at  gi^en  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  distance  of  the  places  at  which  they 
were  encamped  from  Brussels  ;  but  the  inteiTftl  of 
tiine  between  this  and  the  arriral  of  a  sec<md  mM- 
senger,  was  so  short,  as  entirely  to  preTent  their 
udidn  as   the   Duke  of  Wellington  had  wished. 
The  Duke  and  most  of  the  British  officers  who 
were,  in  Brussels,  went  to  a  ball  at  the  Dutchess  of 
Richmond's ;  and  it  is  known  that  many  of  them 
dhtertained  no  other  idea  of  their  warlike  pursuits, 
than  that  an  hour  or  two  hence  they  might  be  call- 
ed itlpon  to  go  to  battle.     In  the  middle  of  the 
nighti  a  seeood  eonrier  reached  Brussels,  and  an- 
.Hbtmced  to  the  l>iike  in  the  ball-room,  by  a  letter 
from  Prince  Blacher,  that  Charleroi  had  been  ta- 
ken^-that  the  Prussians  were  concentrating  in  the 
lesr  of  Fleuros — ^that  the  Belgians  were  contend- 
injg  with  the  second  corps  of  die  French,  on  the 
mad  to  FVasnes-^and  that  the  enemy  were  advan- 
cing in  full  force. 

Tlie  Duke  of  Wellington,  without  leaving  the 
party,  merely  ordered  that  notice  should  instantly 
be  sent  to  the  officers  commanding  divisions,  that 
they  should  proceed  without  delay  and  meet  him 
at  Quatre  Bras.  These  commands  being  commo- 
nicated,  the  drums  of  every  ccnrps  beat  to 
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their  buglefi,  sounding  at  intervals,  were  beard 
fiar  and  near  alarming  the  drowsy,  and  spreading 
consternation  among  the  people.  The  whole  town 
and  its  environs  continaed  to  present  till  the  dawn 
a  scene  of  preparation.  The  light  had  scarcely 
broke,  when  the  assemblage  and  formation  of  the 
battalions  commenced.  The  Park  and  the  Place 
lloyale  exhibited  a  continual  bustle  of  armed  men, 
who  met  and  "  went  on^andoff,  and  gathered  and 
formed  in  a  haxy  obscurity.  **  The  anxiety,  si- 
lence and  deportment  of  the  spectators,  produced 
%  gloomy  dinnay ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  effect  was 
sadly  ■■  could  not  but  fill  the  most  careless  ob- 
serrer  with  inquietude.  The  confusion  and  noise» 
however,  abated  on  the  approach  of  the  different 
commanding  officers.  Every  soldier  took  his  place, 
and  the  whole  stood  ready  to  march  at  sunrise.    ■ 

Two  distinguished  Highland  regiments,  the 
42d  and  9 2d,  were  among  the  first  to  muster* 
During  their  stay  in  Brussels,  they  had  ensured 
for  themselves  the  respect  and  afiectioii  of  the  inha- 
bitants, who  had  come  forth,  at  this  early  hour,  to 
bid  them  adieu,  and  see  them  march  to  battle. 
This  was  owing  entirely  to  that  deferential  atten- 
tion which  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  these  regi- 
ments paid  to  the  community  at  large. 

Where  these  men  happened  to  be  quartered, 
they  displayed  the  utmost  simplicity  of  manners, 
80  that  it  was  no  extraordinary  thing  to  see  them 
watching  and  leading  about  the  children  of  their 
hosts.  Now  they  were  to  pass  from  this  state 
of  ease  and  pleasure  to  dangerous  and  arduous 
duties.  As  they  approached  the  field  where 
the  Belgians  and  Dutch  fought,  they  became  in- 
spired   with  tVievt   c\»i^^W\3e?Cvi  Vs^^^vdltyi  and 
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pushed  forward  with  an  affecfting  mixture  of  sober 
gravity  and  military  glee* 

The  army  of  Napoleon,  now  on  the  frontiers, 
formed  a  grand  total  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  well  equipped  and  supplied  with  every 
necessary  store.  Of  this  number  twenty-five  thou- 
sand were  cavalry,  to  which  may  be  added,  a  train 
of  artillery  of  nearly  three  hundred  pieces. 

Among  his  equipments,  a  deficiency  of  artillery 
was  anticipated — the  allies  having,  in  1814,  car- 
ried off  most  of  the  French  field  train ;  but  il  ap- 
'jH'ared  that  the  loss  had  been  speedily  and  com- 
pletely supplied.     Cavalry  was  also  a  species  of 
force  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  weak  ;   but 
the  very  reverse  proved  to  be  the  case,  for  a  finer 
body  of  French  horse  never  took  the  field.  On  the 
'part  of  the  Allies,  Prince  Blucher,  with  eighty  thou- 
sand men,  occupied  the  heights  between  Brie  and 
Sombref ;  and   General    Bulow,   with    the   4th 
corps,  hastened  to  join  him  between  Liege  and 
Hannut. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  has  been  mention- 
'  ed,  was  at  Brussels :   his  army  was  now  in  mo- 
tion, and  he  left  that  city  himself  at  nine  o'clock, 
with    his  staff  and  some  light  horse,  so  that  he 
m  V   t  overtake  and  pass  the  most  advanced  of 
'  those  regiments  which  had  left  Brussels  that  morn- 
ing, before  any  of  them  should  reach  the  appointed 
place.     In  the  mean  time,  the  French,  in  their  ad- 
*  vance  by  Fleurus,  discovered  the  position  which 
the  Pmssians  had  taken  up  on  the  rising  ground 
which  surrounds  the  mill  of  Bussu.     Napoleon,  on 
the  instant,  resolved  to  fight  them,  and  made  hia 
'  dispositions  for  attack  upoa  the  &pot. 
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Marshal  Ney,  with  the  secoad  ooipB,  baying  the 
first  corps  in  reserve,  moved  forward  upon  the 
Brussels  road,  and  attacked  the  Prince  of  Weimar, 
as  he  liad  done  the  preceding  evening.  But,  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  previously  ordered,  he 
fell  slowly  hack,  that  an  opportunity  might  be 
given  to  Picton's  and  the  Duke  of  Bnmswick*s  di- 
vision to  meet  his  troops  in  the  fields  at  Quatif 
Bras  at  the  same  moment,  and  so  at  once  form  a 
force  sufficient  for  the  contest,  till  other  regimentSi 
which  were  on  the  march,  should  arrive. 

All  this  was  accomplished  in  as  perfect  a  man- 
ner as  possible,  only  the  Belgians  and  Dutch  had 
been  contending  with  die  French  at  Qnatre  Bras 
for  some  time  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Bri- 
tish. 

The  possession  of  a  position  here,  appears  t9 
bave  been  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  us,  as 
behind  it  were  the  roads  by  which  a  junction  of 
the  Prussian  and  English  armies  might  easily  have 
been  made,  should  circumstances  have  so  ordered 
it.  But  while  this  position  was  favourable  for 
these  reasons,  it  was  idso  very  advantageous  to  the 
French,  particularly  by  affording  them  shelter,  un- 
der cover  of  extensive  thickets,  in  almost  every 
direction.  The  fields  were  partly  enclosed,  and 
covered  with  rye,  exceedingly  tall,  and  reaching  al- 
most to  the  men^s  shoulders.  The  Prince  of  Wei- 
mar, in  retiring,  was  gradually  followed  by  the 
enemy,  who,  before  his  troops  had  actually  reacb- 
•ed  the  position  they  were  to  occupy,  had  overta- 
ken them  with  nearly  their  whole  force.  The  cui- 
rassiers made  several  desperate  charges,  and  the 
infantry,  in  cokuoiOA)  'i^tca^d  im^  and  gave  almost 
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irresistible  aid.  He  beheld  the  storm  raging  every- 
where— his  little  army  was  fighting  and  falling  in 
uncertain  battle ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  had  no  in- 
telligence of  the  approach  of  any  assistance. — This 
was  a  trying  scene  for  so  young  an  officer ;  but  he 
acquitted  himself  in  a  manner  which  did  him  ho- 
Bour,  and  by  his  personal  courage  gloriously  main^ 
tained  the  struggle. 

The  Duke,  with  his  whole  retinue,  at  last  ar- 
rived, and  the  fears  of  the  Belgians  were  at  an 
«nd  ;  they  felt  as  if  they  had  already  won  the  bat- 
tle. He  surveyed  the  ground,  and  sent  notice  to 
the  generals  commanding  the  approaching  divi- 
sions, of  the  situation  which  the  different  regi- 
ments were  to  occupy  on  emerging  from  the  road. 
Our  troops  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  face  their 
foes,  fight,  and  conquer. 

From  the  time  the  Duke  made  his  appear- 
ance, a  considerable  time  elapsed,  and  the  bat- 
tle became  more  furious.  Tlbe  Prince  and  his 
army,  whose  prospects  of  immediate  assistance 
were  elevated  on  his  arrival,  began  to  despond, 
seeing  there  was  no  appearance  of  aid — when 
stiddenly  tho  pipe  of  a  Highland  corps  was  heard 
playing  a  pibroch,  the  never-failing  incitement  to 
deeds  of  valour.  The  28th,  4.2d,  79th,  92d,  95th 
regiments,  and  Royal  Scots,  were  the  British 
corps  which  first  defiled  into  the  field  of  Quatre 
Bras.  They  took  up  their  di£Perent  stations  un- 
der a  heavy  cross-fire  of  musketry  and  cannon, 
and,  in  the  face  of  cavalry,  waiting,  like  birds  of 
prey,  to  swoop  down  upon  them. 

The  4<2d  was  among  the  first  of  the  Scq1q\v\^- 
'gimenta  which  came  into  action.     TVie^  ^^T^KL^^^^k 

s2 
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and  charged  a  lai^  bodj  of  infantry,  which  d^ 
broke  and  put  to  flight.     Bnt,  in  performing  this, 
a  yery  disastrous   occurrence   took   place.     The 
light  company  in  van,  together  with  the  one  next 
it,  in  a  moment  of  ardour,  threw  themselves  for- 
ward with  more  impetuosity  than   caution,  and 
were  soon  at  some  distance  from  the  main  body. 
In  this  'very  critical  time,  when  the  whole  field 
was  eclipsed  in  thick  smoke — the  lancers  were  ob- 
fierved  passing  (he  wood,  and  frepwng  to  chaige. 
Sir. Robert  Macara,  Colonel  of  the  42d,  and  other 
officers,  at  first  belieiwd  them  to  be  Belgians,  and 
it  was  not  till  their  aear  approach  tliat  the  mistake 
was  discoyered.    Tlie  adjutant  was  then  despatch- 
€d  to  bring  in  the  two  companies,  and  the  ve- 
.giment  was  ordened  to  form  ;  but  in  this  bm^ 
ooeuyre,  cmisiderable  delay  took  ^ace ;  nor  was  # 
«quare  formed  till  Ma^r  Dick  iwle  in  among 
them,  calling  loiully  for  the  aaten  to  rally  round 
liim,  in  the  best  and  quickest  muaaer  they  oeuUL 
Sir  Robert  Macara,  at  the  same  momeHt,  wassfaot 
by  a  tindleur,  and  fiierced  by  a  lancer  as  he  was 
(fidling  from  his  horse.     The  two  companies  hav- 
ing ftuled  in  their  attempt  to  rejoin  the  regisMOt, 
were  obliged  to  form   hastily  to   defend   them- 
selves.    This  little  square  was  completed  in  the 
best  possible  order,  before  the  lancers  reached  it. 
JStill  the  attack   was  made  with   so  much  fury, 
that  nearly  one-half  of  the  Highlanders  were  kill- 
ed, and  many  severely  wounded.     The  adjutant, 
in  performing  his  mission,  was  unavoidably  left 
out  of  the  square,  and  had  nearly  fallen.    A  lancer 
jmshed  towards  him  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  re- 
^inhis  regiment,  Vf\i«ia\A&  VkstaA  was,  by  good  for- 
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time»  shot,  and  falliog>  pitched    him   safely  un- 
<ler  thiB  bayonets  of  his  own  corps. 

The  lancers  having  fulfilled  their  object  to  the  at- 

fnoat  of  their  power,  retired,  and  those  of  the  two 

•companies  of  the  Highlanders  who  sorvived  were  at 

liberty  to  return.    The  regiment  was  now  speedily 

reunited,  the  square  reduced,  and  a  line  formed 

Ibnr  deep.     Thus  situated,  and  again  charged  by 

cavalry  in  front  and  rear,  they  nobly  fought  back 

to  back,  and  in  a  short  time  brought  down  about 

ihcee  hundred  of  their  assailants.     In  this  manner 

4lid  these  brave  men  continue  their  exertions,  until 

Aej  had  repulsed  no   less  than  six  successive 

4diacge8  of  the  enemy's  hors^. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  with  his  battalions, 
«OQii  after  entered  the  field — his  cavalry  instantly 
«faarged  the  cuirassiers  in  the  most  fypirvted  style, 
ulthongh  to  little  purpose,  on  accovnt  of  the  French 
armour,  and  the  lightness  of  tbeir  own  horses. 
Wherever  they  noticed  that  the  French  were  like* 
ly  to  charge  our  infEuitry  while  m  line,  they  rush- 
ed forward  to  frustrate  ^iieir  4le6ign ; — in  this  ser- 
vice, therefore,  they  were  of  much  benefit,  and  ^did 
not  scruple  to  hazard^  and  ev-en  throw  away,  their 
lives. 

The  battle,  on  tSie  part  of  the  French,  was  con- 
ducted by  Marshal  Ney,  and  spread  swiftly  along 
4»ar  whole  tine.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  attend- 
ed by  ius  staff,  stood  in  front  of  the  9 2d  regiment, 
Aeu  drawn  up  inside  a  hedge,  and  across  the  road 
fi?em  which  the  £arm-house  of  Quatre  Bras  takes 
its  name.  He  dismounted  there,  in  presence  of 
the  enemy,  as  did  the  officers  who  were  with 
him,  to  consult  a  mi^,  which  he  BtxeVcli^d  oitL  ^^ 
ground,  md  continued^  for  aome  \m<&)\AV^^' 
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on  it  as  if  there  had  heen  no  transaction  of  any 
consequence  going  on.  On  the  approach  of  some 
French  cavalry,  he  and  his  attendants  again  mount- 
ed ;  and  almost  at  that  instant  an  officer  whom  he 
was  addressing  had  his  arm  carried  away  hy  t 
cannon-hall.  Of  this  accident  the  Duke  scaic^ 
took  any  notice. 

Tlie  English  Guards  were  now  in  sight,  and  wen 
welcomed  with  rapture.  Their  approach  was  accom* 
panied  by  a  circumstance,  which  produced  a  veiy 
comic  effect.  A  cannon-ball  swept  the  knapsack 
from  the  shoulders  of  a  private  of  the  33d  regi- 
ment to  some  distance,  without  doing  him  m 
smallest  injury.  The  man,  however,  unwilling  to 
part  with  his  knapsack,  ran  after,  and  brought  it 
back  in  his  hands.  This  was  the  cause  of  consi- 
derable amusement  to  his  Grace,  and  all  who  no- 
ticed it. 

Our  line  and  force  were  now  as  complete  as 
could  be  expected,  when  the  distance  which  many 
regiments  were  from  the  field  when  the  news 
of  tlie  state  of  ^affairs  reached  them,  is  considered. 

ft  ^ 

All  were,   however,  in  a  state  of  progress,  and 
marching  rapidly  to  join  the  army. 

The  battle  soon  became  general.  The  French, 
from  their  superiority  of  force,  continued  to 
advance  with  increasing  confidence.  They  fought 
most  furiously,  and  after  being  repulsed  at  one 
place  immediately  rallied  at  another,  where  their 
exertions  became  more  arduous,  and  their  efforts 
niore  desperate.  They  vied  with  each  other  in 
acts  of  bravery.  The  cuirassiers  rode  madly  on, 
"^gardless  of  danger.  Their  armour,  indeed,  fit- 
^d  them  fox  t\\e  moax.  ^«c\ti%  «:ii\«r^x\%eB ;  for  they 
^'^tvii  cuiroBses,  coa\b\^\v\\^  ol  ^\««m8X-^«x»  vb.^k>«^^- 
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flece  joined  by  clasps — ^those  of  the  officers  were 
of  brass — those  of  the  soldiers  of  iron,  and  proof 
against  musket-balls  not  sent  in  a  perfectly  straight 
direction.  A  helmet,  with  cheek-pieces,  completed 
their  harness  :  their  weapons  were  a  long  broad- 
aword  and  pistols. 

Suddenly  a  party  of  cuirassiers,  consisting  of 
aeireral  hundreds,  was  observed  to  ride  along  the 
high  road  to  Brussels,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
two  guns  which  gave  th^n  great  annoyance.  The 
42d  regiment  took  an  opportunity  of  raking  their 
flank,  and  at  the  same  Bu>ment  the  two  guns 
diacharged  a  round  of  grape-shot,  when  almost 
•avery  man  and  horse  were  brought  to  the  ground* 
This  only  subdued  for  a  little  the  fury  of  l^e  ene- 
ioy ;  for,  impelled  onward  by  their  commandeij^y 
4hey  commenced  anew  series  of  attacks^  although, 
tn  every  assault,  many  of  them  fell.  Our  loai 
fliras  also  very  considers^le. 

During  these  events,  the  92d  reg^ent  lay  ia 
ambush,  in  a  ditch,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  tha 
atation  chosen  by  bis  Grace  to  direct  the  move- 
ments, having,  at  the  «ame  time,  a  complete  view 
•of  the  field.  In  this  situation,  they  seemed^  and 
^bU  neglected,  when  tbey  saw  the  42d  and  other 
fagiments  fighting  and  pressing  forward.  The  young 
men,  particularly  those  who  had  fought  in  Spaii^y 
«ould  not  BuxSer  the  contrast  offered  by  their  inac- 
tivity:  They  marmured,  and  said,  to  one  another, 
**  It  will  be  the  same  now  as  it  has  always  been — 
4he  42d  will  have  all  the  praise."  But  the  soldiers 
«ef  more  experience  softened  them  a  little,  by  pro- 
mising them,  that,  before  the  day  was  over,  they 
:flhonld  have  enough  of  it.  Colonel  Camerpn 
also  reassured  them,  ai^d  Uild  t]he]a>  ^ik»^  ^^  "^ 
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hiB  men  received  him  into  their  umsy  and  cttnM 
him  to  the  rear.  Three  officers  of  the  same  regir 
ment  shared  his  fate»  while  no  less  than  twenty* 
one  lay  wounded  on  the  ground  over  which  they 
had  marched. 

An  officer  pressing  on,  keeping  his  men  up,  feb 
a  Frenchman  throw  his  arms  about  hia  legs,  and 
heard  him  imploring  his  protection  to  save  his  life. 
The  person  thos  addressed,  was  too  much  occa- 
pied  to  pay  instant  attention  to  the  supplication ; 
but  the  wounded  man  entwining  his  grasp  still 
more  closely,  and  entreating  him  for  the  love  of 
God — the  officer  put  back  the  soldier  who  wa» 
about  to  plunge  his  bayonet  into  the  breast  of  the 
unfortunate  Frenchman.  His  preserver  was  soon  af- 
terwards struck  by  a  grape-shot,  and,  when  support- 
ing himself  to  the  rear,  again  passed  the  French- 
man, who  was  then  sitting  up  gazing  about  him  at 
the  battle^-they  exchanged  silent  looks,  and  parted, 
to  remain  in  utter  ignorance  of  each  other's  fates. 

The  33d  regiment  was  opposed  to  a  colnnm 
three  times  its  strength ;  but  cavalry  coming  np, 
the  regiment  retired,  and  nearly  one  half  of  thia 
column  of  French  infantry  entered  the  wood  of 
Bossu  unobserved :  they  remained  there  for  some 
time,  and,  as  sharpshooters,  did  much  mischief. 
The  Duke  was  the  firat  who  noticed  them,  and 
said  immediately  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  "  What 
soldiers  are  these  in  the  wood  ?  **  *<  Belgians, " 
answered  the  Prince,  who  was  not  aware  of  what 
had  happened.  "  Belgians, "  said  his  Grace, 
*'  they  are  French ;  let  them  instantly  be  driven 
out.'*  General  Maitland,  accordingly,  with  the 
second  battalion  of  the  1st  Foot  Guards,  entered 
the  wood  in  the  Iaca  ^l  %  ^s^Soxi^  ^s^^    The  affiur 
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of  the  most  desperate  nature,  and  chi^y  per- 
formed with  the  bayonet—-tfae.  Guards  rashed  along^ 
and  the  wood  was  soon  in  their  possession.  This 
gallant  and  rapid  achievement,  however,  was  at- 
tended with  the  loss  of  many  valuable  lives,  and  ther 
mamtaining  of  it  was  not  less  disastrous.  Colo- 
nel Miller,  and  Lord  Hay,  an  ensign  in  the  same 
battidion,  were  among  the  slain. 

It  would  be  fatiguing  the  reader  with  repetition, 
to  detail  the  pai'ticular  share  which  the  Guards,  the 
Royal  Scots,  the  28th,  30th,  32d,  33d,  42d,  44th, 
69th,  73d,  79th,  92d,  95th,  the  Brunswickers,  the 
Belgians,  and  the  Dutch  bore  in  this  unequal  com- 
bat :  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  these  gallant  troops,  so 
equally  distinguished  themselves  by  their  discipline, 
perseverance,  and  courage,  that  it  is  difficult  and 
impossible  to  say  where  the  highest  meed  of  pnuse 
slionld  be  awarded.  If  any  one  of  the  bands  we 
'have  named  seems  to  have  earned  more  glory  than 
another,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  position,  or  other 
circumstances,  over  which  they  had  no  controul— * 
■heroism  the  most  devoted  animated  every  bosom; 
Of  this,  there  are  some  very  extraordinary  instances; 
A  Bolctier  of  the  92d,  struck  by  a  musket-ball  in 
'the  thigh,  while  limping  to  the  rear,  leaning  upon 
his  musket,  was  observed  by  a  surgeon,  who  im- 
mediately dressed  the  wound,  saying,  *'  there  is 
now  no  fear  of  you,  get  slowly  behind.''  But  the 
soldier  looked  round  to  his  regiment,  which  he 
•beheld  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  '*  The  pre- 
sence of  every  man  is  necessary,"  he  replied,  and, 
ve-fcdng  his  bayonet,  he  returned  to  his  post.  In 
.the  eve(iy|ng,  the  same  surgeon,  who  related  this 
•Aict,  inquired  anxiously  for  this  brave  fellow^  \s<qx 

vol/,  n.  T  1  « 
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foniid  he  had  peiidwd.  Neither  men  nor  officen 
had  regwd  for  any  thing  bat  to  fiilfil  their  duty) 
and  gain  a  Tictory. 

It  will  be  remembered  how  nobly  the  Bnmt* 
wiekerii  towards  evening,  cut  their  way  through 
the  opposing  ranks — impelled  onward  by  the  bitter 
ncoUection  of  the  fate  of  their  gallant  chie£  Ths 
Dnke  of  Bnmswick,  at  die  fistal  moment  when  bs 
fell  from  his  horse,  was  actively  leading  a  body  of 
his  men  to  a  furious  chaige  against  a  column  of 
French,  who  preesed  upon  a  small  detachmoot  of 
the  English  guards,  immediately  in  front  of  tfal 
wood  of  Bossu*  This  gallant  leader,  who  had  pte- 
vionsly  been  twice  wounded,  and  on  each  occasioa 
wasentreated  to  retire,  and  not  hacard  aa  ezistenoi 
aa.  predoBS  to  his  own  people,  could  not  be  {ro- 
atrained  kmger  than  he  saw  that  an  eflfort  was  as- 
cessary.  In  the  spirit  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  be 
had  taken  a  solemn  |,oath  that  he  would  ment 
sheath  his  sword,  till  he  had  avenged  the  intnltB 
ofiered  to  his  ikther's  tomb.  Who  is  there  that  wiU 
not  lament  that  he  should  have  fallen,  at  least  beibie 
knowing  how  fully  his  wishes  wore  accompllBh- 
ed,  and  how  ample  a  share  of  the  glory  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  unwearied  exertions  of  his  own  troops  1 

In  detailing  a  battle  like  that  of  Quatre  Bras,  it 
is  but  justice  to  our  men,  to  recal  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  fought,  to  appreciate  their  exer- 
tions. The  gallant  regiments  already  named,  arrifsd 
at  the  field  of  battle  about  two  o'clock  p.  an.  cm 
one  of  the  hottest  days  they  could  have  experie» 
oed  in  the  latitude  of  Belgium,  with  all  their  trap- 
pings on  their  backs.  Exhausted  and  fisitigued  with 
a  twenty  im\e«  iauN3kv>  uxL^s<^^Tted  either  by  cBf 
Talry  or  cannoB^tke^  \«ec^  vBask<^fiiasx«dc^>fi^\i^  ss&r 
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eouiltei'  a  force,  fresh  and  well  supplied  wiUi  all 
these  requiMtes  ;^--their  gallantly  and  inTindbki 
courage,  therefore,  appear  m  a  most  cenlpAeaovA 
light ;  for,  ill  equipped  as  they  were,  they  subdued 
the  enemy. 

The  French  became  intimidated  by  snccessiril 
ipepulses,  and  no  longer  endeavoured  to  keep  thettf 
gronn(f.  Marshal  Ney  mstantly  sent  for  the  first  cerps^ 
which  he  imagined  was  still  in  reserve ;  hut  to  his  snr^ 
prise,  he  was  told  that  Napoleon  had  disposed  of  it*. 
*^  My  plans,"  he  exclaimed,  *^  are  destroyed,  and 
the  battle  is  lest. "  In  his  famous  letter  to  tho 
Duke  of  Otranto^  he  says,  "  It  was  then  I  was 
obliged  to  renounce  the  hope  of  vietoiry,  and,  in 
spite  ef  all  my  efforts,  of  the  intrepidity  and  devo« 
tion  of  my  troops,  my  utmost  exertions  after  thaty 
could  only  maintain  me  in  my  position  tiU  the 
dlose  of  the  day."  Angry  and  desperate,  thisr 
brave  officer  now  brought  forward  the  whole  of 
his  cavalry,  and  headed  them  in  repeated  chargesk 
He  found,  however,  that  each  snccessive  ehargO: 
only  diminished  the  number  of  the  assailants^ 
without  the  slightest  prospect  of  advantage.  0«r 
superior  officers  describe  the  impetuosity  of  these 
(dragoons  as  truly  tarible. 

The  French  now  saw  the  necessity  of  retiring  ^ 
and  that  the  Marshal's  whole  attemion  might  b» 
twned  to  a  movement  so  very  necessary,  he  left 
the  cavalry  in  charge  of  General  Roueself  wi^  or* 
ders  to  cover  and  take  the  plaee  of  such  of  their 
i^fiintry  as  had,  and  were  giving  way,  that  the 
ground  might  be  preserved  tOl  they  rallied.  Fail-^ 
nres,  however,  occurred  in  rapid  succession;  and: 
the  cavalry  became  so  scattered  m^  ^vraiik^  ^doaa^ 
mwi^katry,  aa  the  French  reeedadftow.  lilM^TXfin 
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efTectnal  charge,  mshed  forward,  and  drove  them 
hack  with  immense  loss.  Their  cavalry  again 
collected  into  a  body,  and  stood  for  some  time  on 
the  Brussels  road,  as  if  intending  to  make  another 
trial.  Major-General  Sir  J.  Vandelenr,  with  the 
11th,  12th,  and  16th  light  dragoons,  followed  by 
Major-General  Sir  Hnssey  Vinan,  with  the  first 
vegiment  of  hussars,  K.  G.  L.  the  10th  and  18th 
English  hussars,  arranged  themselves  with  rapidity 
for  a  chai^ ;  bat,  dispirited  and  beaten,  the  French 
horsemen  suddenly  sneaked  away.  The  battle 
was  decidedly  ours  ;  the  enemy's  fire  slackened  in 
many  places,  and  our  troops  gained  ground :  still, 
at  some  points,  there  appeared  a  terrible  contest, 
bat  by  degrees  they  marched  off,  and  the  battle 
died  away  with  the  approach  of  night. 
'  The  evening  of  the  16th  of  June  was  hr  ad- 
vanced, when  a  courier  arrived  from  Prince  Bln- 
cher,  with  intelligence  of  a  very  gloomy  nature — 
such  as  seemed  to  blast  the  hopes  which  the  vic- 
tory at  Quatre  Bras  had  given  birth  to. 

These  despatches  communicated,  that  on  the 
night  of  the  15th,  the  Prussians  fell  back  from  be-' 
hind  Fleurus,  and  were  posted  on  the  heights  be- 
tween Brie  and  Sombref.  A  deep  ravine,  edged 
with  a  kind  of  thicket,  ran  along  the  front  of  the 
whole  line ;  they  also  occupied  the  village  of  St 
Amand,  in  front  of  their  right.  Ligny  was  their 
centre,  and  their  left  rested  on  Sombref.  "  All 
these  hamlets  are  strongly  built,  and  contain  seve- 
ral houses,  with  large  court  yards  and  orchards, 
eaeh  of  which  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  a 
station  of  defence.  The  ground  behind  these  vil- 
Ittges  forms  an  WBip^Mtte^ti^  <s>l  ^om^  elevation,  in 
^Dt  of  virhich  is  a  dee^  ism^a»^  ^5^%«e^\s^.«GCMe^»% 
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thickets  of  trees.   The  Tillages  were  in  front  of  the 
ravine,  and  masses  of  infantry  were  stationed  bo- 
bind  each,  destined  to  reinforce  the  defeadeia  aa 
Mseasion  required.  The  contest  about  to  take  plaee 
was  considered,  by  the  combatants  on  both  sides^ 
as  one  in  which  many  must  fiedl  before  it  would  ha 
decided — when  the  extent  of  the  annies,  luid  the 
hatred  which  existed  between  then»  individuaHy, 
were  considered.     The  Pmssians  ef  our  time  wtU 
tiever  forg^et,  or  forgive,  the  series  of  dreadftd  iB<^ 
juries  inflicted  by  the  French  upon  their  ooontry 
ifier  the  defeat  of  Jena.  They  remembered  the  pe* 
riod  when  Prussia  had  been  blotted  out  of  the 
book  of  nations — her  Queen  mart3fred*-her  King 
only  permitted  to  retain  the  name  of  a  Sovereign, 
to  increase  his  disgrace  as  a  bondsman.     The  suc- 
cessful campaign  of  1814  was  too  sdnted  a  draught 
or  their  thirst  of  vengeance,  and  the  hour  was 
ow  come,  when  lliey  hoped  for  ample  gratifica* 
on.   The  French  had  also  grounds  of  personal  am« 
ositynot  less  stimulating.  These  very  Fkussiaas,  to 
^om  (such  was  their  mode  of  stating  the  account) 
)  Emperor's  generottty  had  left  the  name  of  inde-. 
idence,  when  a  smgle  word  could  have  pronounced 
m  a  conquered  province.— these  Pmsfioansy  admit* 
to  be  companions  in  arms  to  the  vietom,  had 
I  Uie  first  to  lift  the  standard  of  rebellion  against 
1,  when  the  rage  of  die  elements  had  anmhilat- 
le  army  with  which  Napoleon  invaded  Russia. 
'  had  done  more— -they  had  invaded  the  sa- 
territory  of  France— -defeated  ho*  armies  up- 
tr  own  soil*  and  conlxibnted  chiefly  to  tha 
)  occupation  of  her  captal*  ThA^  ^«s<c«  ^w&r 
4  by  Biocher,  the  mt\»nXA  l^  «!^  "^^ 
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French  name  and  empire,  whom  no  defeat  could 
bnmbley  and  no  raoceas  conld  mitigate*  Even 
when  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  received  by  the  other 
distingaitihcd  statesmen  and  commanders  of  the 
Allies,  as  an  arrangement  advantageous  to  all  Rides, 
it  was  known  that  this  veteran  bad  expressed  his 
displeasure  at  the  easy  terms  on  which  France  wafl 
snffered  to  escape  from  the  conflict.  Amid  the 
general  joy  and  congratulation,  he  retained  the 
manner  (in  the  eyes  of  the  Parisians)  of  a  gloomy 
malcontent.  A  Frenchman,  somewhat  acquainted 
with  our  literature,  described  the  Prussian  Gene- 
ral as  bearing,  upon  that  occasion,  the  mein  and 
manner  of  Dryden  s  Spectre  Knight — 

Stem  look*d  the  fiend,  and>  frustrate  of  his  will, 
Not  half  sufficed,  and  greedy  yet  to  kill« 

And  now  this  inveterate  enemy  was  before  then), 
leading  troops  animated  by  bis  own  sentiments, 
and  forming  the  van-guard  of  immense  armies, 
which,  unless  checked  by  decisive  defeat,  were 
about  to  overwhelm  France,  and  realize  those 
scenes  of  vengeance  which  had  been,  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  so  singularly  averted. 

Napoleon  having,  in  his  movements,  discovered 

the  main  body  of  the  Piiissians,  resolved  to  give 

them  battle  without  delay.     He  led  the  Sd  corps 

iin  person  against  the  Prussians  stationed  at  the 

village  of  St  Amand, — the  4th    corps   matched 

aerainst    those    who   were   at    Ligny  ; — Marshal 

Grouchy,  with  the  right  division,  drew  near  to 

Somhref.      The   battle   commenced   about   three 

o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  soon  after,  the  divi- 

non  of  General  le  Foil  carried  St  Amand,  while, 

Itt  Ligny,  tWFrencb^  v«V^  ^\S^^\)SlV}^  succeeded 

in  establishing  t\\em»fe\N^  m  «.  ^^t\.  ^  ^^  ^^^i^s^j.. 
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There  tlie  combat  continued  till  nigbtftilU'  The 
movements  of  the  contending  parties,  were  con- 
fined to  a  very  narrow  space  ;  and  as  those  fight- 
ing were  slain,  fresh  troops  on  both  sides  constant- 
ly came  np.  The  greatest  personal  hatred  pre- 
vuled  between  the  soldiers  of  both  armies  ;  and, 
for  a  time,  quarter  was  neither  asked  nor  given. 

The  vast  artillery  of  the  French,  being  ranged 
advantageously,  opened  a  fire,  which  the  Prussians 
allowed  was  really  awful — but  their  artillery,  in  ex- 
change, had  its  effect.  The  battle  raged  through- 
out the  lines,  but  hottest  at  Ligny.  On  the  side 
of  the  Prussians,  the  enemy  s  shells  set  it  all  ia 
a  blaze. 

At  St  Amand,  the  Prussians  were  actually  over- 
whelmed, and,  while  giving  way,  Prince  Blucher 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  battalion  of  infantry, 
with  which  he  drove  the  French  from  the  village 
and  the  rising  ground  in  its  front.  At  Sombref, 
the  Prussian  General  Thielman  fought  Marshal 
Grouchy  successfully ;  and  it  was  not  till  near  the 
end  of  the  day  that  he  withdrew  to  a  place  w-here 
be  could  6ght  bis  opponent  with  less  loss,  thinking 
that  he  would  be  joined  by  part  of  the  troops  under. 
General  Bulo w,  or  by  a  portion  of  the  British ; 
but,  from  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  for 
either  the  one  or  the  other  to  render  him  the  small- 
est assistance.  The  troops  of  Bulow  had  the 
greatest  difficulties  to  encounter  on  their  march, 
on  account  of  the  great  distance  and  badness  of 
the  roads.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  attacked 
by  superior  force;  and  had  it  not  been  for  tba^ 
unyielding  spirit  of  his  troops,  he  would  hav« 
bad  more  need'  of  assmtance  ibaa  iDqa  ^^ofiKssuDA^ 
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In  the  centre,  howBTer,  and  towwdi  the  rigfat, 
Napoleon  had  good  reason  to  fear,  that  the  bravery 
of  the  Prusaiana  would  frnatrate  all  hia  hopw. 
Thia  doobt  of  rictory  aeeaoed  to  overcome  his  tem- 
per, and,  in  the  heat  of  hia  rage,  he  sent  for  tbe 
first  corpa,  which  Marshal  Ney  held  in  reserve ; 
and  thent  column  npen  eolnmn,  waa  hurled  against 
the  Pirnmiana. 

The  Flench,  a  second  time^  entered  the  chnrcb*. 
yard  of  St  Amend,  after  a  aacrifioe  dreadfal 
to  contemplate;  and  the  Fmaaiana  retired,  fnl-- 
ly  8atis6ed  with  the  price  it  had  coat  the  enemy. 
The  night  waa  fiMt  drawing  on<*->tbe  whole  Praa- 
sian  army  waa  engaged.  Blncher  often  looked, 
hnt  in  vain,  for  the  coming  of  die  fourth  oorpa,— 
his  reservea  were  all  in  action,  while  the  French 
had  both  cavalry  and  intotry  iriiich  had  not  been 
engaged. 

At  length,  a  division  of  the  enemy's  infantry, 
taking  advantage  of  the  twilight  to  conceal   their 
movement,  made  a  tour  round  the  small  village 
of  Ligny,   an<l   threw  themselves    on  the   rear, 
while  the  cavalry  charged   the  front  of  the  Prus- 
sian line.     In  this  raancsuvre  the  French  vtrere  suc- 
cessful, and  tbe  PrussiaBs  gave  to  them  a  position, 
which,  from  its  ruinous  state  had  become  of  no 
value.    Napoleon  at  last  resolved  to  send  his  horse 
and  foot  on  the  centre,  and  endeavour  to  break  it. 
Several  battalions  of  his  guards,  and  some  caval- 
ry, were  in  the  act  of  performing  thia  missioDi 
when  the  Prussians  perceived  Uieir  object,  and  di- 
rected their  cannon  to  bear  upon  them  as  they  is- 
sned  from  a  ravme.    Buxnoimthstanding  the  car- 
nage made  among  t>ie«»  Ta«i^^«^  \wwife^%svRaiia.Vj 
on  ward.     The  con^^vct  coiixvowft^^^^^^^^^  ^»W*»% 
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oolnmnsy  -  divided  as  it  were  by  the  piles  of  dead, 
gradnally  and  mutually  withdrew. 

.  The  battle  slackened  on  the  part  of  both  armies, 
and  the  Pmssians,  with  a  view  to  join  the  English, 
formed  into  solid  squares,  and  in  the  most  perfect 
order,  and,  unmolested,  continued  their  moYement 
upon  Tilly. 

«  The  Prussians  certainly  deserve  much  praise  for 
the  gallantry  they  displayed  in  this  desperate  bat- 
tle. Blncher  set  them  an  example  which  was  faith-* 
fully  followed.  Where  the  conflict  was  hottest,  he 
was  always  seen.  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  his 
horse  *  was  shot,  and  fell  with  him  as  he  was  re- 
turning from  an  unsuccessful  charge.  The  French, 
in  following  up  their  advantage,  galloped  hy  with- 
out observing  him.  The  Prussians,  missing  thev 
Prince,  turned  on  the  instant,  made  a  charge 
so  furious,  as  to  repel  the  French  cohsiderably  be- 
yond the  place  where  he  lay,  and  relieved  him  from 
the  perils  vnth  which  he  was  environed. 

;  The  loss  of  the  two  armies  is  supposed  to  have 
been  nearly  equal.  The  Prussians  averaged  theirs 
to  be  from  15,000  to  20,000  men.  A  tew  pieces 
of  artillery  were  left,  which,  on  account  of  the 
ground,  could  not  be  easily  removed. 

Napoleon  regarded  the  issue  of  this  battle  as  of 
the  highest  importance.  Though  it  did  not  pro- 
duce the  consequences  of  a  great  victory,  he  con- 
sidered that  he  had  fully  attained  his  object,  at 
least  so  for  as  to  separate  the  armies  of  Prussia  and 
England.  He  drew  off  the  main  body  of  his  ar- 
ray, and  marched  it  on  Frasnes,  to  join  the  troops 
under  Marshal  Ney,  and  be  forthwith  directed  ar 

*  This  was  the  same  horse  which  wca  ptc»atv\m^\x^^^ 
Mtbrsbal  by  the  Prioce  Regent 
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fywM»  forward  to  neet  hiin.     H»  firat  aalotatiim 

was, **  Of  what  rank  are  yoa  ?  **-  and  on  being 

told,  he  said,  **  Do  yon  think  I  shall  OFertake  year 
infiutry?"  To  this  the  Captain  replied,  that  it 
waa  impoMible  for  him  to  telL  ^  What !"  said 
Napoleon,  **  Yon  a  captain  of  hnflsars,  and  can't 
tell  that  ?  Where,  then,  is  the  main  body  of  your 
cavalry  ?  "  *'  In  front  of  ns  now,  and  in  rear  of 
our  inftmtry,  "  answered  the  Captain.  **  And  what 
ia  their  force  ?  **  continned  Napoleon.  *'  I  do  not 
exactly  know, "  replied  the  Captain,  wishing  to 
conceal  onr  real  force.  *'  What  I "  said  Napoleoa, 
again,  ''  yon  seem  to  know  nothing. "  And  then, 
seeing  he  was  wonnded,  he  sent  him  to  the  rear, 
desiring  that  he  should  have  medical  aid.  After 
this,  Captain  Elphinstone  and  another  officer  were 
pnt  into  a  garret  in  Gennape,  where  they  remain- 
ed till  relieved  by  the  Pmssians,  on  the  evening 
of  the  following  day. 

The  7th  light  hussars  having  thns  far  covered 
the  retreat,  and  being  greatly  fatigued  by  inces- 
sant manceuvring,  the  General  commanding  the 
cavalry  relieved  them,  and  put  the  Life  Guards  in 
their  place,  who  also  checked  the  French  horse  in 
a  manner  which  reflected  upon  them  the  highest 
honour.  By  seven  o'clock  they  reached  the  me- 
morable plain  of  Waterloo,  where  they  found  our 
army  in  position. 

It  was  then  almost  night,  and  full  time  the 
wearied  foot-soldier  had  a  rest,  to  fit  him  for  the 
arduous  task  which  he  was  aware  it  would  be  hit 
province  to  perform  on  the  succeeding  day.  The 
^ear-won  success  at  Quatre  Bras,  while  it  had  cost 
many  valuaVAe  \\v<^^  V\^  Tvot  produced  one  de? 
ciflive   reault.      A.  W^a»i£A  %j^N%syu&  «^  .Vj^nodx 
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action  had  been  followed  by  a  retreat  equally  labo- 
rious to  the  soldier ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  Prus*- 
sians,  which  was  now  rumoured  with  the  usual  al- 
lowance of  exaggeration,  had  left  Bonaparte  at  li- 
berty to  assail  them  separately  with  his  whole 
force,  except  what  small  proportion  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  continue  the  pursuit  of  their  defeated 
and  disappointed  allies.  If  to  this  it  be  added  that^ 
their  ranks  contained  many  thousands  of  foreign- 
ers, on  whose  faith  they  could  not  implicitly  depend, 
it  must  be  owned,  there  was  sufficient  scope  for 
melancholy  reflexions.  To  balance  these  misgivings, 
remained  their  confidence  in  their  commander,  their 
native  and  undaunted  courage,  and  a  stem  resolu- 
tion to  discharge  their  duty,  and  leave  the  result 
to  Providence.  The  afternoon  and  the  evening 
passed  away  with  only  some  random  firing  be- 
tween the  outposts  of  the  two  armies — darkness 
at  length  came  on,  and  the  soldiers  on  both  sides 
were  suffered  to  lie  down  and  sleep. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  the  assistance  of 
Colonel  Carmichael  Smyth  and  Sir  William  de 
Lancey,  had  completed  his  arrangements  in  the 
field;  and  on  this  occasion  he  observed  to  his  at- 
tendants, that  he  remembered,  on  crossing  these 
plains  in  the  summer  of  1814,  he  took  particular 
notice  of  the  ground,  and  then  declared,  that,  if 
ever  it  should  be  his  fortime  to  defend  Brussels^ 
the  side  on  which  he  had  just  arranged  his  army, 
would  be  the  position  he  should  occupy.  H6 
shortly  afterwards  repaired  to  the  village  of  Water- 
loo, about  a  mile  in  rear,  where  he  took  up  his 
quarters  for  the  night. 

The  field  of  battie,  as  occupied  b^  X\x^  c^\)&«si^\* 

VOL,  II.  .      VJ 
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bg  armies,  is  in  fall  view  firom  the  emineBCi 
which  the  Duke  afterwards  selected  for  Lis  »tar 
tion.  The  armies  were  ranged  opposite  to  e^id^ 
other,  and  any  one  standing  ^here,  can  easily  pi/C: 
tore  to  himself  their  exact  positions.  Qur  fsxr 
treme  right  extended  to  the  village  of  Merke 
Brane,  and  our  left  rested  on  the  rising  ground 
above  the  hamlet  of  Ter  la  Haye,  with  the  vieif 
of  opening  a  communication  with  the  Prussisos 
in  the  direction  of  Wavre,  upon  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  knew  they  ^ad  retired  after 
the  severe  and  bloody  conflict  of  the  16th.  la 
front  of  our  right  centre  appeared  the  Chateau  of 
Hugomont.  In  front  of  our  left  centre  stood  the 
form- house  of  La  Haye  Sainte.  The  second  and 
fourth  British  divisions,  the  third  and  sixth  Hano* 
verian,  and  the  first  of  the  Netherlands,  command- 
ed by  Lord  Hill,  occupied  the  right  front.  The 
corps  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Brunswick  ancl 
the  Nassau  regiments,  with  the  Guards  under  Ge- 
neral Cooke,  on  the  right,  and  the  division  under 
General  Alten  on  the  left,  composed  the  centre. 

The  left  wing,  consisting  of  the  division  of  Gor 
neral  Picton,  a  brigade  of  the  sixth  division  undey: 
General  Lambert,  and  the  troops  of  the  Prince  (4 
Weimar,  extended  to  our  extreme  left.  The  ca- 
valry were  in  tlie  rear  of  our  centre,  and  the  artil- 
lery was  ranged  along  our  whole  line.  These 
were  precisely  the  positions  of  the  opposing  armies 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  June. 

The  weather,  which  for  some  time  before  had 

been  excellent,  became,  of  a  sudden,  exceedingr 

ly   stormy ;  and,  during  the   night  of  the  17|Jb, 

the  rain  feW  in  loit^TiX^  vcvd  bclUiant  flashes  of 

%btning    iQamme^  \Xi<i  ^^>^«on»  ^«K«fcV|^  «b.\ 
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sffteaA  a  terrific  rsdiante  cftet  tde  dark  hinm  <yf 
i%ht.  The  ears  of  our  soldier^  were  Btimn^  by 
tli^  tbunder,  t»  they  lay  uncovered  in  open  biv^otr- 
9t:  Such  a  night  wsh  tra\y  fit  for  the  demons  of 
death,  rcfjoicing  over  the  fate  of  tbo^e'  whose  thread 
of  life  was  nearly  spun.  All  looked  anxiously  foUr 
the  morning's  dawn  :  it  seemed  aSs  if  Nature  had 
been  unwilling  to  lend  her  light  t6  the  piBrforAi- 
anee  of  the  mighty  and  bloody  purpose  of  the  tWd 
warring  hosts. 

Our  army  had  to  sustain  this  elemental  warfftre' 
in  the  open  fields,  without  refreshmecft,  or  any  ddrt 
of  covering.  The  officers  were  not  betted  provid- 
ed than  tte  common  men — ^their  place  6f  redt  was 
among  the  standing  com,  or  in  the  fiirrdwA  of  the 
lately  ploughed  fields ;  and  even  in  these  ^9tt^f 
many  of  them  slept  as  soundly  as  if  they  had  beeAi 
upon  beds  of  down.  But  if  theeto  hardships  wer^' 
terrible  to  the  soldiers,  they  w6re  also  terrible  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country-^ 
whose  homes  had  been  plundered  arid  occupied 
by  the  French,  and  who  had,  in  despair,  sought 
safety  in  the  woods. 

The  night,  notwithstanding  the  fury  of  th^  wea- 
tber,  was  occupied  by  Napoleote  in  bringing  up  fate 
whole  legions.  At  daylight,  they  were  sf^en  posted 
all  along  the  heights  opposite  to  our  positiof). 
When  he  came  to  the  field  in  the  morning,  he  is 
said  to  have  expressed  much  surprise  that  the 
British  maintained  the  same  ground  whi6b  they 
did  the  preceding  night.  When  he  saw  them,  he 
could  not  contain  his  joy,  and  immediately  exclaim- 
ed, <^  Ah,  I  have  them,  then,  these  English !  ** 

About  five  o'clock  tJh6  same  moTmii^>  %.  TsoaoL 
aimed  Jettn  Bapf^Bte  La  Coste,  who  Wv^  %X»  ^^d^ 
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house  called  La  Belle  Alliaace,  was  taken  prisoner 
and  carried  l>efore  him.     Asking  him  if  be  knew 
the  roadsy  and  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tivp,  he  moanted  him  apon  a  horae»  with  his  hands 
tied  behind,  and  giving  the  reins  to  a  trooper, 
forced  him  to  serve  as  gnide.   Soon  afterwards,  he 
stepped  forward  to  an  eminence,  just  as  the  troopi 
of  both  armies  were  taking  up  their  appointed  po- 
sitions. Here  he  remained  for  a  considerable  time; 
and  having  had  a  full  view  of  both  lines,  could  not 
help  saying,  ''  How  steadily  the  English  take  their 
ground  !   How  well  their  cavalry  form  !  Observe,** 
said  lie  to  Soult,  *'  those  gray  horse  !   Are  they 
not  noble  troo|)s  ?  Yet,  in  half  an  hour,   I  shiU 
cut  them  to  pieces ! "     And  immediately,  with 
eager  impatience,  even  before  he  had  ascertained 
the  situation  of  the  Prussians,  or  so  much  as  in- 
quireil  into  the  strength  of  the  British,  he  hurried 
on  his  troops  from  the  rear,  and  in  haste,  as  it 
were,  for  vengeance,  prepared  for  battle. 

In  a  Hl)ort  time  hit*  cavalry  began  to  cover  tlie 
ridge  of  La  Belle  Alliance;  and  as  our  cavalry  were 
k(»pt  in  readiness  to  encounter  tbem,  the  infantry 
supposed,  that  for  the  present  an  engagement 
would  take  place  only  between  the  horsemen  of 
both  armies.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  by  tbe 
desertion  of  a  French  ofHcer  of  cuirassiers,  iliat  a 
general  attack  would  be  made  upon  our  right, 
left,  and  centre,  at  nearly  the  same  time,  by  a 
combination  of  all  sorts  of  force. 

As  soon  as  it  was  announced  to  Napoleon  that 
all  the  troops  were  forward,  and  every  thing  ready, 
he  retired,  and  took  his  station  on  a  rising  ground, 
on  the  ri^ht  of  the  road,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  farm-hou%e  o^  V>^¥^le  Alliance,  where  he  bad 
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d^  ilie  preceding  night.  There  he  nnifled  slone, 
fSif  ii  little,  #ttlkhig  to  and  firo,  a  short  wa;^  in  front 
of  bi^  sttff.  The  time  was  at  last  come  which 
iMr  to  aflbrd  him  an  opportnnity  of  mcfasnring 
8#oiMs  nHth  that  Wellington  of  whom,  a  few  da3r8 
bdfore,  be  had  vaimtingly  said  he  shotdd  give  a 
gMd  Itticonnt. 

Th^se  itro  formidahle  armies  were  then  com- 
pllOtfljr  within  view  of  each  other.  In  a  moment 
b9  tppdfing  even  to  the  most  courageous — when 
retton,  mibiassed  by  that  self-contemning  enthu- 
stasib  which  the  heat  of  battle  inspires,  calmly 
W^hs  the  danger,  an  officer,  who  stood  with  the 
Dtke,  expressed  his  wish  for  the  arrital  of  the 
PniMians.  "  The  roads  are  heavy, "  replied  his 
Otace ;  *<'they  caiinot  be  here  before  two  or  three 
o^ddck ;  bnt  my  brave  riien  will  keep  double  yonder 
force  at  bay  till  then.  "  He  was  sure  of  the  sen- 
thbent  that  prevailed  in  the  Prussian  army-^an 
eager  de^re  to  be  forward  in  time,  to  obtain 
a  febate  of  the  glories  and  dangers  of  the  day. 
<^  Keep  your  grbnnd,  brave  English ! "  was  the 
gitoend  exclamation,  of  Blucher's  troops — "  only 
ke^p  your  ground  till  we  come  up ; "  and  they  ac- 
cl>rdii%ly  made  all  possible  haste  to  get  into  the  field. 

The  wind  and  rain,  which  had  continued  through- 
cnt  the  night,  had  almost  ceased  when  the  thunder 
of  the  cannon  commenced.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Dfike  of  Wellington  did  not  expect  that  a  battle 
would  be  fought  on  the  I8th ;  for  no  one  could 
hikve  suppbsed  that  Bonaparte  would  have  been 
able  to  bring  up  his  whole  army,  at  least  before 
ttte  afternoon,  consideHng  the  bad  state  6f  the 
rdttds.    But  at  all  events,  our  whole  force  wasT'' 

v2 
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fitatuNird  aad  prepared  to  DMC  thea.  Hk  Gno0^ 
attended  hf  Colonel  Camidiael  Smyth,  kk  dncf 
engineer,  and  other  offioerv,  went  out,  after  taking 
a  hasty  breakfast,  to  minrey  the  field,  and  had  jait 
arrired  apon  the  heiprhta  behind  Hngomont,  when 
of  a  radden  he  obaerred  a  column  of  French  de- 
Moending  towanls  that  post.  Major  Knlchman's 
tioop  of  horw-artillery  hc»ng  then  a  little  iray  in 
front  of  him,  he  rode  np  and  ordered  one  gnn  in 
the  finit  instance  to  he  fired,  probahly  with  a  view 
to  try  its  effectn.  The  gnn  was  well  kid ;  a  Colo- 
nel and  two  soldiera  of  the  enemy  were  knocked 
down,  npon  which  the  artillery-men  cheoied ;  and 
a  few  other  f;:nn8,  which  had  been  also  levelled  at 
the  same  column,  were  discharged  one  after  ano- 
ther, obliging  the  enemy  to  retire  till  joined  by 
other  columns,  which  our  troops  could  perceive 
were  about  to  be  put  in  motion. 

In  the  mean  time,  some  of  the  Duke's  attend- 
antH  rode  to  the  place  where  the  killed  and  wound- 
ed French  were  lying,  and  found  their  commander 
expiring.  Imme<liately  upon  the  full  movement  of 
the  enemy  to  the  destined  points  of  attack,  a  host 
of  sharp-Hhooters  were  detached  across  the  fields,  to 
leaii  on  the  action.  Our  troops  were  in  the  act  of 
swallowing  their  breakfast,  wlien  an  aid-de-camp, 
n<ling  at  full  speed  along  the  line,  called  out  to 
them,  as  he  galloped  past,  ''  Stand  to  your  arms 
-—the  French  are  advancing ! "  and  in  an  instant 
our  "  heroes  rose,  like  the  breaking  of  a  blue-roll- 
ing wave, "  cold,  hungry,  and  drenched  to  the  skin, 
and  calmly  ranged  themselves  for  battle. 

On  the  approach  of  the  French  columns,  which 
mire  seen.  \>runcV\\x\^  o^  x©  ^^  tv^vV^^V  wid  cen- 
tre, an  awful  8i\e\\cA  w\g^«i^^'««'^^'^^»'^'^^^^ 
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of  our  line.  **  At  that  moment,  a  sinking  oT  the 
heart  was  acknowledged  by  one  of  onr  best  and 
hravest  officers,  when  he  looked  round  him,  and  ^ 
considered  how  small  was  the  force  properly  be- 
longing to  Britain,  and  recollected  the  disadvan- 
tageous and  discouraging  circumstances  under 
which  lOur  soldiers  laboured.  A  slight  incident  re- 
assured him.  An  aid-de-camp  galloped  up,  and, 
after  deliyering  his  instructions,  cautioned  the 
Guards  to  reserve  their  fire  till  the  enemy  were 
within  a  short  distance.  "  Never  mind  us,  **  an- 
swered a  veteran  guardsman ;  **  never  mind  us, 
Sir,  we  know  our  duty. "  From  that  moment,  he 
knew  that  the  hearts  of  the  men  were  in  the  right 
trim,  and  that,  though  they  might  leave  their  bo- 
dies on  the  spot,  they  would  never  forfeit  their 
military  reputation.  'A  few  minutes  afierwards, 
the  conflict  began. 

The  French,  from  the  left,  under  Prince  Jerome, 
drove  furiously  towards  the  right  of  the  British 
position,  taking,  in  their  way,  the  chateau  of  Hu- 
gomont,  and  the  troops  that  were  stationed  on  liie 
great  road  to  Brussels.  The  orchard,  woods,  and 
walls  of  Hngomont,  were  filled  with  Nassau  troops, 
who  acted  as  sharp-shooters.  There  was  also  with- 
in  them  a  Brans^k  regiment,  and  a  few  field- 
pieces.  The  light  companies  of  the  four  battalions 
of  the  Guards,  together  with  the  7th  company  of 
the  Coldstream  regiment,  were  placed  in  the  gar-- 
den,  and  around  the  house.  They  were  com- 
manded by  their  respective  officers  ;  but  the  whole 
remained  under  the  directions  of  Colonel  Home, 
to  whose  bravery  and  judgment  our  success  wUKvOk 
these  walls  may  be  chiefly  aacnbed. 

The  French,  in  advandng,  were  i^tloc^^ 


tin  haadi  of  die  nmilaiits,  hirl  it  Mt 
dMpente  ^xettiom  of  the  En^iah 
French  officer,  fallowed  by  ■  fcir  me 
vnj  into  the  ronrt-yan)  of  the  cbateai 
were  met  by  Colonel  MacDonell 
fcaardnnen.  They  fon^ht  for  m  ( 
Imnd  to  band ;  bat  were  soon  dri' 
garden,  and  afurmrd*  mta  tbe  on 
they  combated  with  an  obstinacy  tl' 
lone  could  ovenoniB.  The  Gnarda  a 
vailed.  The  honse  and  its  officea  thei 
otjectof  tbe  enemy's  fhry,  and  the  who 
6re,  by  means  of  their  ■helln  ;  bnt,  i 
conseqnencea  were  trnty  lamentable 
were  of  no  adrantage  to  the  enem' 
shrieks  and  groans  of  our  wonnded,  w 
ed  within  the  baildings,  and  perished  i 
were  almost  nnheaded  by  their  comrad 
braTery  depended  the  fiite  of  this  im] 
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mach  valuable  time  bad  been  wasted,  be  brongbt 
round  bis  troops  by  tbe  side  of  Hagoroont,  and'^t- 
tacked  our  right  with  bis  whole  force.  The  ca-  • 
Talry,  which  had  been  gathering  together  for  some 
time  in  the  line  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  of  a  sudden 
dashed  forward  witb  a  noise  and  impetuoeity  that 
seemed  for  a  time  sufficient  to  sweep  from  Uieir 
course  every  sort  ofopposition.  Tbe  light  troops,  act- 
ing in  tbe  ci^acity  of  sharp-sbooterB,  were  of  necessi- 
ty obliged  to  fall  back.  The  foreign  cavalry,  which 
were  sent  forward  to  cover  tbe  infantry,  also  gave 
way,  and  left  them  to  fight  their  own  battle.  Tbe 
infantry,  in  every  respect,  were  better  fitted  to  re- 
ceive them — they  were  drawn  up  in  squares,  leav- 
ing a  space  sufficient  for  each  to  deploy  whenever 
an  opportunity  offered ;  and  the  regiments  were . 
placed,  in  many  places,  particularly  between  La 
H&ye  Sainte  and  Hugomont,  much  like  the  alter- 
nate squares  upon  a  chess-board. 

The  charge,  after  all,  did  nothing  for  the  enemy ; 
but  it  proved  to  our  soldiers  how  well  they  were . 
able  to  set  a  numerous  cavalry  at  defiance,  and  even . 
to  disperse  them  by  their  fire. 

Lord  Edward  Somerset,  noticing  tbe  proceed- 
ings of  the  enemy,  who  coolly  walked  their  horses 
round  and  round  our  infantry,  and  interrupted  the 
fire. of  our  artillery  to  some  extent,  immediately, 
proposed  to  Sir  John  EUey  to  lead  his  brigade  i 
against  them.     Permission   was    accordingly   ob- 
tained, and  Sir  John  resolved  to  accompany  him. 
This  brigade,  consisting  of  the  first  and  second  re- 
giments  of  Life   Guards,   the   first  regiment  of. 
Dragoon  Guards,  and  the  Blues,  set  off  at  full 
speed,  and  crossed  the  ridge  w\t]i[\  «o  ixv\i<^  t^^v^o^?)^ 
^Jb9t  tbe  cairaatder^,  notwitbataadiii^  li^MAt  ni«^>x 
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mml  flnnoiir,  and  the  power  of  their  horses,  wers 
altogether  unahle  to  withstand  them,  being  Htemlir 
rode  down,  both  horse  and  man.  The  strength  of 
ovr  soldiers  was  no  less  conspicaons  when  they 
ningkd  and  fought  hand  to  hand.  The  French 
were  broken,  fled,  and  in  their  flight  hundreds  of 
them  were  forced  over  the  brink  of  an  old  qnany, 
into  which  they  rolled,  an  nndistingiiishable  man 
of  men  and  hmves.  Sir  John  Elley  was  himself 
highly  distingaished  for  his  persoiial  prowess: — 
He  was  at  one  time  encircled  by  severa]  of  the 
cuirassiers,  bat  being  a  tall  and  powerful  man, 
cat  his  way  through  them,  leaving  some  of  his  as- 
aailants  on  the  ground,  marked  with  wonadfl^ 
which  evinced  the  unconmfoh  strength  of  ^  arm 
that  infli(;ted  them. 

The  fire  of  our  artillery  was  soon  after  resum- 
ed, and  again  abandoned,  as  circumstances  requir- 
ed. This  cannonade  proved  dreadful  to  the  ad- 
vancing and  retiring  French.  Their  cannon  was 
likewise  terrible  to  us ;  and  carried  devastation  to 
the  very  heart  of  our  squares.  '*  Yet,  under  such 
a  fire, "  said  a  general  officer,  '<  did  these  gallant 
men  close  their  files  over  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
and  dying  comrades,  and  resume,  with  stem  com- 
posure, that  close  array  of  battle  which,  their  dis- 
cipline and  experience  taught  them,  aflbrded  the 
only  means  of  defence. 

The  possession  of  several  eminences  of  some 
extent  immediately  behind  Hugomont,  was  the 
cause  of  a  combat,  which  continued  with  awful 
fury.  At  this  place,  by  many  powerful  efforts,  the 
French  expected  to  range  some  cannon,  whence 
the  effects  o^  tWVc  ^x«  ^Q»\i\^\w«^  V»««a  equal  to 
the  poaaeaaion  oi  xVke^Vkc\«  ^^^wXivVoX'dK&^^jvBe^M^ 
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iS^jB  -defeated  by  the  gallaDtry  of  the  English  g;iianf8 
md  their  ajBsociates,  and  the  timely  aasiatance  of 
Somerset's  heavy  cavalry. 

While  these  attacks  were  made  against  ow  ex- 
feme  right,  under  the  command  of  Major^neral 
>ir  11.  Clinton,  the  corps  on  om:  right  centre,  as 
ar  as  La  Haye  Sainte,  were  likewise  brought  into 
ic^on.  The  5th  English  brigade,  under  General 
$ir  Colin  Halket,  was  fiercely  ii^sailed,  and  con- 
inued  to  fa^  so  throughout  the  day — sometimes 
»y  cavalry,  and  sometimes  by  infantry  in  columns 
ind  in  line.  The  foujr  battadions  of  his  brigade 
ivere  the  73d,  3(Hh,  Q9th,  and  S3d  regiments,  and 
pay  be  considered  as  having  stood  the  brunt  of 
lie  battle.  The  73d  and  30th,  being  a  little  in 
^Iva^ce,  no  sooner  deployed  into  line,  than  cavalry 
sweeping  round  on  their  right  and  left,  repeatedly 
»bliged  them  to  reform  their  squares.  The  69th 
md  33d  stood  a  little  behind,  on  the  other  side  of 
he  cro^s-road — and  were  also  similarly  assailed. 
.  The  2d  brigade,  under  Colonel  Ompteda,  con- 
i^ting  of  tihe  Ist,  5th,  and  8vh  battalions  of  the 
ECing's  German  Legion,  the  Hanoverian  brigade  of 
yiajor-ge^eral  KeUmansegge,  composed  of  the  re- 
^o^ent^  of  Lunebpirg,  Verden,  Bremen,  and  Gru- 
leohagen,  some  Belgians,  and  some  Nassau  Usin- 
i;eo,  and '  Brunswick  battalions  of  the  division  of 
Liieute^nant-general  Sir  C.  Alten,  had  also  several 
le^perate  rencontres  with  the  enemy. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Barring,  with  the  2d  bat- 
men of  the  Ring's  German  Legion,  occupied  the 
'arm-house  of  La  IJaye  Sainte,  upon  which  the 
»i}kQmy  threw  themselves  with  great  violence*  It 
vas  intended,  that  the  inasBes  O^iiecXcA  tt^^ga^^x  ^^ki^ 
^^  ebimiii  cootiniie  theli:  moyeovsoX  «AJi  naix^^ 
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Mount  St  John,  while  the  cavalry  of  their  tm 
winga  were  to  charge  oar  artillery,  which,  on  ao 
count  of  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  the  poAi- 
tion  of  certain  regiments,  they  imagined  was  but 
weakly  supported.  But,  failing  in  this,  liiey  afie^ 
wards  thickened  their  forces  in  the  van,  and  led 
them  to  destruction. 

The  1st  brigade  of  the  2d  French  division  was 
the  first  which  came  to  dispute  this  post.  The  first 
column  was  almost  destroyed.  On  the  outside  of 
the  house,  the  cavalry  of  the  French  General  Kel- 
lerman,  and  the  heavy  cavalry  of  Lord  Someniet, 
had  many  brilliant  and  bloody  conflicts.  In  the 
eHtimation  of  Napoleon,  this  post  must  have  been 
valuable, — as  he  said,  '*  I  shall,  on  the  instant, 
carry  Mount  St  John,  and  clear  for  myself  a  way 
to  Brussels."  Both  parties,  therefore,  seemed  to 
feel  its  value,  neither  giving  way  till  the  whole  of 
our  ammunition  was  spent,  and  the  bayonet  only 
remaining  as  a  means  of  defence  against  an  over- 
whelming force.  The  position  was  then  abandon- 
ed by  degrees,  and  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

All  was  now  triumph  and  joy  on  the  side 
of  the  French.  Napoleon  sent  off  messengers  to 
Paris,  to  proclaim  that  he  had  gained  the  day. 
How  different  were  the  expectations  of  the  very 
troops,  in  whose  possession  La  Haye  Sainte  was 
left  I — So  accurately  was  the  fire  of  our  artillery 
on  the  opposite  summit  directed,  that  they  fore- 
saw, that  to  hold  it  would  cost  them  a  greater 
force  than  they  had  lost  in  taking  it. 

Napoleon  wow  resolved  to  seek  his  way  to  Brus- 
nels ;  but  it  mni^t.  Vvi^  «CLX\t^>^  «aKr«^d  him,  that, 
on  the  other  ^de  oi  ^^  ct«»-^«^^  «q.N3ss«smw^ 
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able  impediment.  Count  d*£rlon,  however,  ad- 
vanced in  this  direction,  vnth  a  column  composed 
of  the  2d  and  3d  divisions  of  the  first  French  corps, 
under  the  fire  of  80  field-pieces,  and  cover  of  a 
deep  ravine.  Marching  rapidly,  he  soon  crowned 
the  heights,  and  attacked  a  Belgian  and  three 
Dutch  regiments  of  militia,  who  only  discharged  a 
single  volley  before  they  fell  back  upon  the  dth 
regiment,  which  was  in  reserve.  Even  there  they 
could  not  attempt  a  stand,  but,  fiying  in  confusion, 
passed  to  the  rear  of  our  second  line. 

.Seeing  these  troops  approach.  Sir  Thomas  Pic- 
ton,  who  fell  shortly  after,  at  the  head  of  his  divi- 
aioD,  consisting  of  the  28th,  30th  and  79th, 
tleployed  full  in  front  of  the  enemy  with  a  heavy 
-fire  of  musketry,  while  Sir  Dennis  Pack,  with  the 
42d,  44t}i  and  92d,  came  round  upon  their  right 
fiaiik.  Both  brigades  then  rushed  forward,  and 
threw  this  immense  column  into  confusion.  Sir 
J.  Vandeleur,  with  the  11th,  12th  and  16th  light 
.dragoons,  and  General  Chigny,  with  a  part  of  the 
«UviHion  of  Dutch  light  horse,  instantly  dashed 
in  upon  it,  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  it 
was  completely  broken  and  dispersed. 

On  this  occasion,  John  O'Bryan,  a  private  of 
the  8tli  company  of  the  28th,  seized  the  standard 
of  the  25th  French  regiment ;  but,  falling  at  the 
moment  by  a  wound,  which  afterwards  cost  him 
his  leg,  the  trophy  was  given  by  him  to  another 
private  of  the  same  regiment,  who  delivered  it 
aafely  to  his  commanding  officer. 

In  the  hottest  of  the  conflict,  the  Royal  Dra- 
goons, Greys  and  Enniskillens,  with  Sir  WilUaxcL 
Ponsonby  at  their  head,  threw  tYieixn^^«k^  >&S«o!^ 
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the  immenn  field-train,  causing  the  cannoneen  to 
abandon  their  guns,  and  for  some  time  intimidat- 
ing all  within  their  sweep.  But  the  French  Grene- 
ral  Milhand,  with  his  cuirassiers  on  the  one  side, 
and  General  Travere  coming  round  on  the  other 
with  the  4th  regiment  of  lancers,  fell  upon  them. 
In  the  midst  of  the  cannon,  which  was  the  subject 
of  dispute,  commenced  a  contest,  to  which  history 
can  produce  few  parallels*  Every  soldier  seemed 
to  remember  nothing  but  the  glory  <^  his  country. 
The  whole  might  be  called  a  series  of  single  com- 
bats, in  which  the  noblest  blood  of  the  rival  ar- 
mies precisely  flowed.  Victory  at  last  declared 
for  our  gallant  cavaliers.  The  Royal  dragoons 
and  Enniskillens  drew  in  their  reins,  and  returned 
to  their  memorable  stance ;  but  the  Greys  actually 
cut  their  way  through  the  enemy's  line ;  and,  on  the 
following  day,  several  of  them  were  found  lying  be- 
side their  horses,  a  considerable  way  even  beyond  the 
second  line.  In  this  brave,  but  imprudent,  pur- 
suit, the  gallant  Sir  William  Ponsonby  lost  his  life. 
He  beheld  the  reckless  ardour  with  so  much  con- 
cern, that,  in  his  fear  for  their  safety,  he  lost  all 
regard  for  his  own.  fHitting  spurs  to  his  steed,  he 
galloped  after  them,  accompanied  by  only  one  of- 
ficer. In  a  short  time  he  entered  a  field  where 
the  ground  was  exceedingly  soft,  and  his  horse 
sunk  in  the  mire.  In  this  situation  he  was  attack- 
ed by  several  French  lancers  ;  and  seeing,  as  they 
approached,  that  his  fate  was  decided,  he  hastily 
drew  out  his  watch,  and  a  picture,  and  vras  in  the 
act  of  giving  them  to  the  officer,  to  be  given  to  his 
lady  and  {amily,  when  the  lancers  came  up,  and 
they  both  peive^ed  oil  \\^  «<^\.  "YW  V^^^  of  Sir 
William  was  fousxd  «Sx«t  \)iQft\si^\.^^\^%\s«sA^^^ 
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horye,  inth  Beiren  lance  wounds.     A  few  minnteii 
elapsed,  and  the  Greys  returned  to  their  station. 

Among  the  many  formidable  colomns  of  ttie 
enemy  which  now  advanced,  was  one  of  at  least 
4000  men,  which,  coming  up,  threw  in  a  scattered  • 
fire  upon  the  remains  of  the  92d,  then  only  260 
strong,  and  brought  down  about  30  men.  Major 
M acdonald  having  lengthened  out  a  front  equal  to 
that  of  the  column,  without  returning  a  shot,  cUme 
to  the  charge — and,  however  incredible  it  may  ap- 
pear, this  strong  and  deep  mass  recoiled  from  the 
levelled  steel.  The  Greys  instantly  rushed  to  th6 
assistance  of  the  92d,  when  both  regiuH^ts  cheer- 
ed, and  shouted  <*  Scotland  fdr  ever  !  " — a  watr-cry 
which,  at  a  time  like  this,  was  electric,  as  the  car- 
nage soon  testified.  It  was  like  the  work  of  light- 
ning— for,  in  the  course  of  a  few  mhintes,  every 
man  of  this  mass  was  down.  Nearly  2000  ei 
them  having  thrown  themselves  on  the  ground, 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  marched  to  Brussels* 
The  cuirassiers,  in  great  force,  again  advanced, 
with  a  view  to  save  their  infantry ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Royal  dragoons  and  Enniskillens 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Greys,  when,  by  an- 
other noble  efibrt,  they  captured  two  Imperial 
eagles.  The  standards  of  the  Invincibles  were 
here  wrested  from  them ;  one  of  them,  belonging 
to  the  4dth  French  regiment,  bore  the  names  of 
Jena,  Austerlitz,  Wagram,  and  Friedland:  the 
other  belonging  to  the  104th  regiment,  and  hild 
been  presented  to  it  by  Milria  Louisa.  Sergeant 
Ewart  of  the  Greys  took  the  one, '  and  Stiles,  a 
corporal  of  the  Royal  dragoons,  took  the  Other ; 
the  one  belonging  to  the  jL04tk  w«a  4fiS:^&ft^  ^»Tt^ 
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blood  and  dirt,  and  miut  bare  been  gained  after 
a  great  straggle. 

From  this  date,  it  may  be  said,  commenced  the 
neverest  trial.  Amid  the  discharges  of  the  artille- 
ry— ^the  clash  of  arms — ^the  crii^s  of  the  combatantH, 
and  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying — the  offi- 
cers were  obeyed  as  if  on  the  parade.  Sach  was 
the  orderly  fire  of  our  troops,  that  aids- de-camp 
walke<l  their  horses  round  each  square  with  per- 
fect safety,  being  certain  the  yolley  would  not  take 
place  till  after  the  regular  pause.  It  was  m  this 
manner  that  our  battalions  bid  defiance  to  the  ad- 
vancing enemy,  who  frequently  dashed  forward, 
with  a  view  to  gain  the  flank,  or  at  best  the  rear 
of  these  little  squares. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  encouraged  the  men 
by  his  presence  in  every  part  of  the  field ;  where 
the  fight  was  most  desperate,  he  was  always  sure 
to  be  seen.  A  French  officer  relates,  that  abont 
three  o'clock,  Buonaparte  sent  Count  Flahaut,  his 
aid- de-camp,  to  learn  on  what  part  of  the  field 
Wellington  was  etationed.  That  officer  having 
made  inquiry,  returned,  saying,  "  That  he  could 
not  learn  the  precise  position  of  Wellington  at  pre- 
sent, but  he  was  always  to  be  seen  at  the  head  of 
his  squares.'"  This  is  said  to  have  stung  Napoleon 
to  the  quick. 

The  Duke,  in  short,  acted  the  part  of  Command- 
er-in-chief, General  of  division,  or  Commander  of 
corps,  as  the  time  demanded — he  even  clashed  for- 
ward, and,  as  colonel  of  a  regiment,  led  some  Bel- 
gians into  action  that  had  just  given  way  ;  and  on 
the  sudden  approach  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  he 
t{]rew  himself  \tvU>  \)da  %^:^a»s^  ^  >\^^gjmeut  then 
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stancKng  a  little  to  the  rigbt  of  La  Haye  Sainte, 
where  he  remained  till  they  were  repalsed-— shield- 
ed^ as  it  were,  by  the  hand  of  ProTidence,  to  be 
the  conqueror  of  him  miiose  whole  power  and 
might,  for  npwards  of  twenty  years,  had  been 
e^^rly  directed  against  onr  country.  In  passing 
along  the  line,  often  did  he  breathe  for  them  the 
most  sympathizing  Words ;  seeing,  thongh  small  in 
numbers,  that  they  must  stand  without  -flinching, 
atid  even  beat  back  the  prodigious  columns  which 
were  continually  moving  agaibst  them.  Genehd 
Sir  Colin  Halket,  who  conraianded  the  fifth  Eng- 
lish brigade,  observing  his  ranks  dreadfully  thinned, 
and  many  men  drooping  with  fatigue,  sent  notice  to 
the  Duke  that  a  relief,  howevet  temporary,  was 
absolutely  necessary.  "  Tell  him, "  said  his  Grace, 
^'  what  he  proposes  is  impossible.  He,  I,  and 
every  man  here  under  me,  must  conquer,  of  die  on 
the  spot  which  we  now  occupy."  **  That  is 
enough,"  returned  Sir  Colin  ;  "  I,  and  every  man 
of  my  brigade,  will  share  his  fate." 

The  troops  of  Major-generals  Maitland  and  Byng, 
from  their  situation,  were  also  severely  tried.  Hu- 
gomont  was  at  last  threatened  by  a  force,  which 
the  enemy  might  think  well  adequate  to  drive 
them  from  it.  What  the  English  Guards  had  ex- 
perienced hitherto,  was  boys'  play  compared  with 
the  work  which  now  took  place.  Still  our  men 
kept  their  ground ;  and  although  victory  seemed 
hopeless,  they  would  not  be  beaten  back.  Again 
the  enemy*s  cavalry  made  a  circuit  round  the  cha- 
teau with  uncommon  swiftness.  And  here,  9B  m 
the  centre,  while  their  infantry  advanced  to  the 
eminence  by  which  it  is  commanded  iSiofe  c;<kix«»(-> 
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Aiere  boldly  rode  along  our  cuinon,  then  darted  in 
upon  our  aqaares*  and  for  nome  time  appeared 
masters  of  the  positiou ;  but  Lord  £dwBrd  Somer- 
set coming  np  with  the  Life  Goards,  the  Dragoon 
Guards,  and  the  Blues,  confusion  ensued.  The 
artillery  of  the  two  armies  were  opposed,  and 
poured  forth  an  incessant  shower  of  round  and 
grape-shot.  Suddenly  they  would  wheel  their 
guns,  and  columns  of  foot  would  either  engage  in 
a  close  and  destructive  fusilade,  or  charge  with  the 
bayonet,  while  in  the  rear  of  the  allied  infantry, 
the  cavalry  of  the  two  armies  maintained  a  gallant 
and  doubtful  combat. 

A  British  officer,  the  Honourable  Colonel  Pon- 
sonby,  in  a  charge  with  his  regiment,  the  12th 
Light  Dragoons,  was,  by  the  blow  of  a  sabre,  brought 
senseless  to.  the  ground ;  but,  recovering,  he  raised 
himself  a  little  to  look  round,  when  a  lancer,  pass- 
ing by,  exclaimed,  "  Tu  n  es  pas  mort,  coqnin,  *'  and 
struck  his  lance  into  his  back.  A  tirailleur  next 
CAme  to  his  knees,  immediately  behind  him,  ander 
pretence  of  re- loading  his  musket.  It  was  with 
the  view,  however,  of  possessing  the  ColoneFs  purse, 
which  he  bad  no  sooner  taken  than  he  scampered 
away.  This  skirmisher  was  no  sooner  gone  than 
an  officer,  bringing  on  some  troops,  to  whom,  pro- 
bably, the  tirailleur  belonged,  stooped  down,  saying 
to  the  Colonel  that  he  feared  he  was  badly  wound- 
ed. He  added,  if  they  gained  the  day,  as  in  all 
probability  they  would,  for  he  understood  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  kiUed,  and  that  six  regiments  had 
surrendered,  every  attention  in  his  power  should  be 
shown  to  him;  an4<  laying  him  straight  on  his 
wVle,  he  passed  oxv  X,o^«jc^^  >^\«Sx  ^S.  ^'^  line.-—, 
Tinother  wounded  oftvc«t  \vaa  m««C\w^"Ki.^^  ^icax  "^ 
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tirailleur  repeatedly  came  atid  leaded  hia  Iniisket 
beside  him,  speaking  all  the  time  with  great  gaiety, 
and  then  acampering  away  to  discharge  it.     In. 
coming  hack  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  he  said,-  • 
"  You  English  will  certainly  be  beaten  by  the  £m-  . 
peror,  you  have  no  chance  with  us ;  **  but,  rxpim 
going  out  once  more,  he  found  things  had  taken 
a  different  turn,  and,  instead  of  stopping  to  load* 
as  formerly,  he  only  took  time  to  say, — *'  Ah,  ma 
foi,  I  believe  you  English  will  beat  the  Emperor ; 
bon  jour,  mon  ami !  **     But  there  were  very  fair  ^ 
instances  of  such  social  intercourse.     The  French  • 
pierced  and  plundered  the  wounded  British  wher- 
ever they  found  them.  When  they  witnessed  their 
infantry  confused  and  flying,  and  felt  the  tremen- 
dous effects  of  our  heavy  brigade,  they  became 
so  enraged,  that  a  squadron   of  lancers   rushed 
upon   30  or  40  prisoners,   who   stood   at   their 
mercy,  in  the  comer  of  a  com-fleld,  and  put  them, 
to  death  in  cold  blood.     Two  officers  had,  a  mi- 
nute before,  secretly  withdrawn  themselves  to  a- 
short  distance,  with  a  view  to  escape,  and  when- 
on  the  summit  of  a  steep  bank,  they  looked  back} 
and  beheld  this  catastrophe. 

This  was  a  barbarous  and  cruel  act,  and  very 
different  from  the  conduct  of  the  generality  of  our 
soldiers,  who,  in  many  instances,  displayed  much 
humanity  towards  the  disabled  French.  On  ons 
occasion,  a  French  officer,  in  a  charge  which  he- 
led  against  the  Greys,  encountered  a  young  man  of 
his  own  weight  and  age.  They  fought  long,  and 
were  both  severely  cut  in  the  struggle;  but,  a^ 
length  becoming  fiadnt  with  fjettigue  and  loss  oC 
blood,  the  Frenchman  yielded,  a%  1^  XAOfa^soX  \«^ 
was  about  to  perish  by  a  blow  w\ui^\u&  c^'^o^^^^ 
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wsrd  off.  The  Eitglmhman,  seizing  the  reins  of 
his  horse,  instantly  galloped  with  him  to  the  rear, 
and  gare  him  in  charge  to  an  orderiy.  What  sur- 
prised the  Frenchman  most  was,  that  his  coa- 
qneror  expressed  his  sorrow  for  the  wonnds  he  hsd 
giren  him,  and  althongh  hieeding  severely,  a- 
gm  mshed  into  the  fi^t.  These  were  the  feel- 
ings with  which  the  majority  of  onr  men  were 
ashnated. 

When  the  Dake  of  Wellington  saw  that  nn- 
common  efforts  were  necessary,  he  had  fre- 
quent recourse  to  encouraging  exclamations.  On 
hearing  the  halls  whistling  ahont  him,  when  in 
rear  of  the  tree,  which  will  be  known  hy  his  name 
while  it  exists,  he  said,  with  the  coolness  of  a 
spectator,  who  was  heholding  some  well  contested 
siMnt,  *'  Hat's  good  practice ;  I  think  they  fire 
hotter  than  they  did  in  Spain  ; ''  and  when  many 
of  his  hest  and  bravest  friends  had  fallen,  and  the 
result  of  the  battle  was  still  doubtful,  to  those 
who  remained  near  him  he  said,  *'  Never  mind, 
we'll  win  the  battle  yet.  "  On  one  occasion,  he 
rode  up  to  the  95th,  then  in  the  front  of  the  line, 
a  little  to  the  left  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  and  seeing 
them  on  the  point  of  receiving  the  charge  of  a  co- 
lumn of  French,  said,  '<  Stand  fast,  95th,  we  must 
not  he  beaten ;  what  would  they  say  in  England  ?  " 
Hen  placing  himself  at  their  head,  he  charged  and 
ilepulsed  a  very  superior  force.  In  the  conflict  at 
La  Belle  Alliance,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea  was 
frequently  with  the  Life  Gruards.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  a  charge,  he  would  say,  *^  Now  for 
the  honour  of  the  household  th>ops  !  **  and  as  of- 
ten had  he  occaaion.  Vi  -^Twaft  ^««!k  \w  '^««  ^^our. 
The  dragoon  goax^  «iA  l»««»^wet%  «q^^^  ^^ 
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laiit.     "  Look,"  he  would  say  at  other  times,  when 
viewing  the  charges  of  the  Scotch  Greys,  the  Roy- 
al di-agoons,  and  Enniskillens,  ^*  thoHO  hrave  fel- 
lows will  get  themselves  cnt  to  pi(K;es.  '*     As  to 
the  willingness  of  the  troops,  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty,  there  are  many  lasting  proofs ; — the 
dying,  even  in  their  last  moments,  spoke  of  victory  - 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.     But  to  notice  the 
gallantry  of  individuals,  will,  perhaps,  be  still  more 
pleasing.     The  Honourable  Captain  Curzon,  fourth 
son  of  Lord  Scarsdale,  when  riding  along  the  line 
with  Lord  March,  received  a  ball  in  his  chest,  and 
fell  on  his  face,  exclaiming,   '*  Good  bye,  dear 
March.  "     His  gallant  companion,  at  the  moment, 
im  consequence  of  the  movement  of  a  body  of 
French  cuirassiers,  was  calling   loudly  to   some 
Nassau  troops  to  form  for  the  reception  of  cavalry. 
Even  then,  Captain  Cunson  said,  ^ntly,  as  he  ex- 
pired, "  That's  right,  well  done.  "     A  young  offi- 
cer, aid-de-camp  to  the  Duke,  was  sent  to  a  gene- 
ral of  brigade  in  another  part  of  the  field,  with  a 
message  of  importance.      In  returning,   he   was 
shot  through  the  lungs ;  but  had  strength  suffi- 
cient to  ride  up  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to: 
whom  he  delivered  the  answer  to  his  message,  and 
then  dropped  from  his  horse.     In  a  word,  if  the 
most  devoted  attachment  on  the  part  of  all  who 
flf>proached  him,  can  add  to  the  honours  of  a  hero> 
never  did  a  Geneial  receive   so  many  aifectiog 
proofs  of  it ;  and  their  devotion  \vas  repaid  by  his 
sense  of  it,  and  his  sorrow  for  their  loss,     '*  Be- 
lieve me,"  he  afterwards  said,  "  that  nothing  ex-- 
cepting  a  battle  lost,  can  be  more  melancholy  thaiL 
a  battle  won.     The  bravery -of  my  \TOCi\»V«a.\s^- 
t^wrto  mved.me  &om  that  grea\eT  t^  ^XsodbXA  ^^>>& 
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even  sach  a  battle  aa  this  of  Waterloo,  at  the  eir 
penae  of  the  lives  of  so  many  gallant  friends,  could 
only  be  termed  a  heavy  misfortune,  were  it  not 
for  its  results  to  the  public  benefit." 

Sergeant  Ewart,  of  the  Scots  Greys,  after  hav- 
ing passed  through  the  enemy's  second  line,  in 
company  with  his  regiment,  took  an  eagle,  as 
we  have  already  noticed.  The  Frenchman  fought 
bravely  for  it,  but  at  length  Ewart  cut  him  Unxmgfa 
the  head,  and  seiaed  the  eagle.  A  lance  was  thrown 
at  him,  but,  by  good  fortune,  he  turned  it  aside 
with  his  sword,  and  cut  the  lancer  from  the  chin 
upwards.  In  his  progress  rearward  with  his  prize, 
a  tirailleur,  after  firing,  ran  at  him  with  his  bayonet, 
but  he  cut  him  down  also.  Shaw,  a  corporal 
of  the  Life-guards,  was  wounded  in  the  breast, 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  battle.  An 
officer  desired  him  to  fall  out.  '<  Please  God," 
said  this  brave  man,  *'  I  shall  not  leave  my  colours 
yet.''  He  fought  for  some  hours  after  this,  and 
was  seen  dealing  death  around  him,  with  an  iiner^ 
ring  hand.  A  pistol  or  musket-ball  put  an  end  to 
his  brilliant  career.  He  was  an  excellent  swords- 
man, and  famed  in  London  for  his  science  among 
men  of  pugilistic  skill.  Colonel  Halket,  command- 
ing the  3d  Hanoverian  brigade,  which  was  posted 
between  Hugomont  and  our  extreme  right,  ob-^ 
serving  a  French  General  giving  orders  in  front  o§ 
a  strong  body  of  men,  made  a  dash  at  him  at  full 
gallop,  before  the  Frenchman  had  time  to  think  of 
his  intention,  and,  holding  a  pistol  to  his  breast, 
seized  the  reins  of  his  horse  and  brought  him  off 
in  triumph  from  under  the  very  beards  of  his  sol- 
diers. Every  oflcieex  m  ^oiafe  \iwdl^^\  «t  oiher  dis- 
tin^iahed  hiuiaeV^v    ^^  «^  ^w^,  ^^  Xtw. 
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commonly'  sayage  to-day/'  said  odo  to  hb  fiiend, 
s  young  man  of  rank,  who  was  arming  tyimself 
with  a  third  sabre,  after  two  had  been  broken 
in  his  grasp.  '^  What  would  you  ha^e  me  to  do?** 
was  bis  answer,  ^'  We  are  here  to  lull  the  French; 
and  he  is  ihe  best  roan  to-day  who  can  kill  most 
of  them  ; "  and  with  this  cast  himself  again  among 
the  combatants.  A  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  after 
having  charged  one  of  our  squares,  not  far  from 
where  the  Life-guards  were  stancting,  began  co(^ly 
to  walk  their  horses  round  it ;  and,  the  Colon^ 
rode  out,  from  amidst  his  men,  brandishing  bis 
sword,  and  challenging  any  man  of  the  Life-guards 
to  single  combat.  Captain  Kelly  chiralrou^y  ac^ 
<;epted  the  invitation,  and  advancing,  slew  the 
Frenchman,  and  brought  away  his  epanlets  as  • 
trophy. 

The  French  have  much  of  the  braggadocio  in 
their  composition:  soldiers  will  sometimes  ride 
out  from  their  ranks,  brandishing  their  swords, 
challenging,  and  taunting  to  their  opponents.  This 
sort  of  conduct  has  never  been  noticed  in  a  British 
soldier, — it  would  be  reckoned  highly  ridiculous 
in  our  army,  and  quite  contrary  to  judidous  dis- 
cipline. 

As  to  the  service  of  our  artillery,  nothing  could 
possibly  be  better  managed.  Msjor  Norman  Ram- 
say was  one  of  diose  who  distingfiished  himself  to 
his  last  moment.  The  artillerymen  behaved  hare, 
as  they  are  well  known  to  do  at  home, — their 
steady  and  uniform  conduct  did  them  credit,  and 
their  efforts  were  of  great  consequence  in  the  ge- 
neral success  of  the  day.  The  enemy's  cavalry 
had  no  sooner  turned  their  baeVus  ^^si  ^^^  tq^- 
ed  out  of  the  squares,  in  whidi  l]iM.^\»idL^^^^s^ 
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before  found  shelter,  and  began  th«ir  dreadful  prM- 
tioe  upon  the  retiring  squadrons.     This  was  aa 
advantage  wliich  they  enjoyed  over  the  Frenck ; 
for,  the  latter  were  under  the  necessity  of  putting  » 
^top  to  their  fire,  while  any  of  their  own  troops 
were  either  advancing  or  retreating  from  us,  and 
this  happened  every  little  while  in  front  of  some 
particular  parts  of  their  whole  train.    Harassed  by 
this  mancjBuvre,  and  their  fruitless  attempts  against 
our  infantry,  some  of  their  oflBcers  were  roused  ts 
desperation.     One  of  them,  in  particular,  observ- 
ing, when  retreating  from  a  charge,  that  a  desert* 
ed  gun  had  frequently  been  fired  with  succew 
against  his  squadron,  by  Major  Lloyd  and  another 
artillery-officer,  resolved  it  should  never  be  6re<l 
again  while  he  lived ;  and  on  the  next  retrogres- 
sion of  his  squadron,  he  placed  himself  by  the  side 
of  this  gun,  but  was  instantly  shot.     It  has  been 
affirmed,  that  during  the  battle,  one  officer,  finding 
himself  deserted  by  the  cavalry  he  had  led  against 
one  of  Sir  Colui  Halket's  regiments,  put  spurs  to 
his  horse,  and  galloped  upon  our  bayonets  with 
his  arms  extended,  as  if  he  welcomed  the  bullet 
that  was  to  bring  him  down ; — he  was  also  shot. 

The  support  afforded  by  the  infantry  and  caval- 
ry of  the  King's  German  Legion,  and  other  foreign 
troops,  particularly  the  Brunswickers,  in  the  battle 
and  pursuit,  was,  in  general,  most  meritorious.  A- 
mong  them,  however,  there  were  some  exceptions ; 
the  Hanoverian  hussars  of  Cumberland,  as  they  called 
themselves,  a  regiment  extremely  well  horsed,  and 
distinguished  for  their  fine  appearance,  were  order- 
ed to  place  themselves  under  line,  on  the  brow  of 
a  hill,  with  coii<d\\MyEk^  oit^^^  >2mx  \£  the  Com- 
rDauder-in>chiQi  oi   \^^   c^aN^-^  WL^^isAit^  \aL  •*. 
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barge  he  was  abotft  to  make  with  a  British  hri* 
;ade,  they  were  to  dash  in,  and  cut  away.  The 
harge  was  made,  and  the  enemy  put  in  con- 
nsion.  The  Marquis  then  looked  round  for  his 
opporters ;  but  they  had  turned  their  horses  heads, 
ad  were  trotting  away  to  Brussels.  An  aid-de- 
amp  was  quickly  despatched  after  them ;  but,  al« 
hough  he  took  the  colonel  by  the  collar,  it  was 
Qopossible  to  stop  them.  He  then  asked  them)  as 
.  particular  favour,  not  to  go  further  than  Water- > 
90 :  but  it  was  useless-^to  Brussels  they  would 
;o,  and  to  Brussels  they  went,  and  alarmed  the' 
irbole  town,  by  saying  that  the  French  were  at 
beir  heels. 

But  to  return  to  the  battle.  It  was  evident  to 
»ur  general  ofBcers,  about  half-past  five  o'clock, 
bat  something  extraordinary  was  about  to  be  per- 
ormed  by  the  enemy,  from  the  evident  concentra- 
ion  of  all  sorts  of  troops.  At  (mce,  all  their  heavy - 
Avalry,  cuirassiers,  carabineers,  dragoons,  and  the- 
AValry  of  the  guard,  rushed  forward  upon  the  Bri-' 
iah  centre.  Napoleon  had  now  in  full  operation 
ivery  corps  he  could  muster,  except  his  reserves ; 
iud  he  spoke  and  felt  as  if  the  battle  were  his  own ; 
le  even  aifected  gaiety,  and,  on  noticing  his  guide 
remble  at  the  shot  which  fell  around  Hhu^  said, 
'  Do  not  stir,  my  friend  ;  a  ball  will  kill  you  e- 
[ually  in  the  back  as  in  the  front,  and  wound  you 
Bore  disgracefully."  To  Bertrand,  he  said,  ^  We' 
hall  arrive  at  Brussels  in  time  for  supper." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  relying  on  the  valour* 
»f  his  troops,  entertained  a  very  different  opinion  ;' 
levertheless,  he  was  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Pimssians;  and  often  cast  hia  eyea  \Avrax^^  ^^' 
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place  from  which  he  knew  ik^y  were  to  wna 
The  stream  of  the  action  ran  with  awfol  force  up- 
on onr  line,  but  it  withstood  it  like  •  rock  of  the 
ocean.  The  battle,  says  the  French  relation,  re- 
ferring to  this  particular  period,  **  is  maintained— 
neither  side  give  ground — new  columns  advance-^ 
the  charges  are  renewed— *three  times  the  position 
is  on  the  point  of  being  forced,  and  three  times, 
after  prodigies  of  yalour,  the  French  are  driven 
back." 

In  this  desperate  battle  '^  I  saw, "  said  an  offi- 
cer, '^  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  Sir  Charles 
Alten,  Lord  Hill,  and  other  valiant  chiefs,  encou- 
raging all  by  their  presence,  and  at  times  even 
heading  the  charge."  Still  it  was  difficult  to  say 
how  matters  stood,  or  might  turn  out.  The  ene- 
my, though  beat  off  at  every  point,  continued  to 
rush  with  incredible  courage  upon  the  battalions 
opposed  to  them,  which  were  all  of  them  rapidly 
diminishing,  and  showing  a  less  fonnidable  front. 

Every  moment  the  fall  of  some  officer  of  rank 
was  announced.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  when 
in  the  centre  of  a  dreadful  cannonade,  witnessed 
the  fall  of  Sir  Alexander  Gordon — Sir  William  de 
Lance  y—-^the  Honourable  Lieutenant-colonel  £r« 
skine,  and  the  brave  General  van  Merle.  Gene- 
ral C  ooke  lost  an  arm,  and  General  Alten  was 
also  wounded,  as  were  many  other  useful  and  emi- 
nent c.fficers.  The  men  were  falling  in  lines,  and 
our  centre  must  have  been  shaken,  but  for  the 
exertions  and  memorable  example  of  the  30tb, 
73d,  69th  and  33d  regiments,  who  not  only  with- 
stood the  reVtemX^d  ^aswiXXj^  q\  ^"^^"v^xM  and  nu* 
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metotts  infantayy  but  repulsed  twelve  or  thirteen 
charges  of  the  enemy's  horse.     The  Duke  himself 
Wis  an  eyewitness  of  their  bravery ;  but  he  said^ 
*^  I  cannot  help  it,  they  must  keep  their  ground 
with  myself  to  the  last  man — would  to  God  that 
night  or  the  Prussians  were  come  !  " 
-    It  is  mentioned  in  '*  Paul  s  Letters  to  his  Kins- 
folk,"  that  a  gentleman  had  the  courage  to.  ask 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whethei*,  at  tbis  junc« 
ture,  he  looked  often  to  the  wood,  from  which  the 
Prussians  were  expected  to  issue  ? — "  No, "  was 
^e  answer ;  ^^  I  looked  oftener  at  my  watch  than 
at  any  thing  else.     I  knew  if  my  troops  could  keep 
their  position  till  night,  that  I  must  be  joined  by 
Blucher  before  morning,  and  we  would  not  have 
left  Bonaparte  an  army  next  day.     But,  I  own,  *' 
continued  he,  '^  I  was  glad  as  one  hour  of  daylight 
slipped  away  after  another,  and  our  position  was 
still  maintained. " — '*  And  if, "  continued  the  que- 
rist, ^^  by  misfortune,  the  position  had  been  car- 
ried ?  ** — '^  We  had  the  wood  behind  to  retreat 
into  ?  " — "  And  if  the  wood  also  was  forced  ?  " — 
'^  No !  no !  they  could  never  have  so  beaten  us  but 
we  could  have  made  good  the  wood  against  them.  *' 
But  before  this  took  place,  Napoleon  from  the  emi- 
.nence  which  he  had  chosen  as  his  station,  and  from 
whence  he  distinctly  perceived  every  thing  that 
happened,  contemplated,  with  a  stem  aspect,  the 
hideous  butchery.     The  more  obstacles  were  mul- 
'.  tiplied,  the  more  inflexible  he  appeared.     He  was 
indignant  at  difficulties  he  had  not  foreseen,  and, 
.  far  from  fearing  to  urge  to  extremities  an  army 
whose  confidence  in  him  was  without  bounds,  he 
was    incessantly  employed  ia   'ux^w^  q'q^  \!&^^ 
troop$.    He  waa  repeatedly  \Ti{oTme(^)lcQ?c^^fi&^^' 
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ent  qoBiten,  that  the  actum  was  vnmioceaBfiil^ 
that  the  forces  appeared  staggered — ^  Forward!" 
was  his  answer,  ^  Forward  ! " 

The  post  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  which  was  still  in 
his  possession,  was  hdd  with  a  dreadful  loss,  oc- 
casioned by  a  perpetual  fire  of  grape-shot  from 
a  part  of  otir  -iMillery.  The  French  General  com- 
manding there,  sent  to  inform  his  Majesty,  that  be 
conld  no  longer  hold  this  position,  beouise  hii 
troops  were  suffering  severely  from  an  English 
hattery,  and  begged  to  know  in  what  manner  he 
shonld  withdraw  himself  from  a  spot  so  fatsl— 
^'  By  carrying  the  battery,  "  was  the  answer.  ThiB, 
howerer,  was  impossible ;  and  the  necessity  of  sndi 
an  attempt  was  prevented  by  an  attack  of  the  10th 
brigade,  consisting  of  the  4di,  27th  and  40th  regi- 
ments, under  the  command  of  General  Sir  J.  Lam- 
bert. These  regiments  were  unseen  by  the  ene- 
my, on  account  of  the  hollows,  in  which  they  had 
laid  themselves  down  to  escape  from  the  effects  of 
the  cannon  ;  and,  on  their  rising,  and  coming  into 
the  line  of  their  fire,  great  numbers  of  them  were 
struck  down.  His  Grace  noticing  this,  and  not 
deeming  it  just  the  proper  time,  made  signs  for 
them  to  lie  down  again  for  a  little  ;  but  returning 
almost  immediately,  he  called  on  them  to  advance. 
They  moved  on,  and,  notwithstanding  the  superior 
force  that  opposed  them,  carried  the  post  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  The  Prussians,  who  had 
marched  with  considerable  speed  through  the  dif- 
ficult and  narrow  passages  of  St  Lambert,  arrived 
on  the  field  of  battle  at  a  moment  so  critical,  that 
one  trembles  to  think,  that  an  affiiir,  so  awfully 
important,  aho\i!Ld\wr^  ^«<^tA«^  ^^LthA  fidelity  of 
a  single  guide,    li  Vi^  \iaA  vwi^sdlXrA  ^^«m  \msibl 
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coming  up  at  the  time  when  they  so  happily  ar- 
rived, the  consequence  might  have  been  fatal  to 
the  whole  campaign.  Marshal  Gronchy  continu- 
ed to  follow  the  Prussians.  But  this  sort  of  pur- 
suit, on  the  part  of  the  French,  was  done  with 
the  view  of  hastening  the  retreat,  which  they  sup- 
posed Prince  Blncher  had  commenced  with  his 
whole  army,  and  not  with  the  expectation  of  meet- 
ing any  resistance.  It,  however,  happened  other- 
wise. The  Prussian  General  Tauenzein  halted 
the  rear  of  the  army  upon  the  villages  of  Wavre 
and  Bielge,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dyle,  where,  de-* 
ploying  and  arranging  his  troops,  he  determined  to 
resist  the  enemy's  progress.  Grouchy  had  a  thou- 
sand conjectures,  as  to  what  might  be  the  object 
of  this  stand ;  he  knew  that  the  turn  they  had  ta- 
ken would  lead  them  to  Waterloo,  and  that  very 
possibly,  as  really  was  the  case,  one  half  of  them 
were  on  the  way  to  join  the  English.  He  des- 
patched some  spies,  who  discovered  that  his  con- 
jectures were  true.  The  forces  before  him  only 
consisted  of  a  strong  rear-guard,  which  were  left 
on  purpose  to  mask  the  march  of  the  main  army, 
under  the  Marshal  himself.  No  more  time  was 
lost — Grouchy  threw  forward  his  troops ;  but 
they  were  repulsed  with  such  bravery,  that  some- 
thing more  bold  and  decisive  was  necessary.  At 
length  a  French  Colonel  seized  the  eagle  of  his 
regiment,  rushed  across  the  bridge,  and  planted  it 
in  the  ground  on  the  opposite  side.  His  troops 
almost  kept  pace  with  him ;  and  although  this  offi- 
cer fell  at  the  instant,  his  own  men,  and  those  who 
followed  them,  became  masters  of  the  y\.ll«^% 
The  Prussians  then  followed  tVie  ieovAa  ^^vk  ^^\fiw- 
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1^  15,000  men  of  his  old  gnmrd,  bs  a  final  md  des* 
perate  effort.     At  that  moment*  it  is  said,  he  as* 
sampd  an  appearance  of  resolntion,  which  tended 
to  reanimate  those  who  were  aroiind  him,  and  ex- 
claimed,— "  Let  every  one  follow  nae, "  asifJ* 
really  intended  to  lead  them  into  action.     The  co- 
Innw  then  adrancecl  with  him  at  their  head,  tift 
they  came  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Bri- 
tinh  line ;  when  they  snddenlT  stopped  in  a  n- 
Tine,    entirely  out  of  the  dh'ertion  of  oar  eihot^ 
The  persons  about  him  were,  his  brother  Jeromef 
and  Generals  Bertrand,   Drouet,   Doachers,  ind 
Labedoyere.     At  every  motion  he  made  to  pot 
himself  in  front,  Bertrand  and  Drouet  threw  them' 
selves  before  his  horse*B  head,  exclaiming,  by  turmt 
^^  Ah  !   Sire,  What  is  this  you  are  gcMng  to  do? 
The  safety  of  France  and  the  army  depend  upon 
you.     All  is  lost  if  any  accident  should  happen!" 
In  consideration  of  these  important  matters,  he 
yielded  to  their  entreaties  with  a  real  or  apparent 
effort,  which  he  affected  to  gain  over  himself.  The 
two  men,  who  knew  so  well  how  to  moderate  his 
ardour,  were  the   only  persons  whom   he  never 
sent  to  reconnoitre  the  state  of  the   battle,  while 
he  sent  the  rest  twenty  times  into  the  midst  of 
the  6re  with  orders,  or  to  bring  him  information. 
Jerome  appeared  to  take  it  to  heart,  that  his  illus* 
trions  brother  did  not  profit  by  this  occasion  to 
die  in  a  glorious  manner,  and  Napoleon  even  heard 
him  himself  whisper  to  Bertrand,  '^  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  he  will  not  seek  death  here  ?     Never  wilt 
he  find  a  more  glorious  grave  !  " 

Meanwh\\e  iVve  txoo^s  marched  on,  and,  as  they 
passed,  he  spoVe  xo  \)Acav  w.^  t««&A«wt^^  5^« 
them  much  pVri«e^^«.^^^^^^^-^^^^^^^'^^ 
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shot  or  taken  prisoners*  The  Prussian  cannon  and 
musketry  were  soon  in  full  play.  Still  Napoleon 
was  positive,  and  entertained  a  belief  that,  at  the 
worst  they  were  followed  by  Grouchy,  and  that 
with  him  in  their  rear,  they  were  in  safe  custody. 

In  this  manner  did  Napoleon  reason  with  hun- 
self ;  for  he  would  not  be  informed  of  tbe  fact,  even 
to  the  very  last  chance,  and  thus  denied  himself 
die  means  of  covering  his  own  retreat.  It  was 
fandied,  that  for  a  time  he  thought  the  troops  which 
were  debouching  from  the  woods  on  his  right  flank 
were  those  of  Grouchy  :  but  this  could  not  possibly 
be  the  case ;  for  he  must  have  been  aware  of  the 
movement  of  General  Loban,  who  had  marched 
for  the  purpose  of  stopping  their  progress,  beyond 
Planchenoit,  where  a  murderous  conflict  ensued^ 
and  its  issue  continued  long  uncertain.  As  ap- 
pears from  Marshal  Ney's  letter,  he  spread  the 
belief  among  the  soldiers,  by  means  of  Colonel 
Labedoyere,  that  Grouchy  was  advancing  to  his 
support.  But  when  he  heard  the  firing  of  the 
Prussian  cannon  and  musketry,  and  saw  their  bat^ 
talions  rushing  out  from  the  woods,  he  suddenly 
turned  pale,  but  spoke  not  a  word : — For  a  while 
he  mused  in  silence ;  he  felt  the  critical  sitnatimi 
in  which  he  was  placed ;  but  not  believing  that 
the  miain  body  of  the  Prussians  could  come  up  fov 
some  hours,  he  hoped  that  success  was  yet  in  his 
power :  he  determined  to  attack  the  weakest  part 
of  the  British  line  with  his  whole  concentrated 
force,  and  thus  endeavour  to  defeat  the  Duke  be- 
fore the  Prussians  could  arrive.  RegardlesB^ 
therefore,  of  the  slaughter  already  made,  betw^^^CL 
seven  and  eight  o'clock  at  mgYvt^  Yi<^  iurccL^  ^^w^ 
resolntioB  of  risking  hiareBeirve>  coitfAa>scD%^\  "o^"^* 
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log,  without  gaining  any  ground  on  the  plain,  so 
speedily  were  the  files  swept  away  as  they  came  into 
the  line  of  our  fire.     The  enthusiasm,  however,  of 
those  in  the  rear,  forced  forward  the  front,  and  at 
length  carried  the  whole  attacking  force  into  the 
open  field.     They  rushed  rapidly  onward,  putting 
to  flight  all  the  Belgian,  and  other  foreign  troops, 
that  offered  to  resist  them,  and  soon  approach- 
ed die  summit  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  English 
guards  lay  concealed.     At  this  moment  the  eyes 
of  many  were  turned  upon  a  movement  which,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  French,  was  to  decide  the 
battle ; — every  one  upon  the  right  and  left,  who 
witnessed  it,  trembled  for  the  result*     It  was  a 
most  important  and  trying  period.      When  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  placed  himself  im- 
mediately behind  the  guards,  thought  them  near 
enough,  he  exclaimed,  '^  Up,  guards,  and  at  them 
again. "     They  sprung  to  their  feet,  and  gave  the 
French     a  well-aimed   volley,   which    staggered 
them  ;  a  second  volley  put  them  into  a  kind  of  pa- 
nic ;  and  the  Duke,  galloping  close  up  in  their  rear, 
called  out,  "  Forward,  guards  !  " — Never  was  there 
a  prouder  moment  for  those  whom  he  addressed ; 
the  household  troops  of  both  nations  were,  for  the 
first  time,  brought  in  contact,  and   the    highest 
stakes  depended  on  the  issue.    The  English  guards 
giving  three  cheers,  rushed  down  the  hill  upon  the 
French  with  pointed  bayonets ;  but  when  within 
twenty  yai'ds  of  one  another,  these  old  warriors  of 
France — who   never   yet  were  vanquished — who 
were  called   the  terror  of  northern  Europe,  and 
who  never  were  known  to  yield,  wheeled  like  a 
whirlwind  froixi  XW  ^oc^^  vcA  ^<^^«    The  guards 
of  England,  wW  X^aA.  lo\^^x  Vtwii  ^^^  ^^xuBAs^viir 
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nent  at  Hngomont,  and  were  now  greatly  redno 
ed,  thns  beat  the  old  Imperial  guards  of  France^ 
who  had  been  in  reserve,  and  were  otherwise  in 
the  best  possible  condition.  The  troops  under  Gre* 
neral  Adam,  on  the  right,  keeping  pace  widi  the 
guards,  had  advanced  upon  the  left  flank  of  the 
enemy,  and  poured  in  several  most  effectual  vol- 
leys. These,  together  with  the  troops  of  Sir 
Dennis  Pack,  pursued  the  enemy  to  some  distance. 
The  cavalry,  on  the  right  and  left,  also  fell  upon 
them,  and  they  were  nearly  destroyed. 

Meanwhile,  the  Prussians,  in  a  contest  with  the 
right  wing  of  the  French,  succeeded  in  driving  it 
in  a  body  before  them.  The  Duke  of  Welling^ 
ton,  on  the  flight  of  the  Imperial  Guards,  imme- 
diately ordered  his  army  to  form  four  deep.  All 
was  ready  in  an  instant,  when  the  illustrious  con- 
queror, with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  at  its  head,  or- 
dered a  general  charge.  The  British  army,  then  in 
line,  eagerly  and  proudly  rushed  down  the  slopes,  and 
up  the  acclevity  beyond,  driving  before  them  such 
of  the  French  as  still  maintained  the  combat.  The 
slaughter  increased ;  the  whole  of  the  French  line 
fell  back,  and  the  remains  of  the  grand  army  unit- 
ed in  one  universal  and  tumultuous  flight. 

Our  cavalry,  which  had  collected  on  the  right 
and  left,  rushed  to  meet  each  other,  and  scarcely 
found  any  resistance.  Loud  cries  of  '*  All  is  lost  I 
the  guard  is  driven  back  I  "  were  distinctly  beard 
on  all  sides  among  the  French,  who  afterwards 
pretended  that  ill-disposed  persons  called  out, 
'*  Sauve  qui  pent. "  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  com- 
plete panic  spread  itself  throughout  the  whole 
field,  and  they  threw  them&eVre»>  m  ^^  ^^^^Xk^ 
disorder,  upon  the  line  of  comm\is\!caXi\cfu^  Xa^'^^^s^^ 
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enery  one  preMed,  and  thm  brongfat  the  gloomy 
Btate  of  afftdn  within  the  immediate  obfimration 
of  the  Emperor.  Bonaparte  and  his  companions 
stood  astonished  and  confounded  on  the  banks  of 
the  Famine,  scarcely  any  one,  for  a  time,  daring  to 
break  silence.  At  last,  seeing  that  he  had  stUl  a 
reserve  of  three  or  four  thousand  of  the  old  and 
yonng  gnard,  he  hastily  called  them  forward.  This 
resenre  willingly  obeyed  the  order;  bat  the  at- 
tempt to  moye  beyond  where  he  was  stationed 
was  in  yain.  At  that  place  they  were  borne  back 
by  the  orerwhelming  force  of  the  fogitiyes,  who 
lisaed  from  the  field  in  disorderly  flight,  and  with 
whom  the  British  caralry  had  mingled.  He  then 
saw  that  all  was  evidently  lost ;  and,  taming  ab- 
ruptly to  Bertrand,  said,  *'  How  terrible  these  grey 
horses  are ! "  Then  looking  towards  the  field  widi 
uplifted  hands,  he  shook  his  head,  and,  according 
to  the  ezpreBsion  of  his  guide,  wore  a  countenance 
as  pale  as  a  corpse.  The  British  dragoons  were 
in  close  pursuit ;  the  Prussians  made  rapid  pro- 
gress in  the  rear  of  his  right  wing  ;  and,  lest  he 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he 
thought  it  high  time  to  decamp,  and  pronounced 
the  fetal  words,  "  Let  us  save  ourselves ! "  After 
this  period,  no  one  knew,  for  a  considerable  time, 
what  had  become  of  him.  He  mixed  with  the 
multitude,  and  was  carried  with  the  stream  of  his 
dispirited  and  fljdng  soldiers. 

The  fire  of  their  cannon  and  musketry  ceased 
as  our  lines  closed  upon  them.  Our  loss,  on  this 
occasion,  was  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected; but, axnon^  those  who  were  either  wounded, 
or  fell,  were  ae^ewX  lA  o^aXstw^x  ^SS!i^x%«    The 

Marquis  di  Kri!i^^iifia^^'^'^^^^ 
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while  in  conyersation  with]  the  Duke  of  Welling-i 
ton,  and  in  the  farm-house  of  La  Belle  Allianooy 
endured  amputation  with  the  usual  firmness  of  hia 
character ; — he  even,  in  the  middle  of  the  opera- 
tion, said  to  the  surgeon,  *'  Who  would  not  lose  a 
leg  for  such  a  victory  ?  "  * 

The  last  gun  fired  was  a  piece  which  the  French 
had  left  upon  the  road.  It  was  turned  upon  them 
in  their  retreat,  and  discharged  by  Captain  Camp- 
bell, aid-de-camp  to  General  Adam,  with  his  own 
hand. 

It  was  thus  that  the  French  quitted  their  posi<* 
tion.     The  cannoneers  abandoned  their  guns — ^the 
drivers  of  the  train  cut  the  traces  of  their  horses—* 
the  infantry — the  cavalry — soldiers  of  every  kind, 
and  of  every  rank,  mingled  and  confounded,  ap- 
peared only  as  one  unorganized  mass,  which  no- 
thing could  arrest,  and  which  sought  its  safety  a- 
long  the  road  and  across  the  fields.     Stationed  on 
the  edge  of  the  road,  a  crowd  of  carriages  precipi- 
tately followed  the  impulse,  and  became  at  length 
BO  encumbered  by  the  pressure,  that  they  could 
no  longer  proceed.     At  that  moment,  a  cry  waa 
heard  of,  *'  Save  himself  who  can  !  "  and  this  uni«- 
sal  rout  was  the  consequence  of  a  spontaneous 
movement,  of  which  the  causes  are  unknown,  un- 
less it  be  attributed  to  the  consciousness  which 
the  soldiery  felt  of  the  peril  of  their  situation ;  for 

*  Behind  the  bouse  is  a  neat  flower-garden.  In  the 
centre  of  four  paths,  a  little  hillock,  with  a  weeping  willow, 
and  some  shrubs,  show  the  sepulchre  of  his  Lordship's  leg. 
Further  on,  are  the  graves  of  several  English  officers.  A 
stone,  with  an  inscription  upon  it,  shows  where  thft  x^:tstaa^& 
of  Colonel  flt^mbH  of  the  life  GvaxdA^Vve. 

VOL,  lU  .  Z  '  - 
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the  French  soldier  is  not  like  those  of  other  ooiui* 
tries,  entirely  passiye ;  he  ohservee,  he  reasooi ; 
and  under  no  circomstanoe  does  he  yield  an  obe- 
dience to  his  commander,  so  blind  as  not  to  sub- 
mit their  operations  to  his  own  judgment.  No 
route,  no  point  of  rendezTons  had  been  given,  and 
there  was  then  no  longer  any  means  to  make  them 
known.  The  generals  and  the  other  officers  lost 
in  the  crowd,  and  borne  along  with  it,  w&re  sepa- 
rated from  their  troops.  There  was  no  longer  any 
battalion  behind  which  they  could  rally ;  and  while 
nothing  had  been  foreseen  to  secure  an  orderly  re- 
treat, in  what  manner  was  it  possible  to  check  so 
absolute  a  route. 

The  Bntish  cavalry  came  up  with  the  rear  of  the 
French  guard,  who,  in  a  body,  retreated  slowly, 
and  in  some  measure  orderly,   along  the  road. 
They  obstinately,  but  uselessly,  defended  them- 
selves.    The  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  even  the 
British  soldiers,  would  have  spared  the  lives  of 
these  brave  men,  and  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
yielding  as  prisoners  of  war ;  but  their  answer  was, 
**  The  guard  never  yields — it  dies. "     A  dreadfol 
butchery  then  took  place,  and  continued  till  they 
abandoned  their  ranks,  and  sought  for  refuge  in 
the  common  flight.     The  guard,  that  unshaken 
phalanx  which,  in  the  greatest  catastrophes,  had 
always  been  the  rallying  point  of  the  army,  and 
which  had  always  served  it  for  a  rampart, — the 
guard,  at  last,  the  terror  of  the  enemy,  had  been 
overthrown,  and  fled  with  the  multitude.     Every 
one  sought  for  safety  at  random  ;  they  struggled, 
they  pressed,  and  endeavoured  to  outstrip  each 
other ;  groups,  tolOT^  ox  \«a^  Tmssketvoa^  ciollected 
together,  aad  ipawto^^^  W^vm^  ^^»fc  ^^J^  nm^ 
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the  lead;  Fear  exaggerated  ereiy  peril ;  and  nigfat^ 
iHiich  was  not  long  in  supervening,  even  although 
its  obscurity  was  not  great,  contributed  still  more 
to  heighten  the  confusion.  *^  But  where  was  Na- 
poleon ?  Reports  about  him  were  various  in  the  fly- 
ing army — that  he  had  fallen — that  he  was  taken* 
Lacoste  first  gives  evidence  on  the  subject,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine  more  damning  testimony 
against  the  Emperor.  He  repeated,  several  times» 
in  great  agitation,  '*  We  must  save  ourselves !  How 
terrible  these  grey  horses  are !  We  must  save  our- 
selves ! "  This  was  the  man  who  had  flung  away 
the  lives  of  millions,  and  wrung  tears  from  every 
eye  on  the  Continent  of  Europe ;  "  who  never  had 
pity  on  any  one,  nor  looked  on  what  he  trod.  ** 
How  did  Frederick  of  Prussia  act  in  circum- 
stances quite  as  desperate  ? — Ever  greatest  in  adver- 
sity; most  formidable  in  despair,  instead  of  crying 
*^  We  must  save  ourselves,"  he  galloped  to  a  small 
but  firm  body  of  his  guards,  the  only  remnant  of 
the  field,  and  calmly  asked  them,  "  My  friends, 
when  do  you  mean  to  die  ?  "  "  Now  I "  was  the 
electric  answer. — "  Then  follow  me. "  Napoleon 
availed  himself  of  the  darkness  and  the  crowd,  and 
sneaked  away.  Napoleon's  last  resource  should 
have  been,  if  not  a  cast  like  that  of  Frederick,  a 
death  like  Argentine's. 

The  British  cavalry,  who  had  followed  up  the 
success  for  a  considerable  way,  became  exhausted, 
and  no  longer  able  to  continue  the  pursuit ;  but 
Blucher  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  this  cri- 
tical juncture,  happened  to  arrive,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, at  a  point  near  the  farm  of  La  Belle  Alli- 
ance. *  They  exchanged  a  baaX^)  W\.  \i<^«s^<d^> 
•  Tbis  bamlet  is  said  to  have  taVLeti.  \\&  XkKtnft  ^tcsww 
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•mbrice  and  maUial  oongraHilatioii,  and  arranged,^ 
that  the  Pnunana,  who  were  comparatively  fireab, 
should  follow  the  French  during  the  night.  Bht- 
cher  accordingly  ordered  that  erery  man  and  hcMve 
in  his  army,  capable  of  action,  should  pursue  the 
fugitiyes,  without  allowing  them  the  sinallest  time 
to  rally.  This  they  were  the  more  enabled  to 
do  by  the  light  of  a  full  moon,  whose  brilli- 
ancy assisted  a  slaughter  from  which  the  Froich 
found  no  refuge,  and  in  vain  sou^t  for  mwcy** 
In  the  battle  of  the  I6th,  the  Prussians  had  sought 
for  quarter  from  the  French,  which  they,  in  an 
exulting  manner,  refused,  putting  every  man  whom 
they  took  to  the  sword :  and  during  the  battle  on 
this  day  (the   18th),  they  had,  by  their  savage 


the  following  little  circumstance  of  village  scandal:— 
<  A  woman  who  resided  here,  after  marrying  two  husbands 
in  her  own  station,  of  creditable  yeomanry,  chose  to  unite 
herself,  upon  her  becoming  a  second  time  a  widow,  to  her 
own  hind  or  ploughman ;  and  the  name  of  La  Belle  Al- 
liance was  bestowed  on  her  place  of  residence  in  ridicule 
of  this  match.'  It  came  to  bear  an  unexpected  and  extraor- 
dinary coincidence  with  the  situation  of  the  combined 
armies,  which  induces  many  foreigners,  even  now,  to  give 
the  fight  the  name  of  The  Battle  of  La  Belle  Alliance. 
Here,  too,  the  victorious  allies  of  both  countries  exchanged 
military  greetings,-— the  Prussians  halting,  made  their  re- 
gimental band  to  play  **  God  save  the  King  ;  while  the 
British  returned  the  compliment  with  three  cheers  to  the 
honour  of  Prussia.'* 

♦  **  The  war  took  a  most  ferocious  character  between 
the  French  and  Prussians  from  the  very  beginning.  Be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  campaign,  the  first  and  second 
corps  of  the  French  had  hoisted  the  black  flag.  They 
openly  avowed  that  they  would  give  no  quarter  to  thfi 
Prussians,  and  m  ^etv«T?\  \Nv«^  V«v\.  ^X^s.\t  word."  The 
French  were  novr  in  xhe  "^owet  o^  ViQ&^x>&!e^ka2c&^'«si^^5!s(M. 
expect  no  mercy. 
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csroelty,  forfeited  ereiy  claim  to  the  benefit  of  the 
rBUKol  rules  of  war ;  the  lancers,  in  particular,  with 
hmtal  ferocity,  scoured  the  field,  piercing  with 
their  spears   the   wounded   and   djring.      **  The 
Quoi !  tu  n'est  pas  mort  ? ''  of  the  spearman  was 
usually  accompanied  with  a  thrust  of  his  lance^ 
which    gives   countenance    to   the   general    opi- 
nion, that  their  orders  were  to  give  no  quarter. 
Even  the  British  officers  who  were  carried  before 
Bonaparte,  although  civilly  treated  while  he  spoke 
to  them,  and  dismissed  with  assurances  that  they 
should  have  surgical  assistance  and  proper  attend- 
ance, were  no  sooner  out  of  his  presence,  thau 
they  were  stripped,  beaten,  and  abused.     Most  of 
the  pFis<mers  whom  the  French  took  from  our  light 
cavalry  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  or  owed 
their  safety  to  concealment  or  a  speedy  escape*  ** 
The  Prussians  fiercely  revenged  this  slaughter.   In 
a  town,  says  a  German  officer,  not  six  miles  from 
the  field  of  battle,  eight  hundred  French  lay  dead, 
who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  cut  down  like 
cattle.     The  black  hussars  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  had  manfully  exerted  themselves  during 
the  battle,  earnestly  sought,  and  were  granted  per- 
mission to  join  the  Prussians  in  the  warm  pursuit^ 
and  were  no  less  active  in  the  destruction  of  the 
foe.     The  share  they  had  taken,  although  an  ac- 
tive one,  in  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy  on  the 
field  of  battle,  had  not,  in  their  estimation,  fully 
atoned  for  the  death  of  their  chief.     They  headed 
the  chase,  and  none  escaped  who  came  within  their 
reach.     The  death  of  General  Duchesme  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  implacability  of  theit  T^^^^scw^g^^ 
One  of  these  BninswickerB  w\u\e  Vci'^\n«a\\»<>  ^^^^^fis^ 
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neceflttty  of  sabmitiiiig  to  the  intenrogation  of  the 
guard,  and  awaiting  the  convenience  of  the  Go- 
vernory  who  was  sent  for  to  eatabliah  hia  identity* 
This  ceremony  being  gone  throogh,  he,  with  the 
rest  of  his  suite,  entered,  and  the  harriers  were  im- 
mediately reclosed.     The  army  followed  at  ran- 
dom, scarcely  any  one  knowing  the  direction  be 
ought  to  pursue ;  thousands  of  straggling  aokliera 
spread  themselyes  over  the  country,  and  carried 
with  them  terror  and  alarm.     The  unfortimate  in- 
habitants wa%  thunderstruck  to  hear,  almost  aft 
the  moment  they  had  learned  its  sncoeaa,  of  the 
irreparable  defeat  of  the  French  army,  and  to  ind 
themselves  the  prey  of  an  enemy  whom  a  victory, 
dearly  earned  with  their  blood,  would  render  dou- 
bly ferocious.     The  strong  places   every   where 
shut  their  gates,  and  repulsed  by  force  the  fugiti?es 
who  demanded  admission,  obliging  them  te  find 
refuge  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  where  they 
committed  every  kind  of  excess.    A  little  way  b^ 
yond  Cbarleroi,  are  two  roads ;  the  one  leads  to 
Avesnes,  the  other  to  Philipeville.  Many  fugitives 
went  by  way  of  Avesnes,  while  others  followed 
the  road  which  Napoleon  had  taken ;  and  numer- 
ous stragglers,  who  were  careless  of  every  thing 
beyond  a  wish  to  avoid  the  Prussian  cavalry,  con- 
cealed themselves  in  the  surrounding  forests.     In 
this  manner  the  army,  by  degrees,  gradually  and 
almost  entirely  disappeared. 

Napoleon,  having  passed  some  hours  at  Philipe- 
ville, was  anxious  to  proceed  ;  but  the  fugitives, 
who  had  collected  ai*ound  the  gates  of  that  city, 
being  informed  of  h\A  \\9C»  of  refuge,  were  eager 
to  give  new  ptoo^«  oi  \)msvs  ^«^^^^Ti«  \sk  ^\^«t  ta 
haaten  their  iminedvaX»i»w»3ti^Y^«V»^P**^ 
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port,  by  meaiu  of  his  emissaries,  that  the  Prossiaiui 
were  approaching.  These  minions,  leaving  the  town 
in  a  secret  manner,  made  a  circuit,  and  soon  ap- 
peared, calling  out,  "  The  Prussians,  the  Pnis- 
sians  I  "  This  was  quite  sufficient  to  disperse  his 
unwelcome  attendants,  who  were  instantly  seen 
flying  in  every  direction.  It  was  this  crowd  of 
unsheltered  sii^erers,  who,  in  the  accents  of  de- 
spair, spread  abroad  the  intelligence  that  the  Em- 
peror was  blockaded  in  Philipeville.  Bonaparte 
meanwhile  quietly  pursued  his  route  to  Mezieres, 
and  at  nightfall,  approached  Rocroi,  where  he  was 
anxiously  solicited  to  remain  during  the  night ; 
but  being  aware  how  necessary  it  was  for  him  to 
reach  the  capital  before  his  defeat  was  known  there, 
he  refused  this  friendly  request,  and  hastily  resum- 
ing his  journey,  arrived  at  Paris  at  nine  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  the  twentieth  of  June. 

Two  days  of  painful  anxiety  had  now  passed 
since  the  news  of  the  battles  of  Charleroi,  Quatre 
Bras,  and  Ligny  had  arrived  in  Paris ;  and  now 
the  fate  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  its  too  fatal 
consequences,  were  rumoured  all  over  the  city. 
Napoleon's  arrival  became  known,  and  then  every 
one  was  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  these  direful 
tidings. 

The  Emperor,  on  reaching  the  Thuilleries,  was 
very  much  exhausted,  and  retired  to  have  some 
repose,  until  his  ministers  should  assemble,  as  he 
had  ordered.  The  evening  was  fia  advanced  be- 
fore he  awoke.  His  ministers  assembled.  M.  St 
Didier  took  a  chair,  and  placed  himself  by  the  side 
of  Bonaparte,  for  the  purpose  of  di«w\i!k^  tsc^  ^^ 
proceeding  of  his  short  but  fateX  cmsk^^^-  ^^v> 
took  notice  at  once  of  Didier'a  a^taA^otL.— ^^'^'H'^^***  * 
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Mid  he,  **  Drcmet  has  heen  infonniog  yon  of  tb^ 
matter.  An  eTil  which  may  be  repaired  is  not  a 
great  one;  and  even  if  it  were  irreparable,  we 
should  sabmit  with  becoming  resignation.  " 

The  bolletin  of  the  battle  of  Mont  St  Jean  was 
then  drawn  np.  Napoleon  dictated  the  gi^gater 
part  of  it,  and  gave  it  to  Regnaolt  to  coirect.  The 
correction  of  the  bulletin  was  finished.  Maret  bad 
a  cold  and  reserved  air ;  Regnaolt  was  more  af-* 
fected.  He  stood  at  the  table  unconsciously  draw- 
ing lines  with  his  pencil  on  the  bulletin,  which  lay 
before  him.  Now  and  then  he  raised  his  eyes, 
and  regarded  Napoleon  with  a  look  of  anxiety,  pity, 
and  affection.  The  Emperor,  who  was  pacing  the 
room  with  rapid  strides,  at  length  suddenly  stopped. 
<<WellI  this  bulletin?"  he  exclaimed.  '«  Here 
it  is,  corrected,  "  answered  the  Count. 

"  Let  us  see, "  said  the  Emperor.  Regnault 
began  to  read  it.  The  Emperor  frequently  inter- 
rupted him,  "  It  was  gained !  It  was  gained  !  The 
victory  was  mine. "  When  the  bulletin  was  con- 
cluded, he  added,  with  a  sigh^  '<  It  is  lost !  and 
my  glory  with  it  I !  " 

Count  Regnault  soon  after  took  his  leave,  bat 
the  Duke  of  Bassano  continued  with  the  Emperor, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  fatigue,  received  visits 
from  several  of  his  Ministers ;  and  in  this  manner, 
during  the  space  of  two  days  and  nights,  did  meet- 
ings and  committees  continually  succeed  each  other 
in  the  Elys^e  Palace,  without  producing  any  re- 
sult. The  anxiety  of  the  Emperor  increased.  The 
Allies  were  approaching  Paris.  Much  business  was 
doing,  and  yel  tW« ^^  x^othing  done.  The  Cham- 
bers had  aaaemVAed;  W\.  ^wa  ^^  ^^^wcfc  ^<  the 
discussions,  it  vnA  wA«i&  ^^  ^w^ora  ^jwA  ^s^ 
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|N»ed  to  each  other,  and  the  necessity  of  an  abdi- 
cation was  spoken  of  with  much  freedom.  Sud- 
denly a  carriage  stopped  at  the  palace,  and  in  it  was 
Prince  Lucien — at  the  very  sight  of  whom  Napo- 
leon turned  pale.  He  hastened  down,  however,  to 
meet  his  brother,  and  they  both  immediately  went 
aside  into  the  closet-walk  in  the  garden. 

They  returned  into  the  palace,  and  the  Prince 
4)f  Eckmuhl  was  sent  for ;  but  it  is  not  certain 
what  was  proposed  to  him,  nor  what  reply  he 
made.  Lucien,  much  agitated,  soon  drove  off  in 
his  carriage.  He  was  heard  to  say  to  his  secre- 
tary, '*  What  can  I  say  to  you  ?  The  smoke  of 
Mount  St  John  has  turned  his  head.  **  The  Em- 
peror then  shut  himself  in  a  retired  cabinet,  and 
did  not  come  out  for  the  space  of  an  hour.  He 
had  asked,  however,  for  a  jelly  and  coffee,  and  a 
valet-de-chambre  sent  it  to  him  by  a  little  boy, 
who,  during  his  service  in  the  palace,  had  been 
particularly  noticed  by  Napoleon,  and  of  whom  he 
«eemed  very  fond.  The  boy  looked  seriously  at 
the  Emperor,  who  was  sitting  motionless,  with 
his  hands  over  his  eyes.  '*  Eat  some — Eat  some, 
^Sire, "  said  the  boy,  "  it  will  do  you  good.  "  The 
Emperor  asked,— '<  Are  you  not  from  Gonesse  ?  *' 
— "  No,  Sire,  I  come  from  Pierre  Fite. " — "  And 
your  parents  have  a  cottage  and  some  acres  there?  " 
_"  Yes,  Sire.  "— "  That  is  a  happy  life  !  "  His 
head,  which  he  had  for  a  moment  raised,  then 
sunk  again  upon  his  hands.  He  soon  after,  how- 
ever, returned  to  the  Chamber  of  Audience,  where 
his  secretary  was  employed  in  opening  a  despatch. 
^'  Is  there  any  thing  new  there  ?  "  said  the  Em.- 
peror.  "  A  letter  for  your  Ma^es^^^^^  Niv^^Sofe  %a.- 
jBfvsTp  tbe.  /Botetaace  of  whidi  w«i  ik<^  biiuviris%y 
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M  Nature  has  done  imich  for  yoa— Foitane  td) 
more.     Bom  in  an  age  of  illnmination  and  irae» 
dom ;  aacoeeding  to  idl  the  power  of  the  Revoln^ 
tion,   when  experience,  too  dearly  bought,  had 
warned  ns  of  all  its  fatal  errors,  you  should  have 
eatablished  that  epoch  which  was  always  the  object 
of  onr  wishes,  in  whidi  genius  would  employ  rs*- 
Tolntions  for  the  purpose  of  infusing  phUosophy 
into  the  science  of  politics,  and  conducting  the  na- 
tion to  happiness.     That  happiness  consisted  in 
the  stability  and  dignity  of  a  legitimate  goyem- 
ment,  approved  by  the  free  choice  of  the  people. 
It  consisted  in  the  liberty  of  the  citizens, — liberty 
wi^out  licentiousness,  and  the  enjoyment  of  rights 
honoured  by  the  performance  of  duties.  Behold  the 
benefits  which  France  expected  from  your  judg- 
ment, your  talents^  and  your  gratitude !  What  has 
she  received  ?  She  has  been  called  to  support,  with 
her  treasures  and  her  blood,  an  ambition  always 
devouring  and  never  satisfied.     She  has  been  pre- 
sented with  the  phantom  of  glory  instead  of  the 
substantial  blessings  of  liberty  ;  and  after  unheard- 
of  sacrifices,  now  finds  herself  exposed  to  the  rage 
of  embattled  Europe,  and  trembling  on  the  verge 
of  destruction.  The  chastisement  of  a  hero  always 
consists  in  his  fall.     Your's  is  resolved  upon  ;  and 
that  history  may  find  it  legal,  as  well  as  your  con- 
temporaries may  think  it  legitimate,  it  is  the  public 
authority  which  is  about  to  pronounce  it.      Yoar 
accomplices  cannot  exclaim  that  it  is  the  work  sf 
Calmuck  bayonets.  You  may,  however,  anticipate 
it.     Reserve  to  yourself  the  honour  of  descending 
from  a  throne,  that  you  may  not  be  torn  from  it. 
This  is  the  aAvicA  oil  ttXiVsvofiAX  «&«av^^  who  often 
admired^  but  wYio  uwcc  fe»j»^  i«^\  «i^Nii^«^^ 
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itm  price  of  his  blood»  woald  haye  wished  to  have 
referenced  in  you  the  tanour  of  the  world,  of 
which  you  have  been  the  scoui^  That  enemy 
cannot  leave  him  whom  his  own  genius  and  the 
nation  will  hare  made  a  sovereign,  without  pro- 
nouncing that  word  whidi  a  friend,  provided  he  has 
one  remaining,  should. not  withhold,  Abdicaie.  ** 

*^  That  I  should  abdicate  I  "  exdaimed  Napole» 
on,  crushing  the  letter  between  his  hands.  '*  What 
think  you  of  this  ?  "  said  he  to  two  of  his  Mimstera, 
the  Duke  of  Bassano  and  Regnault ; — the  former 
was  silent. — ''  I  understand  you,"  said  Napoleon, 
affecting  gaiety ;  ''  yon  agree  with  the  anonymous 
writer.  Well,  Count  Regnault,  what  is  your  opi- 
nion ?  " — "  With  men  and  money  you  might  still 
repel  the  attacks  of  your  assailants ;  but,  without 
them,  what  can  you  do  but  yield  ?'* —  "  I  am  able 
to  resist." — '<  Public  opinion  is  with  the  Cham- 
bers, and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chambers  that  a 
sacrifice  is  necessary. " 

Here  General  Solignac,  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  was  announced.  ^'  Solignac  I  *' 
exclaimed  Napoleon,  '*  he  has  not  spoken  to  me 
these  five  years.  What  can  he  want  ?  " — >The  Mi- 
nisters withdrew,  and  Solignac  was  immediately 
admitted.  The  precise  conversation  which  then 
took  place  is  not  known,  but  the  following  is  what 
was  afterwards  stated  by  the  General. 

"  The  Chamber,"  said  he,  **  had  determined  to 

•  exclude  Napoleon  from  the  throne;  but  it  was 
wished  to  show  regard  for  the  army  in  proceed- 
ings concerning  the  person  of  its  Chief,  whose 
power  and  glory  the  troops  had  been  so  long  ac- 

.  eustomed  to  respect.    There  ^v«a  vSffix^  -ns^^solV^ 
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fear,  that  Uie  deciw  of  Hi  forfeitiire  might  be  nmk 
the  pretext  of  an  imnirreetioiu  The  capital  might 
become  the  scene  of  aerioiu  tronblea,  and  the  coon- 
try  be  inyolTed  in  a  civil  war.  It  i^peared  necM- 
sary,  therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  these  eyils,  tint 
the  abdication  of  Napoleon  should  proceed  from 
himself,  and  be  considered  as  a  Toluntary  act  of 
derotedness  for  the  country.  To  obtain  this  ob- 
ject, I  employed  the  means  of  pennasion,  which 
appeared  to  me  best  calculated  for  success*  After 
an  hour  and  a  balfs  conTersation,  Napoleon  at  bit 
yielded  to  my  urgent  recommendations.  He  tp- 
peared  touched  with  the  frankness  and  energy  with 
which  I  spoke,  while  at  the  same  time  I  preserved 
the  respect  which  was  due  to  his  rank,  and  still 
more  to  his  misfortunes.  In  a  word,  I  left  the 
Emperor  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  trans- 
mit his  act  of  abdication,  at  least  in  favour  of  his 
eon,  and  I  arrived  at  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives before  the  forfeiture,  which  was  then  under 
consideration,  became  the  subject  of  positive  de- 


cree." 


Accordingly,  as  Solignac  had  stated,  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  was  drawn  up  and  submitted  to 
the  Chamber :  — *'  Frenchmen,  in  commencing  war 
for  maintaining  the  national  independence,  I  re- 
lied on  the  union  of  all  efforts,  of  all  wills,  and  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  national  authorities.  I  had 
leason  to  hope  for  success,  and  I  braved  all  the 
declarations  of  the  Powers  against  me.  Circum- 
stances appear  to  me  changed.  I  offer  myself  a 
sacrifice  to  the  hatred  of  the  enemies  of  France. 
May  they  prove  sincere  in  their  dedaratione,  and 
have  really  dixec^^  i^tsl  ^sg&l^  w^gunat  my  power. 
My  poUticai  ^«  ib  \Ati£aBa^^\^ii^\'SP»wa.iss\ 
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mm,  under  the  tide  of  Napoleon  IL  Emperor  oi 
the  French.  The  {vesent  members  will  provi- 
sionally form  the  council  of  the  government.  The 
interest  which  I  take  in  my  son,  induces  me  to  in- 
vite the  Chambers  to  form  the  regency  by  a  law 
without  delay.  Unite  all  for  the  public  safety,  in 
order  to  remain  an  independent  nation*  (Signed) 
Napoleon." 

.  This  declaration  was  received  with  every  mark 
of  respect.  Those  who  had  been  most  anxious  for 
his  abdication  or  forfeiture,  were  eager  to  express 
their  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  sacrifice  which  Na- 
poleon had  made.  It  was  then  proposed  by  La 
Fayette,  that  both  the  person  and  interest  of  Bo- 
naparte should  be  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  national  honouv  and  this  proposal  was  agreed 
to  with  loud  applause. 

Count  Regnault,  at  the  same  time,  being  an- 
xious that  a  change  of  circumstances  might  not  ap- 
pear to  lessen  his  regard  for  the  person  of  Napo- 
leon, rose  and  spoke  to  the  following  effect: — 
^^  Gentlemen, ''  said  he,  *'  I  am  no  longer  a  minis- 
ter, I  am  a  citizen ;  I  am  a  representative  of  the 
people,  and  I  have  a  right  to  claim  this  title, 
for  I  have  proved  myself  such,  even  in  the  Cabinet 
of  the  Prince,  towards  whom  you  have  still  a  duty 
to  perform ;  and  here  I  am  certain  that  no  one  will 
disavow  the  sentiments  which  I  am  about  to  eX' 
press.  You  have  had  at  your  head  a  man  whom 
you  have  proclaimed  great.  This  man  posterity 
will  judge*  He  was  invested  by  the  people  with 
sovereign  power.  He  has  laid  it  aside  without  re- 
serve, without  personal  consideration.  The  Cham- 
ber should  become  the  interpreter  of  t&i<^  ^fisc»j£SBi«:c^» 
which  mre  due  to  him,  and  w^idi  \bi<b  "^^xvcs^  ^^^^^ 
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prgBCTTc  towards  lum.  I  propooe  that  the  Freri^  ; 
dmt  and  his  bureau  should  proceed  to  Napoleon, 
to  express  to  him,  m  the  name  of  the  nation,  the 
gretitncle  and  respect  with  which  it  acoepts  the  no- 
ble sacrifice  which  he  has  made  for  the  indepea- 
deuce  and  happiness  of  the  French  people. " 

This  motion  was  agreed  to,  without  one  dissent- 
ing Toice,  and  the  Pkvsident,  together  -with  the 
Vice- Presidents  and  Secretaries,  soon  after  repaup- 
ed  to  the  palace.  Napoleon,  who  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  their  intention,  receired  them  widi 
every  kind  of  respect,  in  presence  of  his  fbnner 
ministers,  the  grand  officers  of  his  hoosehold,  and 
a  strong  body  of  his  guard.  At  thn  meeting,  Bo- 
naparte exhibited  his  usual  dignity,  and  appeared 
to  be  firm  and  collected.  Still  he  was  pale  from 
the  effect  of  preyious  agitation,  but  gradually  be- 
came serene  and  even  cbeerfuL  LanjuinaiB,  the 
President,  approached  him  with  more  than  usual 
respect.  His  countenance  was  agitated  and  his 
voice  trembled.  He  said  that  he  was  commission- 
ed to  express  the  deep  sense  of  gratitude  which  the 
deputies  unanimously  felt  for  his  generous  compli- 
ance with  their  wishes,  and  the  imperious  demand 
of  circumstances.  When  his  throne  was  connect- 
ed with  the  glory  and  the  happiness  of  France,  or 
while  it  could  be  supported  without  the  hazard  of 
the  utter  destruction  of  their  native  land,  they  had 
rallied  round  him,  and  would  have  defended  him 
with  their  lives.  But  the  reverses  of  Waterioo 
had  again  exposed  their  beloved  country  to  the  in- 
vasion of  a  million  of  armed  foreigners,  who  had 
sworn  never  to  make  peace  with  him,  but  who  had 
otherwiae  aoVetniA^  Y^oiias&ft^  \x^  t««^^\^  inde- 
pendence of  tW  Ytesw^*  «as\  \ft  ^^saass^X^As^ti  ^brw 
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Priaoe  of  their  choice.     His  resignation  of  the  im« 
porial  power  was  the  only  expedient  which  could 
disarm  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  who,  when  the  ob* 
ject  against  whom  alone  they  professed  to  set  them- 
selves in  array,  had  ceased  politically  to  exist,  they 
could  no  longer  consistently  carry  on  the  war,  and 
in  proportion  as  the  sacrifice  which  he  had  mader 
was  important  to  France,  their  gratitude  to  him 
increased.      The   termination  of  his  political  life 
constituted  the  most  glorious  period  of  his  wholo 
career.     No  longer,  by  his  own  generous  abdica- 
tion, their  sovereign,  they  loved  and  honoured  him 
as  the  first  and  most  illustrious  of  their  citizens.^ 
His  safety  and  his  dearest  interests  would  be  the 
object  of  their  most  tender  solicitude,  and  be  ever 
considered  as  the  most  sacred  deposit  committed 
to  their  care. 

Napoleon  replied,  "  I  thank  you  for  the  senti- 
ments you  express.  I  recommend  the  Chambera 
to  reinforce  the  armies,  and  to  place  them  in  the 
best  state  of  defence.  Those  who  wish  for  peace, 
ought  to  prepare  for  war.  Do  not  expose  this 
great  nation  to  the  mercy  of  the  foreigner,  lest 
you  be  disappointed  in  your  hopes.  In  whatever 
situation  I  may  be  placed,  I  shall  be  happy  if 
France  be  free  and  independent.  In  transferring 
the  right  which  France  has  given  me  to  my  son^ 
I  make  this  great  sacrifice  only  for  the  welfare  of 
the  nation,  and  the  interest  of  my  son,  whom  I 
therefore  proclaim  Emperor. '' 

The  President  observed  that  the  Chamber  had 
not  deliberated  on  that  subject,  and  had  charged 
him  with  no  commission.  **  I  told  you  so, ''  said 
Bonaparte  aside  to  his  brother  lAk&\eu>  ^^\  ^^^tss^"^ 
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think  that  they  conld  or  would  do  it.  Tell  the 
Chamber, "  he  continned,  taming  to  the  President, 
**  that  I  recommend  to  them  my  son :  that  I  abdi* 
cate  in  favonr  of  ray  son. "  And  thus  ended  the 
political  life  of  Napoleon. 

It  now  became  necessary,  on  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon,  for  the  Chamber  to  iq>point  a  cwtain 
portion  ]]^of  their  own  nomber,  m^o  should  pron-- 
sionally  take  upon  them  the  chief  command.  Six 
persons  were  accordingly  appointed  a  committee. 
The  first  proceedings  of  this  committee  was  to  Is- 
sne  a  proclamation,  informing  tiie  people  of  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon  in  fiiivoar  of  his  son,  and  of* 
their  appointment  of  plenipotentiaries  to  ti^est  with 
the  Allies. 

Meanwhile  the  most  violent  discussions  weie 
going  on  in  the  Chambers,  as  to  the  propriety  or 
expediency  of  acknowledging  Napoleon  II.  as  he 
was  termed.  The  soldiers  were  confounded  at 
this  act  of  the  Emperor,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
show  their  indignation  ;  but  they,  at  the  same  time, 
declared  to  a  man,  that  at  all  times  and  places  they 
would  rally  roimd  him  at  his  signal,  and  defend 
him  with  their  lives.  These  irregular  and  threat- 
ening proceedings  were  carefully  watched  by  the 
Provisional  Government,  and  that  every  plausible 
excuse  should  be  removed  from  them  for  holding' 
forth  such  language,  it  was  suggested  that  Napo- 
leon should  first  intimate  his  abdication  to  the 
army,  and  then  withdraw  himself  from  the  capital. 

Accordingly,  Fouch6  being  appointed  by  the 

committee  to  arrange  this  with  Irim,  went  and  de- 

c]ared  the  wiehe^  of  the  ^vemment  to  Napoleon, 

who  immediate\7  Vaaiixfc^  ^^  V^aw«v"s^  '^\»c3aaxia« 

mJion,  and  departed  ioT^^tow»«iv\— 
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*^  Soldiers  !  While  obeying  the  necessity  which 
removes  me  from  the  French  army,  I  carry  with 
me  the  happy  certainty  that  it  will  justify,  by  the 
eminent  services  which  the  country  expects  from 
it,  the  praises  which  our  enemies  themselves  have 
not  been  able  to  refuse  it.  Soldiers  !  I  shall  fol- 
low your  steps,  though  absent.  I  know  all  the 
corps  ;  and  not  one  of  them  will  obtain  a  single 
advantage  over  the  enemy,  but  I  shall  give  it 
credit  for  the  courage  it  may  have  displayed. 

**  Both  you  and  me  have  been  caliunniated.  Men 
very  unfit  to  appreciate  our  labours,  have  seen  in 
the  marks  of  attadiment  which  you  have  given 
me»  a  seal  of  which  I  was  the  sole  object. 

**  Let  your  future  successes  tell  them  that  it 
was  the  country,  above  all  things,  which  you  serv- 
ed in  obejong  me ;  and  that  if  I  had  any  share  in 
your  affection,  I  owed  it  to  my  ardent  love  for 
France,  our  common  mother. 

*^  Soldiers  t  Some  efforts  more,  and  the  coaU-* 
tion  is  dissolved.  Napoleon  will  recognize  yon 
by  the  blows  ndiich  you  are  going  to  strike. 

*^  Save  the  honour,  the  independence  of  the 
French  I  Be  the  same  men  which  I  have  known 
you  for  these  last  twenty  years,  and  you  will  be 
invincible.     (Signed)  Napoleon.  ** 

From  the  daily  increasing  tumults,  and  even 
bloodshed,  which  occurred  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
it  was  thought  prudent  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
his  departing  immediately  for  Rochefort.  Na- 
poleon bitterly  accused  the  Provisional  Grovem- 
ment  for  violating  their  solemn  promise.  At 
length,  after  much  discussion,  he,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friends,  resolved  to  eoin^^  irSs&v  ^^ofc 
whiles  of  the  Goveniment»  waid  wowst^^^^^  ^^ 
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oat  for  Rochefort,  aceompanied  by  an  immenBcr 
tnin  of  domestic  followers.     Meantime,  the  pleni- 
potentiaries, who  had  repaired  to  the  head- quartern 
of  the  Allies,  returned  to  the  Chambers  disap- 
pointed in  their  views.     Their  demands  for  a  ces- 
sation of  arms  had  been  at  once  refused.     The 
armies  of  Blucher  and  Wellington  moved  on,  driv- 
ing before  them  every  opposition  the  French  could 
bring  against  them,  and  soon  arrived  under  die 
very  walls  of  Paris.     The  Prussians^  flashed  with 
victory,  in  the  last  stand  of  the  French  near  the 
capital,  and  breathing  revenge,    closely  pursued 
their  enemy,  and  threatened  speedily  to  enter  the 
city.     A  herald  was  despatchcKi  to  the  Allied  Ge- 
neralsy  who  demanded  a  suspension  of  arms,  un- 
til comn^ssioners  should  be  appointed  to  treat  with 
them  respecting  the  surrender  of  Paris.     This  pro- 
posal was  agreed  to  by  Wellington  and  Blucher ; 
and  accordingly  commissioners,   duly  authorized 
by  both  parties,  met  at  the  Palace  of  St  Cloud, 
where  a  convention  was  entered  intoy  and  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  assembled  parties. 

The  terms  of  this  agreement  were  even  favour- 
able to  the  French^  and  must  be  regarded  as  -a 
proof  of  the  generosity  of  the  Allies.  Mean- 
while, every  disposition  was  made  for  the  safe  ar- 
rival of  the  King,  by  the  late  ministers  of  Napo- 
leon, who  had  once  more  engaged  themselves  in 
the  royal  cause ;  and  at  the  barriers  he  was  wait- 
ed on  by  the  prefect  and  mimicipal  body,  who 
welcomed  him  with  sentiments  of  profound  re- 
spect. The  monarch  moved  on  triumphantly,  a- 
midst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  attended  by 
the  National  GnaxO^  ol  ^»m>^^W(fifeWld  troops, 
^^je  Count  D' AtloV&v  ^^^  ^m^wj^  ^^'^irskv^  vsA 
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Immeiise  crowd  of  officers,  and  entered  the  Thml-^ 
lerieSy  where  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm  and 
gladness.  In  this  manner  did  Louis  enter  his  ca* 
pital  for  the  second  time,  and,  protected  by  the 
presence  of  his  allies,  resume  the  reins  of  govem- 
ment,  thereby  causing  the  Chambers  to  renounce 
^e  idea  of  the  adoption  of  Napoleon  U.  as  their 
prince.  Such  were  to  Louis,  France,  and  the  rest 
of  Europe,  the  first  fruits  of  the  glorious  struggle 
of  Great  Britain  and  hw  allies  on  the  plains  of 
Waterloo. 

On  the  third  of  July,  Napoleon  arrived  at 
Rochefort,  whiUier  the  Provisional  Government  had 
previously  cnrdered  two  frigates,  in  which  he  and 
his  whole  train  might  embark  for  North  America^ 
He  continued,  however,  lingering  there,  for  the 
space  of  seven  or  eight  days,  employed  in  prepare 
ing  for  hb  flight.  He  probably  prolonged  his  stay^ 
with  the  vain  hope  that  Fortune,  on  which  he  had 
so  often  relied,  would  once  more  bring  round  an- 
other change  in  his  favour.  He  appeared  quite 
irresolute,  and  loath  to  leave  the  soil  over  which 
he  once  held  so  mighty  a  sway,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  his  fnends  to  convince  him  of  his 
error.  At  length  he  was  prevailed  on,  and  wish- 
ed in  reality  to  depart ;  but  the  hour  was,  unhap- 
pily for  him,  gone  by.  The  British  cruisers,  al- 
ready acquainted  with  his  intentions  «nd  place  of 
retr»ftt,  were  now  seen  closely  blockading  the  port 
of  Rochefort,  and  escape  was  rendered  altogether 
impossible.  He  was  also  informed  that  the  King 
had  re-entered  Paris,  and  was  again  reinstated 
on  the  throne ;  and  in  proof  of  \.V\\a>  ^&»  Nj\s&fc^a% 
was  hoisted  on  the  rampaTtti  «A,  1^o<^WcX«     ^^'^ 
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last  reMivce,  he  resoked  to  throw  himself  on  tbs 
liberality  of  the  British  nation.  Accordingly^  he 
sent  two  of  his  officers  to  Captain  Maitland  of  the 
BeUerophon,  to  whom  he  proposed  to  surrender, 
on  condition  that  he  should  be  safely  conveyed  to 
England,  and  then  permitted  to  retiro  at  pleasure. 
These  were  conditions,  however,  on  which  the 
Captain  could  not  receive  him,  and  he  replied,  that 
he  could  only  convey  him  to  England,  there  to 
await  the  pleasure  of  the  Prince  Regent.  Al- 
though this  was  by  no  means  what  Ni^leon  wish- 
ed, yet  there  was  no  alternative ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  fifteenth  of  July,  he  embarked  with 
his  whole  suite  on  board  a  flag  of  truce,  and  soon 
reached  the  B^erophon.  He  ascended  the  quar- 
ter-deck, and,  advancing  to  Captain  Maitland,  ad- 
dressed him  with  his  usual  dignity,  and  said,  *^  I 
am  come  to  claim  the  protection  of  your  Prince 
and  your  laws. "  Captain  Maitland  received  him 
with  every  mark  of  attention  and  respect,  and  treat- 
ed him  in  a  manner  characteristic  ef  the  generosity 
and  kindness  of  a  British  sailor. 

Napoleon's  suite  consisted  of  Count  Bertrand, 
formerly  Grand  Marshal  of  the  Palace,  the  Coun- 
tess Bertrand,  and  three  children ;  the  Duke  of 
Rovigo(Savary);  General  Lallemand;  Baron  Gour- 
gaud,  formerly  aide-^e-camp  to  Napoleon ;  Count 
Montholon  Semonville,  who  was  likewise  aide-de* 
camp  to  the  Emperor ;  the  Countess  Montholon 
Semonville,  and  a  child ;  Count  Las  Casses,  coun- 
sellor of  state,  and  his  son ;  several  other  officers^ 
and  forty  domestics. 

The  Bellerophon  soon  weighed  anchor,  and  set 
sail  for  EnglaniV*  Oik  \k^  VN«\a^-fourth  of  July 
she  arrived  a^  TwWj>  viWsy  «a.  ^S^^vt  ^ v^  ^mi.^ 
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patched  to  Government,  with  intelligence  of  their 
arrival,  and  to  receive  information  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  prisoner  and  his  numerous  suite.  A 
letter  at  the  same  time,  written  hy  Napoleon  Mm- 
self,  was  addressed  to  the  Prince  Regent^  which 
read  in  substance  as  follows : — 

'^  RoTAL  Highness, — Exposed  to  the  factions 
which  divide  my  country,  and  to  the  enmity  of  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe,  I  have  terminated  my 
political  career,  and  I  come,  like  Themistocles,  to 
throw  myself  on  the  hospitality  of  the  British  na- 
tion. I  place  myself  under  tlie  safeguard  of  their 
laws,  and  claim  de  protection  of  your  Royal  High- 
ness, the  most  powerful,  the  most  constant,  the 
most  generous  of  my  enemies.     (Signed)  Napo- 

LEOlf.  " 

In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  and  while  the  Bri- 
tish Ministry  deliberated  on  his  destmation,  Napo- 
leon vainly  yielded  to  the  idea,  that  England  would 
be  his  abiding  place ;  and  with  this  consoling  hope^ 
he  passed  the  intervening  time  in  the  most  cheer- 
ful manner  imaginable.  He  was  remarkably  agree- 
able to  every  one  around  him,  from  the  Captain 
down  to  the  common  sailor.  In  conversation,  he 
was  familiar  and  pleasant,  particularly  to  the  Bri- 
tish officers,  while  they,  at  the  same  time,  attend- 
ed him  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  attention. 
The  multitudes  who  thronged  around  the  ship 
from  morning  till  night,  were  also  gratified  with  a 
^ew  of  him,  while  his  vanity  was  no  less  indulged 
by  the  anxiety  which  his  presence  excited  in  the  Eng- 
lish. He  was  much  pleased,  too,  with  the  sight ;  and, 
in  compliment  to  the  ladies,  professed  to  admire 
their  general  and  extreme  beauX^^  «&  icrad^  «qs^»(^ 
siog  that  of  the  French.     A.  g<>^A  d«8i  ^Ws^^^ff^^ 
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faoweTer,was8pentiiiwritingaiidreadiiig.  TheEng-^ 
luhiiewBpapen  were  often  in  hit  hands,  being  always 
eager  to  know  what  was  said  against  hioi.  ^  He 
bad  snrrondered,"  he  said,  ^'  to  the  British  nation, 
because  in  doing  so,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
generosity  of  a  great  people*  He  professed  his 
intentioB  (if  he  were  allowed  to  reside  in  Engluid) 
of  adopting  the  English  customs  and  nDttnnera-; 
and  be  solemnly  declared  that  he  would  never  again 
meddle  with  politics.  On  being  asked  why  be  did 
not  surrender  himself  to  Austria?  ^'  What  IT 
he  replied,  ''  Give  myself  up  to  a  nation  ^ihovt 
laws,  honour,  or  faith !  No,  the  moment  I  bad  got 
there,  I  should  have  been  shut  up  in  a  dungeeq, 
and  never  heard  of  more. "  He  often  spoke  d 
his  former  victories.  *'  Ah  !  "  said  he  one  day,  ^^J 
ought  to  have  died  the  day  I  entered  Moscow; 
then  I  had  reached  the  very  pinnacle  of  fame  :  Bat 
from  that  day  hence  I  have  experienced  nothing  but 
disasters  and  disgrace ;  and  yet,  had  I  acted  ac- 
cording to  my  own  mind,  I  might  have  still  been 
on  the  throne  of  France. '' 

Meantime,  Government  had  determined  that  the 
Island  of  St  Helena  should  be  his  place  of  exile, 
and  Sir  Henry  Bnnbury,  accompanied  by  the  Ho- 
nourable Mr  Batburst,  was  charged  to  make  the 
communication.1  ||They  were  accordingly  conveyed 
on  board  the  Bellerophon  by  Lord  Keith's  yacht, 
when  Sir  Henry  was  immediately  introduced  to 
Napoleon,  and,  after  mutual  salutations,  read  to 
him  the  resolution  of  the  Cabinet,  by  which  he 
was  informed  of  his  intended  transportation  to  the 
Island  of  St  Helena,  with  four  of  his  friends,  to 
be  choaea  by  Vum^^l^  ^tA  Vn^^^  domestics.  He 
#«ceived  tbte  mtMnaAJiou  m^wjx  «k^  ^oaia^s.  ^\  ^sox- 
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piirie,  M  he  said  be  bad  been  apprised  of  the  deter- 
mination ;  but  be  protested  against  it  In  the  most 
empbatie  ttMiner ;  aid,  in  a  speeeh  of  three  quar- 
ters of  an-  hour,  deliyered  with  g^eai;  coolness, 
self-poasesnoo,  and  ability,  reasoned  against  the 
outrageous  proceeding* 

'<  I  protest  solemnly*'  (were  the  words  he 
used),  '*  in  the  face  of  Heayen  and  men,  against 
the  violation  of  my  most  sacred  rights,  by  the  for- 
cible dispbsal  of  my  person,  and  of  my  liberty.  I 
came  freely  on  board  the  Bellerophon.  I  am  not 
the  prisoner,  I  am  the  guest  of  England. — Once 
seated  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  I  was  immediately 
entitled  to  the  hospitality  (Jefus  sur  le  foyer)  of 
the  British  people.  If  the  Government,  by  giving 
orders  to  the  Captain  of  the  Bellerophon  to  receive 
me  and  my  suite,  intended  merely  to  lay  a  snare  for 
me,  it  has  forfeited  its  honour,  and  sullied  its  flag. 

<'  If  this  act  be  consummated,  it  will  be  in  vain 
that  the  English  will  talk  to  Europe  of  their  loy- 
alty, of  their  laws,  of  their  liberty.  The  British 
faith  will  have  been  lost  in  the  hospitality  of  the 
Bellerophon. 

^*  I  appeal,  therefore,  to  history.  It  will  say, 
that  an  enemy  who  made  war  for  twenty  years  on 
the  people  of  England,  came  freely  in  his  misfor- 
tunes to  seek  an  asylum  under  its  laws.  What 
more  striking  proof  could  he  give  of  his  esteem 
and  of  his  confidence  ?  But  how  did  they  answer 
it  in  England  ?  They  pretended  to  hold  out  an 
hospitable  hand  to  this  enemy,  and  when  he  sur- 
rendered himself  to  him  in  good  fisith,  they  sacri- 
ficed him.     (Signed)  Napoleon,— On  board  the 
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Betterophon,  st  sea,  fourth  August^  eigbtee 
dred  md  fifteen.  ** 

On  the  ele?«ith  of  August  the  Northmnb 
to  p^ich  he  and  his  suite  had  preyionsly  \h 
moFed,  sailed  for  the  Island  of  St  Helena, 
•he  arrived  on  the  eighteenth  of  October  i^ 
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THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON'S 
DESPATCH  FROM  WATERLOO. 


(From  the  London  Gazette.) 


Downing' Street,  June  22d,  1815. 

Major  the  Honourable  H.  Percy  arrived  late  last 
night  with  a  Despatch  from  Field-Marshal  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  K.  G.,  to  Earl  Bathurst,  his 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War 
Department,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy. ,  . 

Waterloo,  June  19,  181& 

.My  L0RJD9 

Buonaparte  having  collected  the  Ist, 
2d,  3d,  4th,  and  6th  corps  of  the  French  army  and 
the  Imperial  Guards,  Hiid  nearly  all  the  cavalry  on 
the  Sambre,  and  between  that  river  and  the  Meuse, 
between  the  10th  and  i4th  of  the  month,  advanced 
on  the  15th,  and  attacked  the  Prussian  posts  at 
Thuin  and  Lobez,  on  the  Sambre,  at  day-light  ia 
the  morning. 
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I  did  not  hew  of  these  erentB  ^VIBB  evening 
of  th^  15th,  and  immediately  ordenbd  the  troops 
to  prepare  to  march,  and  afterwards  to  march  to 
their  left,  as  soon  as  I  had  intelligence  from  other 
lynarters,  to  prove  that  the  enemy's  movement  upon 
Charleroy  was  the  real  attack. 

The  enemy  drove  the  Pmssian  posts  from  the 
Ssmhre  on  ijiut  day ;  and  General  Ziethen,  who 
commanded  the  corps  which  had  heen  at  Charleroy, 
retired  upon  Fleiims ;  and  Marshal  Prince  !Kucher 
concentrated  the  Prussian  army  upon  Sambre^ 
holding  the  villages  in  front  of  his  position  of  St 
Amand  and  Ligny. 

The  enemy  continued  his  march  along  the  road 
frpip  Charleroy  towards  Bruxelles,  and  on  the  same 
evening,  the  15th,  attacked  a  brigade  of  the  army 
«f 'the  Netfaeriands,  under  the  I^ce  de  Weilntty 
posted  at  Frasne,  and  forced  it  back  to  the  farm- 
house on  the  same  road  called  Les  Quatre  Bras. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  immediately  reinforced 
this  brigade  with  another  of  the  same  division  un- 
der General  Perponcher,  and  in  the  morning  early 
r^ained  part  of  the  ground  which  had  been  lost, 
80  as  to  have  the  command  of  the  communication 
leading  from  Nivelles  and  Bruxelles,  with  Marshal 
Bluchers  position. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  bad  directed  tlie  whole  army 
to  march  upon  Les  Quatre  Bras ;  and  the  5th  divi- 
sion, under  Lieutenant- General  Sir  Thomas  Pic- 
ton,  arrived  at  about  half-past  two  in  the  day,  fol- 
lowed by  the  corps  of  troops  under  the  Duke  of 
Bcunswusk}  juid.  jafterwards .  by  the  contingent  of 
Nassau.         ., 

At  this  time  t\\e  evvctti^  <j»\xv\w^x^<Led  an  attark 
upon  Prince  BVucV^^  ->  vi)^\s>»  ^Vv^'fc  \w^^  v>.v»>^\.^ 
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ing  the  Ist  and  2d  corps ;  and  a  corps  of  cairaliy 
nnder  General  Kellerman,  with  which  he  attacked 
our  post  at  Les  Quatre^Bras. 

The  Prassian  anny  ^inaintamed  their  position 
with  their  uBual  gallantry  and  perseyerance,  against 
a  great  disparity  of  numbers,  as  the  4th  corps  of 
their  army,  under  Goneral  Bulow,  had  not  joined, 
and  I  was  not  able  to.  assist  them-  as  I  wished,  as 
I  was  attactked  myself,  and  the  troops,  the  cavalry 
in  particular,  which  had  a  long  distance  to  march, 
had  not  arrived. 

We  maintained  our  position  also,  and  complete- 
ly defeated  and  repulsed  all  the  enemy's  attempts 
to  get  possession  of  it.  The  enemy  repeatedly 
attacked  us  with  a  large  body  of  ca^ry  and  in- 
&ntry,  supported  by  a  numerous  and  powerful  ar-^ 
tillery ;  he  made  several  charges  with  the  cavalry 
upon  our  infantry,  but  all  were  repulsed  in  the 
steadiest  manner.  In  this  affiiir  his  Royal  High* 
ness  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Thomas-  Picton,  and 
Major-Greneral  Sir  James  Kempt,  and  Sir  Dennis 
Pack,  who  were  engaged  from  the  commencement 
of  the  enemy's  attack,  highly  distinguished  Uiem* 
selves,  as  well  as  Lieutenant-General  Charles  Ba* 
ron  Alten,  Major-General  SirC.  Halket,  Lieuten- 
ant-General Cooke,  and  Major-Generals  Maitland 
and  Byng,  as  they  successively  arrived.  The 
troops  of  the  5th  division,  and  those  of  the  Bruns* 
wick  corps,  were  long  and  severely  engaged,  and 
conducted  themselves  with  the  utmost  gallantry, 
I  muHt  particularly  mention  the  S8th,.  42d,  79tb, 
and  92d  rcuiinents,  and  the  battalion  of  Hanove- 
riaus. 

2b2 
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Our  loH  was  great,  as  your  Lordahip  will  per? 
ceire  by  the  enciuaed  return ;  and  I  have  perticu- 
larly  to  regret  his  Serene  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  fell,  fighting  gallantly  at  the  head 
«f  his  troops. 

Although  Marshal  Blucher  had  maintained  bis 
position  at  Sambref,  he  still  found  himself  much 
weakened  by  the  sererity  of  the  contest  in  which 
he  haii  been  engaged ;  and  as  the  fourth  corps  had 
not  arrived,  he  determined  to  fall  back»  and  con- 
centrate his  army  upon  Wavre ;  and  he  mardied 
in  the  night  after  the  action  was  over. 

This  movement  of  the  Marshal  s  rendered  ne- 
cessary a  comsponding  one  on  my  part :  and  I  re- 
tired from  the  £arm  of  Quatre  Bras  upon  Gepap- 
pey  and  thoice  upon  Waterloo  the  next  morning, 
the  17tb,  at  ten  o'clock. 

The  enemy  made  no  effort  to  pursue  Marshal 
Blucher.  On  the  contrary,  a  patrole  which  I  sent 
to  k^mbref  in  the  morning,  found  all  quiet,  and 
the  enemy's  videttes  fell  back  as  the  patrole  ad- 
vanced. Neither  did  he  attempt  to  molest  our 
march  to  the  rear,  although  made  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  excepting  by  following,  with  a  large  body 
of  cavalry  brought  from  his  right,  the  cavalry  un- 
der the  Earl  of  Uxbridge. 

This  gave  Lord  Uxbridge  an  opportunity  of 
charging  them  with  the  Ist  Life  Guards,  upon  their 
debouche  from  the  village  of  Genappe,  upon  which 
occasion  his  Lordship  has  declared  liimself  to  be 
well  satisfied  with  that  regiment. 

The  position  which  I  took  up  in  front  of  Water- 
loo, crossed  the  high  roads  from  Cbarleroy  at  d 
Nivellc,  and  WA  *\Xs.  rv^X.  ^woww  Wck  to  a  ravii  ^ 
J  par  Merke  Bta.\ue,  vj\!W^viTa&Q^^\v\vi^\-«sA\\^ 
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left  extended  to  a  bcngfat  above  the  hamlet -Ter  li^ 
Haye,  which  wai  likewise  occupied*  In  front  of 
the  right  centre,  and  near  the  Nivelle  road«  .we 
ioccapied  the  home  and  garden  of  Hoogoumont, 
which  covered  the  return  of  that  flank ;  and  in 
front  of  the  left  centre,  we  0(*capied  the*farm  of 
La  Haye  Sainte.  By  our  left  we  communicated 
with  Marshal  Prince  Blucber,  at  Wavre,  through 
Ohaim ;  and  the  Marshal  promised  me,  that  in 
(Base  we  should  be  attacked,  he  would  support  me 
with  oue  or  more  corps,  as  might  be  necessary. 

The  enemy  collected  his  army,  with  the  except 
iion  of  the  third  corps,  which  had  been  sent  to  ob« 
aerve  Marshal  Blucher,  on  a  range  of  heights  iu 
0ur  front,  in  the  course  of  the  night  of  the  17th 
pad  yesterday  morning,  and  at  about  ten  o'clock 
he  commenced  a  furious  attack  upon  our  post  at 
Hongoumpnu  I  had  occupied  that  post  with  a 
detachment  from  General  Byng's  brigade  of  Guardsi 
which  was  in  position  in  its  rear ;  .and  it  was  for 
aometime  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Macdonald,  and  afterwards  of  Colonel  Home ;  and 
J.  am  happy  to  add,  that  it  was  maintained  through- 
put the  day  with  the  utmost  gallantry  by  these 
brave  troops,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  elOforta 
of  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  to  obtain  possession 
of  it. 

:  This  attack  upon  the  right  of  our  centre  was 
aecqmpanied  by  a  very  heavy  cannonade  upon  our 
whole  line,  which  was  destined  to  support  the  re- 
peated attacks  of  cavalry  and  infantry  occasionally 
mixjed,  but  sometimes  separate,  which  were  made 
upon  it.  In  one  of  tb^  the  enemy  carried  the 
farm-house  of  La  Haye  Sainte^  as  tkk  d<6\aK.Wt!i£cX 
pf  the  Uglit  irattalion  of  th«  \«\s^oix  v«Vk\Osi  *iv-v;>¥SgNst^ 
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it  had  expended  all  its  ammuiiitioD,  and  the  enemy 
occupied  the  only  communication  there  was  with 
them. 

The  enemy  repeatedly  charged  onr  infantry 
with  his  cavalry ;  but  these  attacks  were  uniformly 
unsuccessful,  and  they  afforded  opportunities  to 
onr  cavalry  to  charge,  in  one  of  which  Lord  £• 
8omerBet*s  brigade,  consisting  of  the  Life  Guards, 
Hoyal  Horse  Guards,  and  Ist  Dragoon  Guards,  high- 
ly distinguished  themselves,  as  did  that  of  Major- 
L'^neral  8ir  W.  Ponsonby,  having  taken  many  pri- 
soners and  an  eagle. 

These  attacks  were  repeated  till  about  seven  in 
the  evening,  when  the  enemy  made  a  desperate 
effort  with  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  supported  by 
the  fire  of  artillery,  to  tbrce  our  left  centre  near 
the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  which,  after  a  severe 
contest,  was  defeated ;  and  having  observed  that 
the  troops  retired  from  this  attack  in  great  confu- 
sion, and  that  the  march  of  General  Bulow  s  corps 
by  EuHchermont  upon  Plancbenorte  and  La  Belle 
Alliance,  had  begun  to  take  effect,  and  as  I  could 
perceive  the  fire  of  his  cannon,  and  as  Marshal 
Prince  Blucher  had  joined  in  person,  with  a  corps 
of  his  army  to  the  left  of  our  line  by  Ohaim,  I  de- 
termined to  attack  the  enemy,  and  imme<iiately 
advanced  the  whole  line  of  infantry,  supported  by 
the  cavalry  and  artillery.  The  attack  succeeded  in 
every  point ;  the  enemy  was  forced  from  his  position 
on  the  heights,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
leaving  l>ebind  him,  as  faraa  I  could  judge,  150  pieces 
of  c.iiinon,  with  their  ammunition,  which  fell  into 
our  hands.  I  continued  the  pursuit  till  long  after 
iirLik  ;  and  t\\fc\\  «i\*\!Ai\vxw\>3L>j^  \\.  «v\\^  on  account 
of  tlie    faUirue  ol  ouv  woo^,  viXwi  ^nm^l  \i>^vsvw  nsx^^ 
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gaged  during  twelve  honra,  and  became  I  fonnd 
myself  on  the  same  road  with  Marshal  Blucher^ 
who  assured  me  of  his  intention  to  follow  the 
enemy  throughout  the  night.  He  has  sent  me 
word  this  piorning  that  he  had  taken  sixty  pieces 
of  cannon  belonging  to  the  Imperial  Guard,  and 
sereral  carriages,  baggage,  &c  belonging  to  Btto« 
naparte,  in  Genappe. 

I  propose  to  move,  this  morning,  upon  Nivelles, 
and  not  to  discontinue  my  operations. 

Your  Lordship  will  observe,  that  such  a  desperate 
action  could  not  be  fought,  and  such  advantages 
could  not  be  gained,  without  great  loss ;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  add,  that  ours  has  been  immense.  In 
lieutenant-General  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  his  Ma- 
(esty  has  sustained  the  loss  of  an  officer  who  has 
lieqfaently  distinguished  himself  in  his  service,  and 
be  fell  gloriously  leading  his  division  to  a  charge 
with  bayonets,  by  which  one  of  the  most  serious 
attacks  made  by  the  enemy  on  our  position  was 
defeated.  The  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  after  having 
vnecessfnlly  got  through  this  arduous  day,  receive 
ed  a  wound  by  almost  the  last  shot  fired,  which 
will,  I  am  afhud,  deprive  his  Majesty  for  some 
time  of  his  services. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  gallantry  and  conduct, 
till  he  received  a  wound  from  a  musket*ball  through 
the  shoulder,  which  obliged  him  to  quit  the  field. 

It  gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  assure 
your  Lordship,  that  the  army  never  upon  any  occar 
sion  conducted  itself  better.  The  division  of 
Guards,  under  Lientenant-General  Cooke,  who  is 
-severely  wounded,  Major-General  Ma\\\«cA^  'wci!^ 
ISJaJQr-Genend  Byng,  set  an  «xaxa^«^  ni\w\^  '^'^ 
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followed  by  all ;  and  there  is  no  officer,  nor  de- 
Hcription  oif  troopts  that  did  not  behave  well. 

I  most,  however,  particularly  mention,  for  his 
Uoyal  Highne88*8  approbation,  Lieutenant-Gene- 
nd  Sir  H.  Clinton,  Major-General  Adam,  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Charles  Baron  Alten,  severely 
wounded;  Major-General  Sir  Colin  Halket,  se- 
verely wounded  ;  Colonel  Ompteda,  Colonel  Mit- 
chell, commanding  a  brigade  of  the  4th  division ; 
Major-General  Sir  James  Kempt,  and  Sir  Dennis 
P&ck,  Major-General  Lambert,  Major-General 
Lord  E,  Somerset ;  Major-General  Sir  W.  Pon« 
sonby.  Major- General  Sir  C.  Grant,  and  Major- 
General  Sir  H.  Vivian ;  Major-General  Sir  0. 
Vandeleur ;  Major-General  Count  Domberg.  I 
am  also  particularly  indebted  to  General  Lord  Hill 
for  his  assistance  and  conduct  upon  this,  as  upon 
all  former  occasions. 

The  artillery  and  engineer  department  were  con- 
ducted much  to  my  satisfaction,  by  Colonel  Sir  G. 
Wood  and  Colonel  Smith;  and  I  had  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Adjutant- 
General,  Major-General  Barnes,  who  was  wound- 
ed, and  of  the  Qaarter-Master-General  Colonel 
Delaucy,  who  was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot  in  the 
middle  of  the  action.  This  oihcer  is  a  serious  loss 
to  his  Majesty's  service,  and  to  me  at  this  mo- 
ment. I  was  likewise  much  indebted  to  the  assis^ 
tance  of  Lieutenant-  Colonel  Lord  Fitzroy  Somer- 
set, who  was  severely  wounded,  and  of  the  officers 
composing  my  personal  staff,  who  have  sufTeied 
severely  in  this  action.  Lieutenant- Colonel  the 
Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  who  has  died  of  his 
wounds,  was  ci  mv^^x.  ^vQ\xv\ivci^  <^€&cer^  and  is  a  se- 
rious loss  to  Vi\3B  ^U^«ftVj  ^  ^«i\N\^. 
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-  General  Kmse,  of  the  Nassau  service,  likewise 
'condacted  himself  much  to  my  satisfaction,  as  did 
General  Trip,  commanding  the  neary  hrigade  of 
-cavalry,  and  General  Vanhope,  commanding  a  hri- 
.gad^  of  in&ntry  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlfmds. 

General  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  General  Baron  Vin- 
cent, General  Muffling,  and  General  Alva,  were 
in  the  field  during  the  action,  and  rendered  me 
every  assistance  in  their  power.  Baron  Vincent 
is  wounded,  hut  I  hope  not  severely ;  and  General 
Pozzo  di  Borgo  received  a  contusion. 

I  should  not  do  justice  to  my  feelings,  or  to 
Marshal  Blucher  and  the  Prussian  army,  if  I  did 
not  attrihute  the  successful  result  of  this  arduous 
day  to  the  cordial  and  timely  assistance  I  received 
from  them. 

The  operation  of  General  Bulow,  upon  the  ene- 
my's flank,  was  a  most  decisive  one ;  and  even  if 
I  had  not  found  myself  in  a  situation  to  make  the 
attack,  which  produced  the  final  result,  it  would 
have  forced  the  enemy  to  retire,  if  his  attacks 
should  have  failed^  and  would  have  prevented  him 
from  taking  advantage  of  them,  if  they  should  un- 
fortunately have  succeeded. 

I  send  with  this  despatch  two  eagles  taken  by 
the  troops  in  this  action,  which  Major  Percy  will 
have  the  honour  of  laying  at  the  feet  of  his  Royal 
High««w. 

I  beg  leave  to  recommend  him  to  your  Lordship's 
protection. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

(Signed)        Wellington. 

« 

P.  S.  Since  writing  tV\e  «boN^>  Wmk^'^  x^-wkc^i^^ 
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tt  NfOTt,  dMt  MigtiwGcDHd  Sir  WiDunn  Ph 
lif  fa  Idlled ;  wmd,  m  anwwring  tfch  iwtiiiligM 
jwuthaMbiff  I  twra  to  add  the  mxpntmia  m 
grfaf  Ibr  the  fcto  of  aa  eAoer,  who  had  ah 
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wae  aa  enaaMnt  to  hk  arafiBeMB* 
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These  Memorials  of  one  of  the  most  general  and 
sangainary  wars  that  ever  devastated  Europe,  could 
not  be  more  appropriately  concluded  than  by  a ' 
brief  circumstantial  detail  of  the  last  moments  of 
the  man  whose  unparalleled  ambition  not  only  sti- ' 
mulated  the  conflict,  but,  for  a  long  time,  threaten- 
ed to  shatter  into  ruin  the  whole  social  fabric  of 
the  civilized  world ;  and  under  this  impression, 
the  following  fieu^ts  have  been  thrown  together. 

Napoleon,  while  his  ultimate  fate  was  yet  in 
doubt,  and  the  marvellous  events  that  attended  his 
downfal  an  absorbing  topic  of  discussion,  displayed' 
an  equanimity  almost  heroic.  He  felt  that  he  was 
a  spectacle  to  mankind — that  the  eye  of  the  world 
was  rivetted  on  him  ;  and  even  in  his  desolation, 
he  experienced  a  proud  conviction,  that  his  charac- 
ter belonged  to  history.  But  these  feelings  de- 
serted him,  when  he  found  \iim«e\^,^«ax  vSXRx^^^t, 
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doomed  to  drag  on  a  drewy  and  monotonoiis  eznt- 
once,  on  a  solitary  rock,  bnried  in  the  aolitodeB  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  ao  fv  removed  from  that  worid, 
to  all  the  moTeroents  of  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  give  the  grand  impulse.  His  reatlesdy 
active  mind  began  to  prey  npon  itself,  and  hia  rock- 
prison  became  more  and  more  insnpportable.  His 
time  was  chiefly  occupied  in  framing  complainti 
against  the  powers  who  held  'him  in  darano^ 
—quarrelling  with  the  keeper  to  whose  chaifi 
they  had  intrusted  him,— ^^nd  furnishing  materiidi 
likely  to  assist  the  historian  in  the  narration  of 
his  erentfttl  Kfe.  Between  Inm  and  &ir  -Hud* 
son  Low,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  pass  a  jn<^ 
ment.  It  was  requinte  to  consign  him  to  a  man 
trusty,  vigilant,  and  resolute ;  and  it  might  be  dif- 
ficnlv  in  so  thankless  an  office^  to  ^nd  these  qoafi*- 
ties  in  combination  with  great  suavity  of  maanan 
and  delicacy  of  feeling. 

Tbe  £x-£mperor  8  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  5tb  of  May  1821,  was  neither  sudden  nor 
unexpected.  His  health  declined  gradually,  and 
he  had  been  confined  to  hia  ^lartment  for  seven 
weeks  previous  to  that  event.  He  was  attended, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  indispositicm,  by  his 
own  medical  assistant.  Professor  Antommarchi ; 
but,  during  the  latter  period,  he  received  the  daily 
visits  of  Dr  Amott,  of  his  Majesty's  20th  regi- 
ment, generally  in  conjunction  with  the  above 
named  physician.  Dr  Shortt,  Physician  to  the 
Forces,  and  Dr  Mitchell,  Principal  Medical  Offi- 
cer of  the  Royal  Navy  on  the  station,  were  called 
upon  m  con«u\\AX\OTk>  by  Professor  Antommarchi, 
on  the  3d  oti  M«y  *>  ^^^  ^\«^\^»^\«^'wsc«^'iysrtu- 
iiity  afforded  xViem  o^  ««««i%  ^^  v«^>o!«a..   ^x^^ 
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not  till  the  preceding  day  that  his  case  had  been 
oonsidered  daDgerons.  On  the  4th  his  life  waa 
deapaired  of ;  and  on  the  5th,  at  ten  minutes  be- 
fore six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  died.  The 
words  *'  teie  atarmee  "  were  the  last  he  uttered ; 
iTom  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that,  even  when  on 
die  verge  of  eternity,  his  thoughts  were  bent  on 
bnman  strife. 

Dr  Amott  was  with  him  at  the  moment  he  ex- 
pired, and  remained  with  the  body  during  the 
night.     Captain  Crokat,  of  the  20th  regiment,  the 
orderly  officer  in  attendance,  and  Drs  Shortt  and 
Mitchell,  were  admitted  to  see  it,  immediately  af- 
ter life  became  extinct.     At  two  o'clock  on  the 
^th,  after  having  been  seen  by  all  the  public  func- 
tionaries in  the  inland,  it  was  opened  in  the  pre- 
tence of  Drs   Shortt,  Mitchell,  Amott,   Burton 
66th  regiment,  and  Surgeon  Livingstone  of  the 
East  India  Company's  Service.    Professor  Antom- 
marchi  assisted  at  the  dissection ;   and  General 
Bertrand  and  Count  Montholon  were  also  present. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  Uie  several  internal 
parts  of  the  corpse,  the  whole  of  the  British  medi- 
cal officers  present  concurred  in  a  Report  as  to  the 
appearances  and  cause  of  death.     On  a  superfi- 
cial view,   the   body  appeared    very   fat,    which 
atate  was  confirmed  by  the   first  incision  down 
its  centre,  where  the  fat   was  upwards  of   one 
inch  and  a  half  over  the  abdomen.     On  cutting 
through  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,   and   expos- 
ing the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  a  trifling  adhesion  was 
found  of  the  left  pleura   to  the  ])leura  costalis. 
About  three  ounci's  of  reddish  flui(i  were  contain- 
ed in  the  left  cavitv,  and  iveavV^  *iv^\\»  vj\SL\\>ye»  >»^ 
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tiM  right.  The  longB  were  quite  aonnd;.  The 
pericenliam  ww  imtiiral»  and  contained  about  an 
oance  of  fluid*  llie  heart  was  of  the  natural  aiie^ 
but  thickly  covered  with  fat.  The  aurides  and 
▼entricles  exhibited  nothing  extraordinary,  exce|it 
that  the  muscular  parts  appeared  rather  paler  than 
natural.  Upon  opening  the  abdomen,  the  omea* 
turn  was  found  remarkably  fit ;  and,  on  exposing 
■the  stomach,  that  Wscns  was  found  the  seat  of 
•extensive  disease.  Strong  adhesions  connected 
the  whole  superior  surface,  particularly  about  the 
pyloric  extremity  to  the  concave  surftuseofthe  left 
lohe  of  the  liver ;  and,  on  separating  these,  an  ul- 
cer, which  penetrated  the  coats  of  tbe  stomach, 
was  discovered  one  inch  from  the  pylorus,  suffi- 
cient to  allow  the  passage  of  the  little  finger.  The 
internal  surface  of  the  stomach,  to  nearly  its  whole 
extent,  was  a  mass  of  cancerous  disease,  or  scir* 
rhus  portions  advancing  to  cancer.  This  was  par- 
ticularly noticed  near  the  pylorus.  The  cardiac 
extremity,  for  a  small  space  near  the  termination 
of  the  oesophagus,  was  the  only  part  that  appeared 
in  a  healthy  state.  The  stomach  was  found  nearly 
filled  with  a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  resembling 
-cofl'ee-grounds.  With  the  exception  of  the  adhe- 
sions, occasioned  by  the  dinease  in  the  stomach, 
no  unhealtliy  appearance  presented  itself  in  the 
liver.  The  rest  of  the  abdominal  viscera  were  in 
a  healthy  state. 

O'Meara,  a  medical  attendant  to  whom  Napoleon 
was   strongly   attached,  but   who   had   been   re- 
moved to  England,  by  order  of  Government,  some 
tiiiJC  before  bis  death,  under  an  impression  tliat  he 
WHS  more  int\u\atft\v\>^\>)cvsi^iiL-\iavYe»^>3^^^ 
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flwttrraatedy  reprMeiUd  his  -complaints  as  arisiag 
iiroin  an  affectiwi  of  ihe  liver,  geoisittted)  or  greatly 
jiggTaTated,  by  a  fesideaoe  in  «a  uii£ikT««rable 
dijuate^  The  five  medioal  roea,  howeveri  who 
examined  his  body,  declared  positively,  that  the 
disease^  bad  ariften  sdely  from  an  ulceration  of 
the  stomach*  which  was  understood  to  be  heredi* 
tary.  He  had  often  sud,  that  his  father  died  of  a 
iacirrhus  of  therpyloms.  Dr  Arootts  opinion  was^ 
Aai  it  was  not  the  effisot  of  climate,  but  had  been 
firowing.upon  him  since  .1817.  :Dr  Antonmiarchi» 
who  did  not  sign  the  Rep<Mt,  insisted  that  he  died 
of  a  chrome  -gasbr^  hipcUiiis^  a  disease  he  erroae* 
onsly  conceived  endemic  in  the  island. 
. .  Napoleon  lay  in  state  on  the  6th  and  7th9  9%* 
^red  in  his  plain  nnifontty  with  a  star  4m  his  side» 
and  a  aUver  orosaon  his  breast,  on  a  small  brass  bed- 
otead,  which.he  hadhad  with  him  in  most  of  hiscam* 
paigns.  Uader  him  was  a  cloak  of  blue  cloth,  em* 
broidered  with  silver,  that  he  had  worn  at  the  batda 
of  Mamngo,  which  afterwards  served  for  the  palL 
The  room  in  whidi  the  corpse  lay  was  small,  and 
oovered  with  black  cloth.  The  body  was  subse** 
qnently  enclosed  in  three  coffins,  of  mahogany^ 
iead»  and:  oak,  .His  heart,  which  Bertrand  and 
Montholon  earnestly  desired  to  take  with  them  to 
Europe,  was  deposited  in  the  coffin  in  a  silver  cup 
tilled  with  spirits ;  and  his  stomach  was  similarly 
•disposed  of. 

He  was  buried  on  the  9th'  May,  in  Skmes  or 
Haines  YaUey,  near  a  fountain  at  a  place  called  Huts 
Oate,  beneath  some  willow  trees— -«  spot  which 
lie  had  himself  selectedy  nnder  an  impression  that 
he  was  to  eod  his  days  on  tbe  \a\as\ii.  ^>^  <;Soefe.- 
-galea  were  ceiebr»(ed  with  all  tVift  miXwax^^^'^^^ 
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that  are  paid  to  a  General  of  the  first  rank.  The 
members  of  his  household  attended  as  monmen, 
and  were  followed  hy  the  Grovemor,  Admiral,  and 
all  the  civil  and  military  anthorities  of  the  island* 
The  66th  and  20th  regiments,  the  artillery,  yolnn- 
teers,  and  marines,  in  all  about  3000  men,  were 
under  arms-— a  party  of  British  grenadiers  bore  the 
coffin  from  the  hearse ;  and  when  it  was  lowered 
into  the  grave,  the  artillery  fired  three  rounds  of 
eleven  guns.  Hb  grave  was  about  fourteen  feet 
deep,  very  wide  at  the  top,  but  the  lower  part 
chambered  to  receive  the  coffin.  One  large  stone 
covered  the  whole  of  the  chamber  ;  the  remaining 
space  was  filled  up  with  solid  masonry,  clamped 
with  iron.  The  spot  had  previously  been '  conse- 
crated by  the  Abb6  Vignali,  his  priest. 

Thus  terminated  the  career  of  this  extraordinary 
roan,  for  whom  Europe  was  once  too  narrow.  He 
died  chained,  Prometbeus-Iike,  to  a  solitary  rock 
on  the  confines  of  the  habitable  earth.  The  lan- 
guage of  poetry  may  well  be  employed  to  wind  up 
his  marvellous  history  ;  and  the  following  verses, 
which  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  soon 
after  his  death,  though  not  the  most  harmonious, 
are  perhaps  the  most  dercriptive  that  could  be  se- 
lected : — 

<^  I  enterM,  and  I  saw  him  He 

AVithin  the  chamber,  all  alone ; 
I  drew  near  very  solemnly 
To  dead  Napoleon. 

<*  He  was  not  shrouded  in  a  shroud, 
He  lay  not  like  the  vulgar  dead. 
Yet  a\\  of  Vva\x^Yit^^  ^XjerR,  Wi^  \!tc»\L^, 
From  his  paXcbww  Yv^^^«^. 
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^  H«  had  put  harness  on  to  die, 

"The  £agle-Star  shone  on  bis  breast. 
His  sword  lay  bare  his  pillow  nigh,— - 
The  sword  he  valued  best. 

{*  But  calm—- most  calm  was  all  his  face, 
A  solenm  smile  was  on  his  lips. 
His  eyes  were  closed  in  pensive  grace-* 
A  most  serene  eclipse ! 

"  Te  would  have  said  some  sainted  sprite 
Had  left  its  passionless  abode, — 
Some  man,  whose  prayer  at  mom  and  night 
Had  duly  risen  to  God. 

**  What  thoughts  had  calm'd  his  dying  breas^ 
(For  calm  he  died)  cannot  be  known ; 
Kor  would  I  wound  a  warrior's  rest- 
Farewell,  Napoleon  i 

*<  No  sculptured  pile  our  hands  shall  rear,— 
Thy  simple  sod  the  stream  shall  lave, 
The  native  Holly's  leaf  severe 
Shall  grace  and  guard  thy  grave* 

**  The  Eagle,  stooping  from  the  sky, 

Shall  fold  his  wing  and  rest  him  here, 
And  sunwards  gaze,  with  glowing  eye, 
From  Bonaparte's  bier. " 


THE  END. 
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